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PREFACE. 


‘Tams work was undertaken at the suggestion of Hon. 
Amos D. Lockwood, of Providence, R. I., Hon. John F. 
Slater, of Norwich, Conn., and Hon. Jonathan Chace, of 
Valley Falls, R. I., each of whom had had opportunity, dur- 
ing the three or four years in which the author was engaged 
in a-work of the same general scope, to observe his habit 
of independent, accurate, and laborious research. It seemed 
to them that he was especially adapted to perform a work 
which had commended itself to them, as one of great impor- 
tance and interest to the textile manufacturers of this coun- 
try, namely, the preparation of a history of the development 
of the textile industries of the United States. 

It has been the frequent practice of historians, even of 
high reputation, to quote facts and dates from previous 
writers, without verifying them,— the result, in many cases, 
having been a perpetuation of important errors. It was the 
determination of the author, in undertaking this work, not to 
aceept any fact or date, concerning which there could be a 
doubt, on the authority of any previous historian, however 
high his reputation, or on the ground of a tradition, however 
widely accepted and believed, or on the statement of any 
aged person, however positive and definite, without verifying 
it by an examination of contemporaneous documents, news- 
papers, and other publications. For this purpose he has 
visited offices of record in which information was likely to be 
obtained, and all the great libraries in New England, the 
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‘Middle States, and Marylapd, and the Library of Congress 
in Washington, D. C. This research has occupied many 
years of great labor, but it has brought to light new facts 
of great interest, and corrected numerous errors which have 
been repeated by successive historians, And if, in any caso 
in this work, the exact date has not been given, the rea- 
son has been that every available source of information has 
been used in that case without success. Such instances, 
however, have been very few. 

The portraits in this volume are not as numerous as will 
be found in the other yolumes of the work ; but they are the 
only portraits of the persons, whose records are given in this 
volume, which, after diligent effort, it has been possible to 
seoure, This failure has beon due largely to the fact that 
the facilities and methods of making portraits were not ns 
numerous in the period covered by this volume, as at a later 


Tt may seem to casual readers, who have no personal inter- 
est in the old manufacturers, that many unimportant, even 
trivial facts are given. An ample apology for this, if any is 
needed, will be found in the two-fold purposo of this work. 
It has been our aim to make a valuable and accurate indus- 
trial history, which shall be a book of reference for facts, 
dates, and events, such as does not now exist, and of interest 
to general readers in years to come. Tt has also b i 
a8 much our object, to furnish the descendants of 
who establishod the early textile industries of our country a 
record, as full as could be made, of the lives of their ances- 
tor. To these descendants, events, trivial to others, will 
seem worthy of preservation, and will grently increaw their 
interest in the work. 

It is the intention of this work to present records, as full 
as could be obtained, of all the textile industries which came 
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into successful operation prior to the declaration of peace 
between the United States and Great Britain in 1815. That 
event, in consequence of the immediate and immense influx 
of foreign goods, was the cause of a great depression in those 
industries. The introduction of the power-loom at Waltham, 
Mass., in 1814, and at North Providence, R. I., in 1816, and 
the enactment in the latter year of a tariff, having especial 
reference to the protection and development of the textile 
manufactures of the country, saved them from absolute ruin, 
and placed them on a basis of promise and ultimate success, 
From 1816 may, therefore, be properly dated the modern era 
of American manufactures, especially of cotton and woolen 
goods. Of the industries established after that year, we 
shall give the record only of those which, from their magni- 
tude, or for some other distinguishing feature, may properly 
claim a place in this history. 

The author is under great obligations to the following gen- 
tlemen for the suggestion of facts, dates, and sources of infor- 
mation, and for facilities and assistance in research: Samuel 
A. Green, M. D., Massachusetts Historical Society; John 
W. Dean, New England Historic Genealogical Society ; 
Charles A. Tillinghast, Massachusetts State Library; Ed- 
mund M. Barton, American Antiquarian Society; Amos 
Perry, Rhode Island Historical Society; Frank B. Gay, Con- 
necticut Historical Society; William Kelby, New York His- 
torical Society; Frederick D. Stone and John W. Jordan, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania; and John G. Gatchell, 
Maryland Historical Society. 

It is due to John W. Jordan, of Philadelphia, that we 
refer to the aid rendered by him in correspondence and fre- 
quent interview. His familiarity with localities in Philadel- 
phia and other cities and towns in Pennsylvania, and with 
events in their history, has enabled him to furnish informa- 


tion which it might otherwise have boon vory difficult, por- 
haps impossible, to obtain. In this connection, also, refor- 
ence should be made especially to the invaluable services of 
Benjamin T. Whitehouse, of Dover, N. H., for many years 
an enthusiastic and indefatigable collector of newspapers and 
of items relating to the manufacturing interosts of our coun- 
try during the last century and the first half of the present 
eentury. His unique and abundant store of materials has 
been freely placed at the disposal of the author, furnishing 
many very important dates and facts, 

‘The writor is also happy to expross his deop sense of obli- 
gation for the generous financial aid of the following gentle- 
‘men, every one of whom, at the beginning af his task, was 
a stranger to him: Hon. John S, Brayton, of Fall River. 
‘Mazss.; Hon. Rowland Hazard, of Peace Dale, R. L.; and 
Messrs, Edward Whitin, of Whitinsville, Mass; William A. 
Sister, of Norwich, Conn.; William Grosvenor aud Charles 
Fletcher, of Providence, R. 1. ; and William F. and Fred- 
arick C. Sayles, of Pawtucket, R. 1 

In presenting accurate and full records of the prominent 
textile manufacturers of our country, and in paying a suit- 
able tribnte to their character and influence, the writer has 
believed that the effect of their lifework on tho prosperity 
and advancement of the United States has been quite as 
important as that of the soldiers, statesmen, and professional 
men, whose careers have usually been the theme of the histo- 
rian, and whose names are commonly mentioned as those of 
the representative men of their periods. 

Wiuuiax R, Baoxaut. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


UNITED STATES. 





CHAPTER L 
1689-1749. 


From the beginning of the colonial history to the early 
part of the present century, the hand-card, the spinning-wheel, 
and the loom, operated by hand and foot, were almost as 
common in the farm-houses of this country as the churn or 
the cheese-press ; and there are women, now living, who in 
their maidenhood spun from flax, raised on the farms of 
their fathers, the yarns which they wove into linen for their 
bridal outfits, and in their early wifehood spun from wool, 
sheared from their husbands’ sheep, the yarns which they 
knit into stockings or wove into cloth for the ordinary wear 
of the men and boys on the farm. These products of house- 
hold labor supplied to a considerable extent the demand for 
textile fabrics, especially in the rural districts; while it was 
the constant policy of the mother country to discourage such 
manufactures in the colonies as might compete with its own 
industries. Yet there was a considerable demand for such 
fabrics, chiefly in the seaport towns, as Boston, Salem, ete., 
and in the two cities of the colonial period, New York and 
Philadelphia. This demand, and the fact, true in our colonial 
as in our national history, that many of the immigrants were 
cloth-makers by trade, suggested and encouraged the estab- 
lishment of textile industries in the colonies, by individuals 
or companies, and from personal or patriotic motives. 


‘The first notice of any attempt at cloth manufacture in this 
country is contained in Edward Johnson's book, published in 
London in 1654, entitled » Wonder-Working Providences of 
Sion’s Saviour in New England.” Referring to the year 
1638, the author says: — 

At this time, the Lord brought over the zealousaffected and ju- 
dicious servant of His, Master Esekiel Rogers, who, with an bily 
and humble people, wade his progress to the northeastward, and 
erected a town about six miles from Ipswich, called Rowley. ‘These 
people, being very industrious every way, soone built many houses 
to the number of about threescore families, and were the first peo 
ple that set upon making cloth in this western world; for which end 
they built a fulling-mill, and caused their little ones to be very dil- 
igent in spinning cotton-woole, many of them having been clothiera 
in England till their zeale to promote the gospel of Christ caused 
‘them to wander." 

Rey. Ezekiel Rogers was one of the non-conforming minis- 
ters of England, and is supposed by some, probably without 
sufficient reason, to have been a descendant of Jchn Rogers, 
the Smithfield martyr, About the year 1616, he had been 
made rector of the parish of Rowley, in Yorkshire, England, 
from which the new settlement was named, and served in that 
ministry for about seventeen years, with an exeellent repu- 
tation both with the Archbishop and the King, but at length, 
being unwilling “to conform,” he was suspended from the 
ministry and then ejected from the pari 

Mr. Rogers and those accompanying him arrived in Bos- 
ton late in the year 1688, where they sojourned till April, 
1639, when they established their now settlement and recom- 
menced the business of making woolen cloth, and labored to- 
gether for nearly five years without a division of the land, 
No one owned any land. separately, until after they bad 
cleared the lands in the central part of the territory of the 
future town, and had laid out several streets, to one of which 
they gave the name of Bradford Street, from the well-known 
center, ut that time us now, of the woolen trade of Yorkshire, 
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and to another that of Weathersfield Street, from the birth- 
place of their pastor, names which are retained to the present 
time. 

The falling-mill, referred to above, was built in 1648 by 
John Pearson, not one of the original settlers, but coming, it 
is said, in that year from Lynn. There is hardly a doubt 
that this was the first fulling-mill erected in this country. It 
was built in the northern part of Rowley, on what is now 
known as Mill River, just above tide-water, near the place 
at which the road, formerly known as the Boston and New- 
baryport Turnpike, now crosses the stream, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the first grist-mill erected in the town, and 
where mills for various purposes have existed till the present 
time. 

During the twenty years succeeding the settlement at Ply- 
mouth, and especially in the second decade of that period, 
the population had increased, and new settlements had been 
made, with wonderful rapidity. This was due in part to the 
continuance of the persecution, which drove the first emi- 
grants from their homes in Great Britain, and to the measure 
of prosperity which the industry, shrewdness, and courage of 
the first settlers had secured for them, and the brightening 
prospects for the future, reports of which were carried to theit 
friends in the mother country. The tide of emigration be- 
came so strong, and carried away so many useful and influen- 
tial citizens, that some efforts were made by the King to check 
it. In 1640, on the assembling of the Long Parliament, in 
which the controlling influence was secured by Hampden, 
Cromwell, and other Puritan leaders, persecution ceased, and 
many, who intended and even made preparation to emigrate, 
found their condition and prospects at home such that they 
relinquished their purpose. The tide, consequently, turned 
in the opposite direction, and, for nearly an equal period of 
twenty years, the number of emigrants to America did not 
more than equal the number of those who returned to their 
old homes and privileges in England. 
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‘There was, consequently, a greatly diminished intercourse 
tainty in the supply of various necessary articles of merehan- 
diss and, especially, of textile fabrics, ‘Tho attention of the 
colonists was therefore turned to the manufacture of their 
own linen and woolen cloths. This decision was doubtless 
influenced by the fact that the trade, which had been opened, 
at that time, between the colony of Massachusetts Bay and 
some of tho West India Islands, especially Barbadoes, af- 
forded them the opportunity of securing a cheap supply of 
cotton. Tho fabrics, which then formed the principal ap- 
parel of the English people, under the namo of fustians, 
dimities, ete., wore largely mixtures of linen and cotton, as it 
was difficult, with the hand-spinning-wheel, or even with the 
earliest spinning-machines, to spin cotton yarn of enfficient 
strength for warps; so that linen was commonly used for 
the warps, filling, even of cloth which was called cotton, be- 
ing of that Gber. 

‘The earliest Order of the General Court of Massachusetts 
Bay which we have found, having reference to the domestic 
manufacture of cloth, was passed May 13, 1640, and was in 
these words : — 


“The Court, taking into serios consideration the absolute neces- 
sity for the raising of the manifacture of linnen cloth, &e., doth de- 
clare that it is the intont of this Court that there shall bee an order 
sotlod about it, and therefore doth require the magistrats and depu- 
tios of the several towns to acquaint the towneamen therewith, and 
to make inquiry what seed is in every town, what men and weornen 
are skillful in the braking, spinning, weaving ; what means for the 
providing of whoclos; and to consider with those skillful in that 
manifactuto, what course may be taken to raise the materials, and 
prodace the manifactnre, and what course may be taken for tench- 
ing the boys and gitls in all townes the spinning of the yarn; and 
to returne to the next Court their severall and joynt advise about 
this thing. ‘The like consideration would boo bad for the spinning 
and woaveing of cotton woole.’” 
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On the 7th of October in the same year an order offering a 
bounty of three pence on every shilling’s worth of linen, 
woolen, and cotton cloth, according to its valuation, for the 
encouragement of the manufacture, was declared to apply 
“onely to cloth as shalbee made within this jurisdiction and 
the yarne heare spun also, and of such materials as shalbee 
also raised within the same, or else of cotton.” This was to 
continue for three years. The order was however repealed on 
the 2d of June following, ‘‘ as being overburthensome to their 
present wants.” But, previous to its repeal, there was granted, 
April 29, 1641, to Goodman Nutt, Martin Vaderwood, John 
Whitney, Henry Kimball, and John Witheridge, “allowance 
for eighty-three and one half yards, valued at 12d per yard.” 
This is the first mention which we have found of cloth, manu- 
factured in this country. It was probably coarse linen. 

On the 8th of February, 1641, nine months after the first 
action of the General Court of Massachusetts, the General 
Assembly of Connecticut ordered that hemp and flax should 
be sown by each family to preserve seed, “that we myght in 
tyme haue supply of lynnen cloath amongst ourselues.” An- 
other order of the same date provided, also, for the introduc- 
tion of cotton for the manufacture of clothing, in these words: 


“Whereas yt is thought necessary for the comfortable support of 
these plantations, that a trade in cotten wooll be sett vppon and at- 
tempted, and for the furthering whereof, yt hath pleased the Gouer- 
nor, that now is, to vndertake the furnisheing and setting forth a 
vessell with convenient speed to those parts where the said com- 
modity is to be had, yf yt prove phesable.” 


The plantations were ordered, on the return of the vessel, 
to take, each, its proportion of the cotton. More than eighteen 
months elapsed before the cotton was received. It was 
agreed on the 8th of September, 1642, that the towns should 
take of it in the following proportions: —‘ Windsor, ninety 
pounds’ worth; Weathersfield, one hundred and ten pounds’ 
worth ; and Hartford, two hundred pounds’ worth; with lib- 
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erty to proportion it, if the first two, within a month, desire 
it.” In June, 1644, two inspectors of linen and woolen yarn 
were appointed in each town in Connecticut, with power to 
judge and determine the rate or price the weavers should re- 
ceive by the yard for yarn. Weavers were, at the same time, 
empowered to retain their work until they received pay for it. 

‘The author of * New England's First Fruits,” published at 
London, 1643, writing at Boston, September 26, 1642, speaks 
(p- 22) of the help of Divine Providence : — 

“In prospering hempe and flaxe so well that it is frequently 
sowne, spun, and woven into linnen cloath; and so, with cotton 
wool (which we have at very reasonable rates from the Islands) 
‘and our linnen yarne, we can make dimitees and fustians for our 
summer eloathing ; and having a matter of 1000 sheepe which pros- 
per well, to begin withal, in a competent time we hope to hare 
wollen cloath there made,” 

Ta the Journal of Governor Winthrop is the following 
entry, under date of June, 1643; — 


“Our supplies from England failing very much, men began to 
Took about them and fell to the manufacture of cotton, whereof we 
had a store from Barbadoos, and of hemp and flax, wherein Rowley, 
to thoir great commondation, exceeded all other towns.”” 


On the 14th of May, 1645, two years after the orection of 
the first fulling-mill, the General Court of Massachusetts Bay 
passed the following order. It is of interest, as showing that, 
even then, they looked to a supply of something more than 
for their own immediate wants : — 


“ Forasmoch as wollen cloth is 80 usefol a commodity without 
which wee can not so comfortably subsist in these parts, by reason 
of the cold winters, it being nlso, at present, very scarce and deare 
amongst us, and likely shortly to be so in parts from whence we can 
expect it, by reagon of yo wara in Europo destroying in a great 
measure the flocka of sheepe amongst them, and also ye trade and 
moans it selfe of making woolen cloaths and staffs, hy ye killing 
and otherwise hindering of such persons, whose skill and labor 





timos past, & not knowing any better way and means, condusable 
to our subsistence, than the improving of as many hands as may be 
‘in splnning woole, cotton, flax, ete.;— It is therefore ordered by 
this Court & the authority thereof, that all hands, not necessarily 
employed on other occasions, as women, girls, & boys, shall be, & 
hereby are, enjoyned to spin aceording to their skill & ability, and 
that the Selectmen in every towne do consider tho condition & 
capacity of every family, & accordingly to assess them at one oF 
more spinners, & because several families are necessarily em- 
ployed the greatest part of their time in other business, yot, if op- 
portunities wore attended, some time might be spared, at least by 
some of them, for this work, the said Selectmen shall therefore 
assess such families at one half or a quarter of a spinner, according 
to their capacities. 

2. That every one, thus assessed for a whole spinner, do after this 
present year, 1656, spin for thirty weoks every year three pounds 
per week of lining, cotton, or wooling, and so, proportionably, for 
one half or one quarter spinners, under the penalty of twelve shil- 
Tings for every pound short, and the Selectmen shall take special 
care for tho execution of this order.” 

Tn 1656, William How was admitted as an inhabitant of 
Chelmsford, Mass., a part of which town was i 
one hundred and seventy years later, receiving the name of 
Lowell. Twelve acres of meadow and twelve acres of upland 
were allotted to him “ provided he set up his trade of weay- 
ing, and perform the town's work.” 

At avery early period, the characteristic industry of the 
Dutch prompted them to very general houschold manufac. 
ture in New Netherlands, particularly of linen and hosiery. 
Daniel Denton, the earliest English writer on that Province, 
the name of which had been changed to New York in 1664, 
made the following statement in 1670 :— 

* Every ane makes their own linen and a great part of their 
woolen cloth for their onlinary wearing.” 

‘The flax and wool of their farms were spun and woven in 
their homes, and it was the pride of the Dutch matrons 
to display their stores of nicely bleached home-made linen, 
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first and finest piece of linen cloth.” Abraham Op den Graeff 
was 4 burgess in 1692, and served at one time as a member 
of the General Assembly, being the only one of the original 
settlers, except Pastorius, who became a legislator. 

John Goodson, writing to Friends in England, under date 
of 6th month, 24th day, 1690, said: — 

“There are three wool weavers that are entering apon the wool 
manufactory in the town, besides several in the country ; and five 
miles off is a town of Dutch and German people that have set up 
the linnen manufactory, which weave and make many hundred 
yards of pare, fine linnen eloath in a year.” 


The word “manufactory” in this quotation is used in a 
sense, now obsolete, as equivalent to * manufacture.” 
Tn Richard Francis’ * Description of Pennsylvania,” pub- 
lished in 1692, the settlement was described as a place, 
“Whore live High German people and Low Dutch 
Whose trade in wenving linnon cloth is much, 
‘There grows the finx, as also you may know 
‘That from the same they do divide the tow.” 


Gabriel Thomas, in his account of “The Province and 
Country of Pennsylvania,” published in 1698, says, “They 
made very fine German Linnen, such a3 no Person of Quality 
‘need be ashamed to wear.” 

On the 20th of June, 1683, 0 few days after the convey- 
ance of the land on which Germantown was located, was 
made, there arrived from England a gentleman of much eal- 
ture and ability, a German by birth, Francis Daniel Pasto- 
Tius, who at once identified himself with the little company of 
Palatinates in their settlement of Germantown, and such in- 
fluence was at once necorded to him that he has been styled 
ita “ Founder,” a he was its Chicf Magistrate, It is said that 
when he was called on to devise a town seal, he selected the 
clover, having on one of its leaves a vine ; on another a stall 
of flax; and, on the third, a weaver’s spool, with the motto, 
“ Vinum, Linum, et Textrinum.” 


Lord Cornbury, Governor of the Province of New York 
in the year 1705, made a Report to the British Board of 
Trade, in which he said: — 


‘Besides, the want of wherewithal to make returns to England sets 
men’s wits to work, and that has pat them upon a trade which, I am 
sure, will hurt England in a little timo ; for I am’ well informed that 
upon Long Island and Connecticut they are setting upon a woolen 
manufacture, and I myself have seen serge, made upon Long Tx 
land, that any man may wear. Now, if they begin to make serge, 
they will, in time, make coarse cloth and then fine. How far this 
will be for the sorvice of England, I submit to bottor judgmonts ; 
but, however, I hope T may be pardoned if I declare my opinion to 
be that all these Colloneys, which aro but twigs belonging to the 
main tree — England — ought to be Kept entirely dependent upon 
and subservient to England, and that can never be if they are suf- 
fered to go on in tho notions they have that, as they aro English- 
men, soe they may set up their same manufactures here as people 
may do in England; for the consequence will be, if oneo they ean 
se they can cloathe themselves, not only comfortably but hand- 
somely too, without the help of England, they, who are not very 
fond of submitting to govornment, would soon think of putting in 
exeoution designs they had long harboured in their broasts. ‘This 
‘will not seem strange, when you consider what sort of people this 
country is inhabited by.” 

Under date of August 8, 1708, Caleb Heatheote, a member 
of the Council, and an applicant for the contract to supply 
naval stores, wrote to the Board of Trade that he had labored 
to divert the Americans from going on with their linen and 
woolen manufactures. He says:— 

“Thoy were already 80 far advanced that throe fourths of the 
Jinen and woolen, used, was made amongst them, especially the 
coarse sort; and, if some speedy and effectual ways aro not found 
to pata stop to it, they will carry it on a great deal further, and 
perhnps, in time, very much to the prejudice of our manufactarios 
at home. I have been discoursed with by some to assist them in 
setting up a manufactory of fine stuffs, but T have, for the present, 
pot it by, and will, for my own past, never be concerned in it, nor 
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finish were as yet unknown, the fabrics made, whether woolen or 
Hinen, were more remarkable for service than for elegance. The 
‘tmaterial was mostly grown upon the farms of the planters, tho 
brenking and heckling being done by the men, while the canting, 
spinning, weaving, bleaching, and dyeing, were porformed by the 
wives and daughters of the planter. The beauty and abundance of 
the stores of household linen were an object of laudable pride and 
‘emulation with all thrifty families.” 

Governor Hunter, of New York, in a report to the Board 
of Trade in 1715, referring to the home manufacture of cloth, 
onysi— 

“The soveral sorts are conrvor than what como from England. I 
know of no way to prevent it than by encouraging thom to go on 
some manufactures that may be useful to England and beneficial to 
themselves, for few that are able to go to the expense of English do 
wear homespun, and a law, to oblige such as are not able to go to 
that expense to do it under penalties, would be equivalent to a law 
t2 compel them to go naked.” 

In 1781 both the merchants and the manufacturers of Great 
Britain made complaint of the incipient efforts of the colo- 
nists to substitute for English goods, articles and fabrica of 
their own domestic manufacture, to the great injury of the 
commerce and the industries of the mother country. These 
complaints induced the House of Commons, in 1731, to insti- 
tute, through their Board of Trade, an inquiry * with reapoot 
to laws made, manufactures set up, or trade carried on, det 
rimental to the trade, navigation, or manufactures of Great 
Britain.” A report was made by the Board in February, 
1731-2, which furnishes the fullest particulars, now accessi- 
ble, respecting the manufacture of cloth in the Colonies at 
that time. We quote the following paragraphs : — 


“In Now England, New York, Connocticut, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, and in the county of Somerset, in Maryland, they have 
fallen into the manufacture of woolen cloth and linen cloth for the 
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iron minos there, bot not a fourth part enough to serve their own 
use; but he takes no notice of any manufactures there. No returns 
from the Governor of Connecticut.” 

‘The information, contained in this report, probably failed 
munch of being a correct statement af the extent to which do- 
mestic textile manufactures were carried on in the Colonies, 
‘The people of the Colonies, already disposed to independence 
and restive under the restrictions laid, or attempted to be 
laid, on their trade and industries, would be disposed to con- 
ceal, as far as was possible, the facts, One of its Agents in 
‘New England reported that — 

“Tt was with the greatest difficulty they (the offlcors of Govern- 
ment) were nble to procure true information of the trade and manu- 
facture of New England; that the Assembly of tho Massachusetts 
‘Bay had the boldness to summon him for having given evidence at 
the Bar of the House of Commons with respect to the trade and 
manufactaros of tho Province.” 

Governor William Cosby, of New York, reported to the 
Board of Trade, December 18, 1782 :— 

“In pursuance of His Majesty's directions to your Lordships’ 
Board, T hnve made the strictest inquiry in respect to manufactures 
set up, and Trade carryed on in this Province, and can discover 
none that may, in any way, affect or prejudice the Trade, Naviga- 
tion, and Manufactures of the Kingdom of Great Britain. The in- 
habitants here, are more Iazy and inaetive than the world generally 
supposes ; and thelr manufacture extends no further than what ts 
consumed in their own famillys, —a few coarse linsey-woolseys for 
elothing, and linen for their own wear.” 

In 1718 a considerable number of Protestants in the North 
of Ireland determined to scck a new home in America; to 
prepare the way, they sent one of their ministers across the 
Atlantic, as the bearer of an address to Governor Shute, of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay, Lt is an interesting 
fact, indicating that these poople were of a class superior to 
that of the average of immigrants to this country, at any period 
of its history, that of the three hundred and nineteen per 
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imposed upon with foreign and outlandish linens in the name of 
ours.” 


“That the selectmen purchase seals, to seal all the linens that 
aro made in said Londonderry, and that John MeMurphy, Esq. 
and John Wallace, yooman, ba sealers and inspectors of the hol- 
Tands and linens that are made, or to be made, in our town, whether 
brown, white, speckled, striped, or checked, that are to be exposed 
for sale." 

Of the influence in Boston of the coming of these immi- 
grants from Ireland one writer says: 

“In 1718, a groat stir had been created in the town by the ar 
rival of a number of Irish spinnors and weavers, bringing the imple 
ments of their craft. Directly the ‘spinning craze,' as it was aptly 
called, took possession of the town, and the women, young and old, 
high and low, rich and poor, flocked into the spinning school, which, 
for want of better quarters, was set up on tho Common, in the open 
air. Here the whirr of their wheels was heard from morning to 
night. Prizes were offered for the best work, and the enthusiasts 
wout about proudly, clothed in the homespun products of their own 
hands.” 1 

An additional manifestation of the same excitement was 
the vote passed at a special Town Meeting, held at the Town 
House in Boston, September 28, 1720, 

“That the Town will proceed to the choyce of a comittee to 
consider about promoting of a Spinning School or Schools for the in- 
struction of the children of this town in Spinning, to bo seven in 
number.” 

At a Town Meeting, held December 27, 1720, the com- 
mittoo reported the following recommendations : — 





Thut the Town should erect or hire a suitable building and om- 
ploy some suitable person that is a weaver, having a wife that can 
instruct children in spinning flax, to take care of the school. Also 
that if the town do not see cause to build or hire a house, they may 
Yot give encouragement to such as will set up such a school by allow- 

1 Memorial History of Boston, vol. ii. p. S11. 


a 
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‘The earliest records which wo have found, referring to any 
orgunized textile industry within the Colony of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, are those of several acts to aid 
William Borden, of Newport, in his manufacture of duck. 
At the August session of the Genoral Assembly in 1722, a 
bounty was granted to him of twenty shillings “for each bolt, 
by him made, which shall be equal in goodness to good mor- 
chantable Holland's duck.” ‘The term of the bounty was five 
years. At the October session of the General Assembly for 
the same year, the term of the bounty was increased to ten 
years, At the May session in 1725, it waa voted “to loan 
him £500 out of the General Treasury, at intorest, upon good 
security, for three years.” At the June session in 1728, it 
was voted that “ the sum of £300, in bills of credit, be Jet to 
William Borden, he giving good and sufficient security, with- 
out interest.” A condition of this loan was “that he should 
make, or cause to be made, the quantity of one hundred and 
fifty bolts of good merchantable duck yearly and every year.” 
As he was unable to continue the business without farther 
aid, the General Assembly voted, in 1781, to confirm the 
grant of 1728, relieving him from the obligation to produce a 
stipulated quantity, continuing the bounty on such quantities 
a8 he should make, Tho only additional information concern- 
ing this enterprise is furnished in a memorial, presented to 
the General Assembly of Connecticut at its October session 
for 1725, fram which we shall quote hereafter, and which 
speaks of the manufacture of duck in Rhode Island and its 
sale in Connecticut, referring, there is little if any doubt, to 
the industry carried on by William Borden. That it was an 
industry of considerable magnitude and importance, for that 
period, was indicated by the above votes, and by the reference 
to it in the memorial referred to. 


In 1722 the General Court of Massachusetts Bay offered a 
premium for sailluck and linen, made of domestic materials 
in that Province, On the 11th of January, 1726, John Pow- 
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trade, that he had eight looma already set up, and had made 
of the cloth, to good accoptance of those that understand the 
same.” In confirmation of the lator statement he presented 
two certificates. Tho first was signed by twenty-eight per- 
zong, merchants and others, It was in the following words 

“We, tho undersigned, having viewed a cortain piece of duck 
designed for making snils for chipping, made by Mr. Richard Rogers, 
‘of New London, do adjudge the same to be a very good and sub- 
stantial clouth for that use, and that he having advanced # very cons 
siderable interest for the promoting that design, it is our opinion he 
‘well deserves all proper encouragement in that affair,” 


The second certificate was signed by six persons, in the 
employ of Mr. Rogers. We quote it literatim : — 

* Wee, ye subscribers, being weavers and workers in Richard 
Rogers, his shop in New London, and wee due declare that a sartin 
pence of Duck, marked No. 4, R. R. E. R., was wove in said Rog- 
ors, his shop, and duo further declare that it is good, merchantable 
cloth, and of ye best Cloth that is mado of yo sort of Duck. 

As witness our hands, this 2ist day of May, 1724. 

“Edmond Rider, John Guthery, David Rallegh, Rans Lord 

ry, Jacob Yannall, Thomas Taylor,” 


The Lower House voted to grant the petition, but with the 
amendment that the time should be limited to ten years. The 
Upper House dissented. 

At tho October session of 1725 Richard Rogers again 
memorialized the General Assembly that it would grant him 
a monopoly of the manufacture in the colony, or a bounty, 
similar to that granted by the neighboring colony of Rhode 
Island, The petition was granted, an act being passed in 
the following words: — 

“This Assembly do grant unto the said Rogers the sole libertie 
(for the term of seven years, next coming) of making Duck, equiva: 
Ient to Holland's Dack, and all persons in the Colony are hereby 
disallowed and forbidden to make (during said term) any such Duck 
ag aforesaid, without the libertie of anid Rogers.” 
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duce ye said silk, und shew to ye satisfaction of ye said court that 
it is, bona fide, the growth and product of ye sill worm, bred and 
nourished in this colony, and that no premium hath been before 
taken or allowed for yo same or any part thereof.” 

The act was to continue in force for the term of ten years. 
At the same session the following act was passed : ~ 

“ Be it enacted by ye Governor, Council, and Representatives, in 
Genoral Court assembled, and by ye authority aforosaid, that there 
shall be paid out of ye Publick Treasury of this Colony, to every 
person or persons, inhabitants of the colony, as a premium, four 
pence per pound for every pound of good, welldressed, water-rotted 
hemp, cither raised or procured to be raised by him or them, that 
should bo tho proper growth of the colony, no premiums to bo 
allowed to any person for a quantity less than fifty pounds. 

“Bo it also enacted by yo authority aforesaid, that thera shall be 
likewise paid out of ye Publick Treasury ye sum of Twenty shillings 
for every bolt or picce of well wrought canvas or duck, fit for use, 
of thirty-six yards in length and thirty inches wide, and weighing 
not less than forty-five pounds, made of well-dressed, water-rotted 
hemp or flax, to him that shall do or procure the same to be done 
and mannfaetured. 

“ Be it also furthor enacted by ye authority aforesaid, that there 
shall be likewise paid, out of ye Publick Treasury of ye Colony, to 
any person or persons that shall mako, or procare to be made, 
within yo Colony, any fine linnon cloath, as follows, viz., for every 
yard wellspun, woven, and whitened, a yard wide, and made of 
yarn eight runs to a pound, two shillings a yard, and pro rata for 
wider or narrower cloth so made; and also for all finer cloths and 
of tho samo widths, in proportion to tho finonoss thereof, to be de- 
termined by the number of runs to tho pound, provided that none 
be allowed to be narrower than three quarters of a yard, and that 
no deceit or fraud be practiced upon the Publick." 


This act was amended at the May session for 1785 by fix- 
ing the premium on fine linen cloth, a full yard wide, at one 
shilling six pence for cloth made of yarn from six to eight 
runs per pound; for cloth of the same fineness seven eighths 
of a yard wide, one shilling three pence; for cloth of the 








CHAPTER IL 
1748-1774. 


THE MANUFACTORY HOUSE, 
Boston, Mass. 


AN account has been given in the previous chapter (pp. 
18-19) of the coming to Boston, in 1718, of a number of 
linen spinners and weavers from Ireland, and of the excite- 
ment produced in all classes of the population; also of the 
action of the town, two years or more later, for “the pro- 
moting of a Spinning School or Schools.” We have found 
no notice or record of any result of this action, later than 
1781, until 1748. Edward Winslow, Esq., identified for 
many years with charitable work in the city of Boston, as 
general agent of the Industrial Aid Society, in an article in 
the New England Historical and Genealogical Register for 
January, 1890 (pp. 101-102), says: — 


“ When the colonies first began to feel the effects of the monopoly 
of British manufactures, and to experience the dependence of all 
classes, more especially in the ditficulty of providing for the employ- 
ment of women and children, a lange meeting of the citizens of the 
town was held. about the year 1735, to devise some measures for 
their relief. At this meeting a committee was appointed to report 
upon the expediency of establishing a school for the instruction of 
women and children in spinning and weaving. This movement 
reealted in the erection of a hamlsome brick stracture, bearing on 
its front the figure of a woman holding a distaff. The site” of this 
bailing was on Tremont Street (then called. as is well known, 
song Acre‘), amd pearly opposite to where the Park Street 
Chareh now stands” 








amount subseribed, £2,300, at $2.50 a pound, would be 
85,750. If the meeting, proposed for March 16, 1748, was 
held, there is reason to believe that it did not result in the 
organization of a society at that time, as there is no refer- 
ence to the moeting in the newspapers of the period, or to the 
organization of any society for the purposes named, till 1750. 
In that year, on the 9th of July, the following notice appeared 
in the * Boston Evening Post: "— 


“Several gentlemen, who are desiroas of encouraging the Tm- 
portation of Foreign Protestants into the Province, have agreed to 
meet at the Town Howse in Boston on Thuraday, the 12th inst, 
at five o'clock, afternoon. All other Gentlemen, who are for pro- 
moting the Design, are desired to meet with them.” 

We have found no further reference to the subject till the 
10th of December in the same year, on which date an adver- 
tisement appeared both in the “ Boston Evening Post” and 
the “Boston Post Boy,” in the following words: — 

* Publick Notice is hereby given that sundry looms for weaving 
of Linen of all sorts are set up at the Linen Manufactory House in 
the Common, below the Seat of Thomas Hancock, eeq., where all 
persona may have their yarn wove in the best and cheapest manner, 
‘At the same place Money will be given for all sorts of Linen Yarn. 
And, whereas the setting up and establishing the Linen Manufne- 
ture is undoubtedly of the utmost importance in this Provinee, 'tis 
proposed by a number of Gentlomen, very soon, to open several 
Spinning Schools in this Town, where children may be taught gratis ; 
and it is hoped that all Well-wishors to their Country will send their 
children, that are suitable for such Schools, to learn the useful and 
necessary Art of Spinning, and that they will give all other proper 
countenance and encouragement to this undertaking. 

“N. B. ‘Thoso Gentlemen, that aro concerned in promoting the 
Tmportation of Foreign Protestants and the Linen Mannfacture, are 
desired to take Notice that their Quarterly Meeting stands adjourned 
to this evening, at 6 o'clock.” 

‘The Nota Bene, subjoined to this advertisement, indicates 
that the society was organized (whether at the time referred 
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‘The second was by Rev. Abicl Holmes, D, D., who, in his 
“ Annals” (vol. ii. p. 89), under the year 1749, says: — 

“ A society was formed in Boston for promoting Industry and 
Frugality. The government of the Colony, to forward this lawda- 
ble design, purchased the factory in Boston.” 

‘The third is in the “ Memorial History of Boston,” in the 
chapter the subject of which is “Life in Boston in the Pro- 
vineial Period,” by Horace E. Scudder, who says (vol. ii. p. 
462):— 

“Tn 1749 a society wns established for promoting Industry and 
Frugality, and the fourth anniversary was pablicly celebrated.” 

‘These references, the last two of which were evidently 
copied from the first, aro undoubtedly erroneous. Even if 
they reforred to the * United Society for Manufactures and 
Importation,” which was the name of the society, organized in 
July, or a little later in 1750, they are incorrect. The pur- 
pose of the society mentioned by Judge Minot, however, in- 
dicates very clearly that his reference wag to the “ 
for Encouraging Industry and Employing the Poor,” organ- 
ized, as we shall show, in August, 1751. That this was the 
understanding of Mr. Seudder appears from his statement, 
additional to that of Judge Minot and Dr. Holmes, that “ the 
fourth anniversary was publicly colebrated,” which was true 
of the second society but not of the first. 

The following document is preserved in an old volume of 
pamphlets, ¢te., in the Thomas Prince Library, now in cus- 
tody of the Boston Publie Library. This, without doubt, 
was one of the original cireulars sent to different gentlemen 
in Boston for the purpose of interosting them in the objects 
of the society, formed in August, 1751. We subjoin the 
first and last paragraphs : — 

“Winamas it is found by Experience that this Province is 


not adapted for raising Sheep by reason of our long and tedious 
Winters and therefore the Inhabitants are, must forever continue 


| 


'* The gentlemen, to whom the Scheme for excouraging Industry 
end employing the Poor has been sent, are hereby notified that it is 
theaght convenient to defer choosing the oficers of this society for 
some short time beyond what was first intended. They have there 
fore desired to make use of their interest with thelr friends and ac 
qraintance, to engage as many scbscriptions as they can until the 
first day of August next, after which time they are desired to retarn 
their copics, with the subscriptions they may have secured, to Mr. 
John Franklin or Dr. Sylvester Gardiner.” 


‘The following notice appeared in the “ Boston Post Boy ” 
of August 12, 1751:— 


“The gentlemen, who have subseribed to the Scheme for En- 
couraging Industry and Employing the Poor, are desired to meet at 
the Town House on Thursday next, at three o'clock in the after. 
noon, in order to choose the officers of the Soricty, agreeable to the 
Scheme. 

“N.B. They that have subscriptions, romaining in their hands 
at that time, are desired to bring them to ssid meeting.” 


Tt appears from the following advertisement in the same 


paper, August 19, 1751, that the society was organized, but 
the officers were not chosen at the mecting of August 15th: 


“The mambers of the Society for encouraging Industry and em 
ploying the Poor are hereby notified that there will be m sermon 
preached next Wednesday, in the forenoon, by the Rev. Dr. Sewall, 
st the House of Publio Worship where he usually preaches, the sor 
vies to begin at half an hour after nino, of which notice will be given 
by the ringing of the bell, as usual. And, whoreas it may be for 
ease and convenience to the clerk, as well as to the particular mem- 
bers, to pay their money at said meeting, it is proposed that there 
shall be a collection for that purpose after the service is over, and 
such of tho subscribers as think fit are desired to put the same into 
the box, with their names upon a paper accompanying it; nt which 
time, also, any person, disposed to forward the good Design, before 
mentioned, although they may not think proper to subscribe at pres 
ent, will have an opportunity to contribute what they see fit, all of 
which will be delivered to Daniel Henchman, esq., until the Treas 
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The Clause in the Warrant;—“To consider of some 
Measures for employing the poor of the Town of Boston by 
reviving the Linen Manufacture,” was read, whereupon it was 
voted: “that John Barrett, esq., Mr. Edward Payne, Mid- 
dlecot Cooke, esq., Mr. Henderson Inches, Melatiah Bourne, 
esq., Jonathan Williams, esq., and Ezekiel Goldthwait, esq., 
be and hereby are appointed a Committee for the purpose 
aforesaid.” This committee reported, at an adjourned town 
meeting, held December 22, 1767: — 

“That they have made a full inquiry into the steps, taken by the 
late Society for carrying on the Linen Mannfacture and the method 
they pursued for establishing the same, and procured from several 
of the gentlemen concerned all the information relative to their pro- 
ceedings that they were able to give. and, after the most matare 
Consideration of the whole. the Committee are of opinion that the 
profits arising from this Manofacture is not sufficient to induce any 
Persons to undertake it without some assistance from the Publie. 
‘The Committee would further report that they are informed by good 
Judges, living in this Town, that Duck or Sail Cloth has been made 
in this Province of a superior quality to any commonly imported 
from Russia, and they are of Opinion that the making this Article 
will be more advantageous than linen. as it is probable suitable per- 
fons may be found to carry on this Manufacture with proper En- 
couragement from the Public.” 


Atatown meeting, held January 13, 1768, the same com- 
mittee reported : — 

«They were in hopes that they should be able to lay a Plan be 
fore the Town for carrying this Manufacture on in such a manner 
as to answer the grand design of the Town, viz. employing the poor 
of it. But for the etfeetin this Plan, it will be necessary that suit- 
alle encouragement be given by the Public to such Persons as shall 
appear to undertake the same. For this end the Committee would 
humbly propose — First. that the Government should grant the use 
of the Manafartory House in Rowton to the Undertakers for so long 
time as they shall continue to carry on the Manufactaring of Duck, 
Cheek. or plain Linnen. Secondly. that a sum be immediately 
raised by Subscription and given to the Undertakers for the par 
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“That the Gentlemen of the Commmittoo be desired to procure 
Undertakers for the Execution of the Scheme; and when Under- 
takers shall appear, the Town recommend to the Inhabitants a Sab- 
sctiption for said purpose.” 

It appears from a petition, presented to the General Court 
of Massachusetts, January 22, 1768, that five of the Com- 
mittee, viz, John Barrett, Ezekiel Goldthwait, Melatiah 
Bourne, Edward Payne, and Henderson Inches, undertook 
the management of the enterprise, and that a Resolution, 
granting their petition, was adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the concurrence of the Council, February 24, 
1768, from which we quote the following paragraph : — 

“That the Manufactory House in Boston and the land thereto 
wijoining. belonging to the Province, be leased to the Petitioners, 
for the term of seven years from and after this day, upon condition 
that they, their Executors, Administrators, or Assigns, shall within 
ono your from this day sot up six Looms for the weaving of Duck 
or Sail Cloth, and after the end of the said year, shall keep the sald 
six Looms steadily and constantly improved in the weaving of Dack 
or Sail Cloth; and also, within two yesrs from thie day set up six 
more Looms for the same use, and aball, from and after the end of 
the said two years, keep all the said Looms, that is to say twelve 
Looms, constantly employed and improved in weaving Duck or Sail 
Cloth until the said seven years shall be compleated and ended.” 

Upon the petition, just referred to, was the following en- 
dorsement: “Adam Rupp, the Stocking weaver, has agreed 
to hold under the persons to whom the Province may lease 
the Manufactory House.” From this it is probable that a 
portion of the house was then occupied for stocking-weaving. 

At the annual town mecting in Boston, March 14, 1768, 
@ committee of twelve prominent citizens was appointed to 
secure subscriptions in aid of the enterprise. ‘This committee 
presented a report at the adjourned town meeting, May 4, 
1768, from which we quote: — 

“Their endeavours have not met with that snecess which they 
expected, hnving been able to get subscribed but about One tun 
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by a window, which was partly opened. Whilo thero, Mr. Brown 
declared that the Sheriff was his prisoner; upon which the Sheriff 
sent to the commanding officer of the regiment, then on the Com- 
‘mon, who sent a guard for his protection, and placed centinels at the 
gate and the steps to the doors, and round the house, ‘They con- 
tinned till Friday evening, at seven o'clock, when they were taken 
off, leaving a small guard in the cellar and at the window." 


Tn the next issue of the “ Massachusetts Gazette,” Novem- 
ber 3, 1768, it was stated that 


“The large and commodious stores on Wheelwright's Wharf have 
‘been hired, and, it is said, are now preparing for the reception of 
the troops expected from Ireland.” 

‘This indicates that the Governor and Council did not deem 
it prudent, especially in the excited state of the people of 
Boston at that time, to use further measures to remove John 
Brown, whose right, under the lease from the Goneral Court, 
seems to have been indisputable. He continued to use a part 
of the Manufactory House, as he had done since 1762. 

During the year 1769, other rooms in the House were 
ocoupied by a prominent gentleman of Boston, for a purpose 
similar to that of the society under whose auspices the Manu- 
factory House was originally erected. On the 29th of March, 
1770, the following petition was presented to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts ; — 

“The petition of William Molineux, of Boston, merchant, humbly 
shewoth that previous to the Town-meeting of the Inhabitants of 
Boston in March, 1769, 2 namber of well-disposed gentlemen, taking 
into consideration the deplorable circumstances of the poor of said 
town, and the very great and increasing expenses of the Alms-house 
and work-house, proposed that a large number of spinning-~wheels 
should be made, and that a number of proper and convenient rooms 
should be hired for spinning-schools, and that all, or a8 many, of the 
children of the town, as might incline to lenrn to spin, might be put 
under the care of proper mistresses, to learn that useful and inters 
esting knowledge at froo cost for the space of two years. ‘This plan 
was soon agreed upon by the gentlemen to promise the so much 
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and has fixed up a compleat Dye-House with Large Coppers in the 
premises, perhaps the most compleat of any in this country, and 
has procured from England a large assortment of Dye-Stuffs, neces 
sary to carry on the dycing business, and also procured proper Eng- 
lish manufacturers, to perform the work im the most ample manner, 
‘Your petitioner, therefore, presuming, and it is highly probable that, 
with Provincial encouragement, he shall be able, this summer, com- 
ing, to tarn out large quantities of goods, equal in beauty and colours 
and much more lasting than those imported. 

“Tho raising and manufacturing of Raw Silk is, too, a great ob- 
ject of your petitioner's attention, which he doubts nat will soon be 
brought to great perfection. In orderto bring all which to maturity, 
a8 far es may be, in so short a time, he has already expended in 
roady cash between £1100 and £1200, Inwfal money, withont reck- 
ening anything for his own and family’s time. A large proportion 
of this money be has expended in fixed, immovable apparatus in the 
Provinee Factory House, as also in repairing said house (having had 
zeveral hands employed therein every day the whole summer), whieh 
was running greatly to docay, he having left nothing undone that 
might tend, not only to its designed use, but to its preserration.” 

A clauso contained in the original draft of the petition, 
‘but erased before it was presented, set forth the fact that the 
Manufactory House had fallen into decay, not being used 
for its original purpose, and that a part of it was used as 
tenements for poor families, also that “ numbers of lewd and 
disorderly people had found their way into it, and by their 
frequent, disorderly behavior and constant disturbance, the 
few orderly persons that remained had frequently complained 
of them to the Overseers of the Poor, who at length ordered 
some of them to the work-house, by which means some of the 
apartments had become vacant." The fact that the Manu 
factory Honse had become, in part, the residence of lewd and 
disorderly persons was also set forth by Lientenant-Governor 
Hatchinson in a message to the House of Representatives, in 
which he defended himself against some charges of improper 
official conduct when, Chief Justice of the Province in 1768, 
he aided the Sheriff in an attempt to remove its occupants 
from the building. 


ll 
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was a fine mansion on Beacon Street, just east of the present 
site of the State House, with the estate of James Bowdoin, 
‘Esq., adjoining it on the east. 

On the same day with that of the petition of Mr. Molineux, 
‘the following petition was presented by Elisha and John 
Brown, to the latter of whom we have referred, as having 
been an occupant of a part of the Manufactory House for 
eight years. 


“Whereas your petitioners have jointly carried on the Linnen 
Manufactory, for eight years past, without any assistance from the 
‘Town or Province, and entirely at their expense and risque, and 
have at all times with checrfulness instructed any person in the best 
‘method of making linen cloths, as several hundreds of persons can 
testify, and have continually employed numbers of poor persons, be- 
Tonging to this and the neighbouring towns, in this manulactare; 
and have, for two years past, kept a bleaching-yard and spinning- 
school at their own expense, and have thereby been losers, by the 
waste of flax and giving premiums to spinners, to the amount of 
£500, which they did willingly, to encourage industry and employ 
the poor ; and were, at all times, ready and solicitous to admit one 
or more persons as partners in said business, and have accordingly 
made offers to sundry persons for this purpose, stipulating for only 
‘one fourth part of tho profits, arising from such manufacture. Your 
petitioners, having made several fruitless applications of this kind, 
have and still continue, by themselves, to fabricate linen checks, 
bed-ticks, and handkerchiefs, which they vend as cheap as those 
that are imported. Your petitioners, being nevertheless informed 
that there are measures, now taking, to dispossoss them of the fac- 
tory-hoaso, humbly throw themselves on the protection of your 
Honours, and entreat of you, for the reasons above mentioned, that, 
should any person or persons apply, in petitioning your Honours, for 
the sole use of said Factory House, that your Honours would not 
‘eject your petitioners from said house, but would resorve to thoir use 
at least one half of said building, Should your Honours see fit to 
appropriate one half of said house to the woolen manufacture, the 
subscribers are content, by your Honours’ permission, to carry on 
linen manufacture in the other half of said House, Your petition- 
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therefor to tho Treasurer of the Provinee for tho time being, five 
pepper corns annually, if demanded, and provided he do not receive 
and keep in said house any disorderly person or persons whatsoever, 
during said term. 

“Also, resolved that William Molineux have all the remaining 
part of the housc except three of the upper rooms, at tho cast end 
two on tho front and one on the north east corner, where are a 
number of stocking-looms, and also that tho said William have all 
the land and buildings near, or adjoining, the said house, belonging 
to the premises, saving a liberty to the other occupants in said house 
to draw water at the well, and to pass and repass from their 
tive rooms, at pleasure; to have and to hold to him, the said Wil- 
liam Molineux, his executors, administrators, and assigns, for and 
during the term of seven years, upon condition that the said Wil- 
liam, his executors, administrators, or assigns, shall set up, within one 
yenr, cight looms and employ them constantly in weaving of wore 
sted, and within two years from this timo, shall set up two moro, 
making in the whole, ten looms, and from that time shall keep them 
constantly employed in the manufacturing worsted to the end of 
said term of seven years, and the said William Molineux shall keep 
that part of the house buildings and fences, so let to him, in aa good 
‘repair as they are at this time, the said lessee rendering and paying 
to the Tressurer of this Province five pepper corns annually if 
demanded.” 


It will be noticed that the first resolution refera only to. 
John Brown, —an indication that Elisha Brown had deceased 
or retired from the business since March 29, when his sig- 
nature to the petition for the lease of a part of the house ap- 
pears with that of John Brown, 

The resolutions were sent up, April 26, for concurrence 
to the Council. This, under the Royal Charter, was the 
Upper House of the Legislature, and at its first organization 
its membors were appointed by the King. At the first elec- 
tion afterwards and until the Revolution, the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives nominated councilors for the approbation of the 
Royal Governor. It was always the aim of the latter to 
secure a majority, at least, of the Council, so as to embarrass 
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‘ent location on State Street. The Manufactory House was 
then altered into tenements, and so occupied till 1806, when 
it was taken down and other buildings were erected on its 
site. 

We have devoted a large space to the industries meces- 
sively carried on in the Manufactory House, as there were 0 
many facts of interest concerning them, and especially ax to 
that of Mr. Molineux, of which it is suid by Bishop in his 
“ History of American Manufactures,” that it “approached, 

more nearly than any previous one of the kind, to the charac- 
ter of a manufactory.” 

We now revert to the year 1751, and notice other textile 
industries in the different colonies. 


At the March session of the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island, in 1751, an act was passed granting a bounty of one 
third its appraised value for cloth manufactured from wool or 
flax. At the ensuing Juno session, the act was repealed on 
the ground that “ it may draw the displeasure of Great Brit- 
ain upon us, as it will interfere with their most favorite man- 
ufactory.” 


At the May session for 1753 of the General Assembly of 
Connecticut, John Bulkley, of Colchester, asked the sole lib- 
erty and privilege of setting up water-machines for dressing 
flax, “similar to the machines recently invented and set up in 
Scotland.” 

‘The vote in the Upper House was in favor of granting the 
petition, but it was “ dissented to” by the Lower House, 

At the October session of the same year, Jabex Hamlin 
and Elihu Chauncey, of New Haren, asked the exclusive 
liberty and privilege of sctting up and operating said ma- 
chines for twenty-one years, and stated that “said machines 
have been brought into use in Scotland and Ireland by the 
Societies for managing ye linnen manufactures.” The vote in 
the Lower House was in fayor of granting the petition, and 
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In the month of November, 1764, a society was formed in 
the city of New York, styled “ The Society for the Promotion 
of Arts, Agriculture, and Economy,” the object of which was 
stated to be “the encouragement to the utmost of the man- 
facture of Linen, which it hoped to establish on the most solid 
foundation, and thereby increase the value of land, give em- 
ployment to the poor, and save the public large sums of money 
and heavy debts for English Goods.” The society offered 
premiums for the raw material and the manufacture, viz. : — 

“For the largest quantities of linen yarn, spun under the diree- 
tion of one person in the Province in 1765, regard being had to the 
quality, from £30 to £10, respectively ; for linen cloth, in like man- 
ner, five premiums, from £25 to £5, for wove stockings (three 
thread) £16 and £12.” 

The society continued, for a number of years, to give 
generous encouragement to domestic industry ; and, in March, 
1766, again announced, through its secretary, Benjamin Kis 
sam, a series of premiums for better and larger lots of linen 
thread and cloth, and for machinery, etc., including £15 for 
the greatest quantity, “not less than five hundred yards of 
best quality 36-inch linen check, each colour of highest per 
fection, white and blue; £10 for the first three stocking. 
looms of iron set up in that year; a medal for the first flax- 
mill erected in the Province in 1766 to go by water; and £30 
for the first bleaching-field costing £150, or in proportion to 
that sum.” 

Governor Moore, of the Province of New York, in a Re 
port, made in January, 1767, to the British Board of Trade, 
says:— 

«There is a small manufactory of linen in this city under the con 
duet of one Wells, and supported chiefly by the subscriptions of s 
set of men who call themselves ‘The Society of Arts and Agricul 
ture.’ No more than fourteen looms are employed in it, and it was 
established in order to give Bread to several poor families, which 
were a considerable charge to the city, and are now comfortably 
supported by their own daily labour in the spinning of Flax. It 
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of distressed women, now in the poor-house, And the Poblick may 
‘be assured that the said linens have been manufactured on as low 
terms as possible, and are now ordered to be sold without any ad- 
vance, with the price of the cost per yard.” 

On the 4th of March, 1766, an order similar to that of 
“The Sons of Liberty,” which had been instituted in all the 
colonies, to resist the Stamp Act of 1765, and called “The 
Daughters of Liberty,” was instituted at Providence, R. L, 
by eighteen young ladies belonging to prominent families, 
who assembled, by invitation, at the house of Dr. Ephraim 
Bowen, and employed the time from sunrise till evening in 
spinning. They resolved to purchase no more British manu- 
factures unless the Stamp Act should be repealed, and adopted 
other resolutions to accomplish the same end. To render 
their conduct consistent, they agreed to omit tea at the even- 
ing meal. The association increased rapidly in numbers, so 
that their next meeting was held at the court-house. “This 
was for the purpose of spinning a handsome piece of linen for 
the person who should raise the largest amount of flax during 
the year, in the county of Providence.” 


In the “Pennsylvania Gazette for May 1, 1766, is the 
following advertisement : — 


“Daniel Mauso, Hosier, at the sign of the Haxp Iv Haxp 
Stocking Manufactory on the west side of Socond Stroot, between 
Race and Vine Streets, takes this method of informing the Publick, 
‘Tuar he has lately erected a Number of Looms, for the manufac 
ture of Thread and Cotton Stockings and other kinds of Hosiery of 
any Size or Quality, hoping the good People of this and the neigh- 
boring Provinces will encourage this, his undertaking, at a Time 
when Ammuca calls for the endeavors of her Sons; and, az tho « 
goodness of the Pesxwaytvanta Mave Srockryas is so well mown 
and so universally esteemed, said Mavsr will work up Timman, 
Corrox, Wonsrnp, Yann, ete, in the best manner for the Country 
Gentlomen, or others, who may be pleasod to employ him for # 
moderate satisfaction. He gives the best prices for Tamran, Com 
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‘The following extract from a letter, dated August 26, 
1767, from a gentleman in London to a member of the soci- 
ety, formed in New York in 1764, of which we have spoken, 
was published in the “Boston News Letter” of November 
12, 1767 :— 

“Lrecelved a picee of linnon from the Society. Tt being brown, 
I desired my Linuen Draper to get it bleached, He told me that, 
‘daring forty-five years that be had been a Draper, he bad never 
seen such an excellent Piece of Linnen; that, as ho had got a for- 
tune out of North Ameries, it gave hit pleasure to hear that it was 
mannfactared there; but, as a Linnen Draper, he was sorry for it.’ 
It bas been six weeks on the Grass, and the Bleacher says ‘it must 
‘bo on his hands six more before it will be well whitened, for that he 
‘never saw a piece equal to it,’ and desired to know what fabrick it 
was. Such are the praises of your manufacture.” 

The first article in the “ Massachusetts Gazette” of Janu- 
ary 7, 1768, printed in large capitals, was the following: — 

“THE SENIOR CLASS OF SCHOLARS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY IN CAMBRIDGE HAVE UNANIMOUSLY 
AGREED TO TAKE THEIR DEGREES, NEXT COM- 
MENCEMENT, DRESSED ALTOGETHER IN THE MAN- 
UFACTURES OF THIS COUNTRY ;—a resolution which 
reflects the highest honor on that seat of learning.” 

The following items appeared in the “Massachusetts Ga- 
zette” of January 14, 1768: — 

“We are informed on good authority that seventeen thousand 
yards of excellent woolen cloth were manufactured at East Harte 
ford, Conn. during the course of last year.” 

% Last week a gentleman of Scituate sont up here fifteen samples 
of different kinds of cloth manufactured there, consisting of Broad- 
cloths, Serges, Tammys, Shalloons, Camblots, Figured Stuffs, ete, 
which are said by good judges to be snperior to any of the sort 
usually imported from abroad.” 


On the 28th of February, 1768, the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts adopted the following resolution : — 


“Resolved, that this House will, by all prudent means, endeavor 
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Governor John Penn, of Pennsylvania, writing to the Lords 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, under date of Jan- 
uary 21, 1767, said in reference to an inquiry as to the oum- 
ber of manufactures in the Province :— 


“Very little encouragement was given to such schemes, nor do T 
know of any, actually carrying out at this time, except two. One af 
‘them was set up, about three years ago in this city, by private sub- 
scription, for the making of sail-cloth, ticking, and linens, but tho 
persons eoncerned have already sunk money by their project ; for 
the high price of labour will not allow any of the articles to be made 
at so cheap a rate as thone of the same quality and goodness, manu- 
fnetured in England, are sold by the retailers here. They have 
therefore lately resolved to discontinue that undertaking." 


‘The other of the two “schemes” referred to by Governor 
Penn in his letter just quoted, may haye been that of Daniel 
Mause, whose advertisement we have given on a previous page. 


Tn August, 1770, the brig Dolphin arrived from England, 
bringing a number of weavers as passengers. Commenting 
on this fact the “ Pennsylvania Journal” said: — 

“Such are the fruits of the Agreement that, instead of dry goods, 
which drained the Colonics of their cash and kept them as poor as 
beggars, they are now receiving from England what may well be 
termed the nerves and sinews of any country.’” 

‘Tho “ Agreement,” referred to in the above 
was the Non-importation Agrooment which had then recently 
beon ontored into by the merchants and traders, and which 
was one of the indications of the spirit of independence of 
the mother country, then prevalent in the colonies. 


In 1174 William Calverley, of Loxley’a Court, made Amer- 
ican Carpeting, of which it was said that “it was superior to 
that imported, and which was deemed worthy of exhibition at 
the Coffea House.” Loxley's Court was between Arch and 
Cherry streets, above Fourth Street, in Philadelphia. 
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the Manufactory House in Boston (p. 44), to “the raising 
and manufacturing of raw-silk, as an object of his attention.” 
There is no record, that the manufacture was commenced, or, 
indeed, that sewing-silk, silk-stockings, or silk-fabrics were 
made, to be sold, anywhere in the colonies. There are sev- 
eral notices of the manufacture of silk for personal use. L. 
P. Brockett, M. D., in “The Silk Industry in America” 
@. 28), speaking of the year 1669, says: — 

“We find instances, oceasionally, daring the next hundred years, 
of some delegate to the Colonial Assembly, coming thither with a 
silk waistcoat or handkerchiefs, made from silk of his own raising 
and woven in his own house; or of some grand lady, appearing at 
a reception of the Colonial Governor, or in » public assembly, elad 
in a gown, woven from nativegrown silk. In either case the fabrics 
were greatly praised ; yet it must be confessed that, as compared 
with the silk of our own time, they were very imperfect goods. The 
imperfection was due to four or five causes, — bad reeling, imper- 
fect twisting or throwing of the silk (the art of the throwster being 
very little understood at that time, even in England), insufficient 
cleaning, and ignorance in regard to weaving and finishing the 
goods. Those home-made silks were fuzzy as well as stiff, the colors 
did not stand well, and they were defective in luster.” 


John Clarke, a silk culturist of 1830, in his Treatise on the 
‘Mulberry and Silk-worm ” (p. 114), says: — 


“In 1770 Mrs. Susanna Wright at Columbia, Lancaster County, 
Pa., made a piece of mantua, sixty yards in length, from her own 
cocoons, and it was afterwards worn, as a Court-dress, by the Queen 
of Great Britain. About this time Grace Fisher, a Minister of the 
Society of Friends, made a considerable quantity of silk stuff, and 
a piece of these was presented by Governor Dickenson to the cele- 
brated Catharine Macauley. We learn that many ladies before the 
Revolution wore silk dresses of their own fabrication.” 
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“2. That the company should continue for three whole years fron 
‘the dato of tho first gonoral mooting of the subscribers. 

“3, That tho par value of the shares should be £10. 

“4, ‘That we will begin with the manufactaring of woolens, cottons, 
and linens, and carry on the same to the greatest extent and advan- 
tage our stock will admit of, for which purpose we do agree to pay 
into tho hands of the Trensnror, who shall be hereafter chosen, one 
moiety, or full half, of each of our subscriptions within one wool 
after the first general meeting of the snbseribers, and the other 
molety within two months after the aforesaid general meeting, all 
which monies, paid as aforesaid, together with all the profits aris 
ing from the manufactory, shall be continued ss company-stock for 
the space, and to the full end, of three whole years, commencing on 
the day of the first general mecting of the subseribors, nforesaid. 

“5. That the officers shall consist of twelve managers, a treasurer, 
and a secretary, to be chosen by ballot, and one third to be changed 
annoally 5 those who are to go out, to be dotorminedsby Lot. 

“6, That the managers carry on the manufactory agreeably to the 
rules of the company, and shall have the whole direction thereof, 
and shall attend, two and two in turn, every day at the manufactory: 
store, at such hours as they shall agree upon, to oversee the business, 
draw orders on the treasury, and give the necessary directions.” 


‘The Tth, 8th, 9th, LOth, and 11th articles concerned the 
dotails of management, ete., which are not of especial interest 
at the prosent time. 

‘The following notico appeared in the * Pennsylvania Jour 
nal and Weekly Advertiser,” of Philadelphia, for March 15, 
15: — 

©The subscribers towards a fund for establishing and earrying on 
an American Manufactory of cotton, linen, and woolen, are re 
quested to meet at Carpenter's Hall on Fifth Day next, the 16th 
iust,, to considered of a plan for carrying the same into execution,” 


‘The meeting was hold in accordance with the above notice. 
Dr. Bonjamin Rush presided, and made an earnest speech. 
The society was organized and the following officers were 
elected: Joseph Stiles, treasurer; James Cannon, secretary; 
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tracts from which, relating to public affairs and the progress 
of the Revolution, with some which referred to his own per- 
‘sonal history and that of others, throwing light on the man- 
pers of the times and incidents of general interest, were pub- 
Hshed in Philadelphia in 1739, in a small daodecimo volume 
of one Imndred and forty-four pages, with the title of “Pas. 
sages from the Remembrancer of Christopher Marshall.” 

Samuel Wetherill, Jr., the only other of the Managers, a 
‘record of whose career has come down to ns, and whose rela- 
tion to the early development of the textile industries of this 
country, both in his connection with the American Manufac- 
tory in Philadelphia and in his persoval enterprise in the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen fabrics in the same city, 
claim for him an honorable record in this history, was born 
in Burlington, N. J., on the 12th of April, 1736. His great- 
grandfather, the first of the family in this country, Christo- 
pher Wetherill, was one of the Friends who have been spoken 
of in a previous page (p. 9) as having come from Yorkshire, 
England, in 1677, and settled Salem, Burlington, and other 
towns in the Province of West Jersey, and “ soon commenced 
the manufacture of cloth.” Christopher Wetherill gave the , 
land on which the first Friends’ Meeting-House was built, 
He was a leading man in the community, being especially 
prominent in civil affairs, and was a member of the Propric- 
tory Council of West Jersey. | 

Samuel Wetherill, Jr., went to Philadelphia in his boy- | 
hood, or early youth, and was apprenticed to Mordecai Yar 
nall, a well-known citizen of Philadelphia at that period, with 
whom he learned the trade of house-carpenter and builder, 
and in 1762 married the daughter of his master, Sarah Yar- 
nall, He was engaged in business as a master-builder in his 
early manhood. 

Although a Friend and a devout one, he warmly supported 
the cause of freedom in the Revolutionary War, and was one 
of the first to take the affirmation of allegiance to the United 
States in 1776. An opportune gift of clothing from him to 
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This house, which became the factory, was on the south- 
‘west corner of Ninth and Market streets, and, with its yard, 
covered the northern part of tho present site of the United 
States Post Office in Philadelphia. 


“April 21, Went to the manufactory before ten, stayed till 
eleven, in company and back with Frederick Kuhl, my attending 
partner, each day for one week; morning at ten, afternoon at 


* April 29. Went and drank coffee at James Cannon's. After 
coffee, I went back to the factory, by an appointment of some of 
‘the managers.” 

“May 3. Thore was @ company of young men, Quakers, who, 
this day, asked Jeave of the managers to learn the military exercise 
in the faetary yard, which was granted, and they begun this even 


ing. 


‘These young Quakers were, without: donbt, connected with 
the Society of Friends which has been referred to. 


“May 4. Tho Quaker Company, Humphries, captain, aboat 
thirty, exercised in the faetory-yard; and, such is the spirit and 
alacrity of them, that few, if any of the companies will sooner learn 
the military art and diecipline, and mako a handsomer appearance, 
nor be more ready to assert, at the risk of their lives, the freedom 
of Amorien on Constitutional principles.” 

“June 20. Went to the factory, past eight; stayed till twelve. 
Just then about, the three battalions, with the troop of horse, train 
of artillery, and three companies of light infantry, rangers, eto. 
marched by the factory, having boon reviewed this morning by Gen- 
‘eral Washington and the mombers of Congress.” 

“ Angust 24, [went to the manufactory, where we made n board; 
‘but, before business, Thomas Tilbury spoke and behaved himself 
very wrathfal and rude in his expressions, beeanse it had been urged 
by some of us, that none of tho managers, while in that station, 
ahould engage and sot up a mannfactory for themselves ; but, if they 
had concluded so to do, they should have informed the other man- 
agers, and declined a3 managers in this from that time, This was the 
‘cause of his rancour and ill-will, which, at last, I found, was chiefly 
Jovelled nt me, because I had insistod on tho impropriety of seering 
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participate. I went afterwards to see the other persons that are 
‘employed ; they all apprared, at first view, to be in their proper 
sphere. Iwas further convinced they were 00, after a little coo 
versation with thers, for they were mostly disqualified for any other 
employment, having from their ebildhood been used to no other, 
‘This institation of yours 1 consider a providential work, intended 
by the Almighty as a means of subsistence for such of bis creatures 
among us as are not qualified to gain a livelihood any other way. 
‘Though, to take ins more extensive view of the design of Prori- 
donce (as it appears to mo), I would go a little back. The AL 
mighty, knowing the evilintended by a corrupt Ministry in stopping 
our trade, seems to haye east among us a great number of persons 
who are nequainted with manufacturing. This is intended as a 
mutual blessing ; we are now become necessary to each other. If 
they are not employed, wo all suffer ; if wo do employ thom, we are 
mutually benefited. This institution, I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve, is the beginning of @ work that will, in time, be of prodigious 
advantage to the public. Iwas informed by the overseer of the 
factory that near five hundred persons are already employed in the 
several branches, and that, if the company had stock sufficient, there 
might soon be double tho number. I instantly doterminod to be a 
member of the company. The principal motivo which indaces me 
to join you is the pleasure which it affords in giving employment to 
the poor, though the public state of affairs now speaks with the 
voice of # trumpet, Americans, manufncture for yourselves.’ 


In the same journal, dated December 4, 1775, was the fol- 
lowing advertisement : — 


“To the good women of this province, As the spinning of yam 
is. groat part of the business in cloth manufactare in those coun 
tries where they are carried on extensively and to the best advan 
tage, the women of the whole country are employed as much as 
possible. The managers of the American Manufactory in this city, 
being dovirous to extend tho cirelo of this part of their business, 
wish to employ every good spinner that can apply, however remote 
from the factory, and, ax many women in the country may supply 
themselves with the materials there, and may have leisure to spin 
considerable quantitics, they nro hereby informed that ready money 
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the enmity and jealousy of the English government against all 
colonial manufactures would havo wrought the same result. 

Samuel Wetherill, Jr., who, as has been stated, was active 
in tho organization of the “ United Company,” ete., and one 
of the managers, about the same time — it may have been 
exrlier, we have not been able to ascertain the precise date— 
established also the manufacture of woolen fabrics, his factory 
being in South Alley, now North Street, between Market and 
Arch streets, and between Fifth and Sixth streets, At the 
beginning of, or very early in, the Revolution, he contracted 
with the Provincial Congress to supply army clothing. In 
May, 1777, he informed the Board of War that, in conse- 
quence of an unexpected rise in the price of wool and of Labor, 
he could not fulfill the contract, but that he would continue 
to make cloth at an adequate price. He presented at the 
samo time some samples of superfine red cloth and coatings. 

After the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British army, 
which occurred June 17, 1778, the business of the Ameriean 
Manufactory was not resumed ; but then, or soon after, Mr. 
Wetherill, with his characteristic enterprise, added to his 
manufacture of woolen goods that of a variety of cotton fab- 
ries. In April, 1782, he issued the following advertisement: 

“ Philadelphia manufactures, euitable for every season of the year, 
viz.: Jouns, fustions, everlastings, coatings, ete, to be sold by the 
sulseriber at his dwelling and manufactory, which is now standing 
in South alley, between Market and Arch streets, and between Fifth 
and Sixth streets, in Hudson's alley. 

“Samont, Wermertet.” 

Above the text of the advertisement was the representation 
of a Quaker dame sitting beside har spinning-wheel, with the 
motto, “Industry must prosper.” 

How long Samuel Wetherill was engaged in the manufac: 
ture of textile fubries we are not informed. He was also en- 
gaged in falling and dyeing; and, having been accustomed 
to import drugs and dyestuffs for his own use, he added to 
his business the sale of this class of articles, Soon after the 

















born in Philadelphia on the 224 of May, 1 
the College of Philadelphia, now the University of ~ 
vania, with a view to a liberal edueation, and w" 
mate intention of entering the profession of 
completing his college course, in compliance 
wish on the part of his father, whose * 
necessary that he should retire from act. 
college and entered the counting-house of 
and in May, 1776, on attaining his majority, h. 
firm, the style of which then became Coxe, Furnas 
‘The absence of the second partner soon devolved on th. 
sole management of the affairs of what was then a lead 
commercial house in Philadelphia. 

iia ecole) Gran avelox cad ac wecinvee an age, 
seemed to Tench Coxe to require a course of neutral conduct 
towards the contending parties in the Revolutionary struggle, 
But, though taking no part in the contest, be enjoyed 
Spricscuapy eee leading supporters of the cause 
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into this country of the improved cotton machinery, a notice 
of which advertisement appeared im an English jocrnal, and, 
attracting the attention of Samuel Slater, was the impulse to 
his removal to this country. 

In 1792 Tench Coxe pablished im Philadelphia a series of 
papers in review of Lord Sheffield’s “Observations on the 
Commerce of the United State" These papers were repab- 
lished in London, and a prominent English review, in an 
article referring to them, acknowledged that it was forthe 
first time informed that “the Americans are making most 
rapid strides in all the most useful manufactures, not only for 
their own consumption, bat also for exportation, to a degreo 
that was once deemed incompatible with their situation, as 
having such immense lands to settle.” * 

The views of Tench Coxe on the importance of encouraging 
the domestic manufactures of the United States were not held 
with any undue preference of them to other important inter- 
ests. His expressed opinion was, that “in the United States 
there is no reason to entertain a doubt of the general propo- 
sition that labor and skill applied to land will produce the 
greatest amount of riches,” and that “our true interests 
should restrain us from burdening or impeding agricalture in 
any way.” It was bis theory, however, that the two interests 
should not conflict with each other, but be united in the bonds 
of n common encouragement and support, and that the more 
important interest, agriculture, should be the foundation 
upon which the system of manufacture should be built To 
develop such a theory in practice there must be the growth of 
a“ redundant staple” in this country. It was upon this idea 
that the policy of England concerning the woolen manufac- 
ture and the production of wool was founded. Such a staple 
could only be found in America in cotton. As carly as 1786 
ho became convinced that cotton, whieh he had seen oceasion- 
ally in gardens in Maryland, might be cultivated extensively 
in this country. Examining the subject, he came to the con- 

1 Monthly Review, 1792, p. 220. 
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corner of Ninth and Market streets. A report, madeearlyin 
November, 1788, by the Managers, of whom Samuel Weth- 
erill, Jr., was Chairman, showed that, on the 23d of Amgust, 
1787, the amount which had boon received for the enterprise 
was £1,827 104. 6d,, and that there had been expended for 
machines, utensils, and fitting up the house for the manufac 
tory, £453 10s, 2d., leaving a balance, as cireulating capital, 

of £874 0s. 4d. 

The committee of the managers, having the immediate 
charge of the business, purchased a quantity of flax and set 
etroen fo snd tise Iendred ee ees 
them employed, during the ensuing winter spring, 
spinning linen yarn. A carding machine and four spinning 
Jennies, of forty, forty-four, sixty, and eighty spindles, respeo- 
tively, were set to work in the manufactory in the spring of 
1788, as soon as the season would permit the building to be 
fitted up. ‘The first loom was set up, and put inte operation, 
about April 12, 1788. The number of looms was 
increased till it amounted to twenty-six; and by the Ist of 
November, 1788, 11,367 yards had boen made of difforent 
fabrics, such as were then in domand,— jeans, corduroys, 
bird's eye, plain and flowered cottons, flax-linens, and tow- 
linens. A reasonable profit had been realized, and the com- 
mittee considered the exhibit of the operations of the factory 
a8 “ highly encouraging.” 

The following vote was passed by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, March 26, 1789 : — 

“Whereas it appears to this House that a number of patriotic 
citizens have subscribed sums of money for the purpose of forming 
* fund, to be applied to the institution of a Mannfactory in this 
State, under the dircetion of certain persons, styled the * Mamufac- 
turing Committee of tho Pennsylvania Society for the Encourage 
ment of Manufactures and the Useful Arts,’ and under whom = 
manufactory of cotton articles has accordingly been established with 
Brent prospect of success in the city of Philadelphia, the Treasirer 
is directod to subscribe for one-hundred shares, £1,000. 
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“In January, 1776, Edward Parker, who then resided near the 
Brick Mocting Houee, memorialized the Convention in regard to | 
the manufacture of linen and woolen goods, and received a subsidy 
of £300, to enable him to start business. He stated that he 
had erected a house, provided himself with all manner of imple- 
ments, and had five looms constantly employed in manufacturing. 
‘This house is belioved to be now standing." 

“British goods having become scarce, several mannfactures, 
which had been prohibited in the colonies, were pow (1778) estab- 
lished in or near the town; among others, a bleach-yard by Mr. 
Riddle, a linen factory by Mz, MeFadon, and @ woolen and linen 
fuetory by Mr. Charles Carroll.” * 


‘The following advertisement in the “Maryland Journal 
and Baltimore Advertiser,” December 9, 1777, refers to the 
establishment of Mr. MeFadon : — 


“Georce Tows Potowmack, Now. 18, 17TT. 
“Two hemp-hacklers are wanted by the subseriber at his fuetary~ 
in said town, where « good salary or wages will be given, and con— 
stant employ for two hands. ‘Those who have hackles of their own 
will be most acceptable, Weaver's lays are made at said fnctory— 
on the shortest notice and best perfection. 
“ Arex. McFapon.” 


Anadvertisement in the same newspaper, October 27, 1778. 
refers to an industry carried on by Charles Carroll of Gar— 
rollton : — 

“ Wanted, at the subscriber's manufactory of coarse Woolens and 
Linens, carried on at his dwelling-plantation beyond Eli-Ridgo, = 
man capable of carrying on the same to the best advantage. Such = 
one, woll recommended for his eapacity, honesty, and sobriety, will 
meet with proper encouragement by applying 

“CHanues Cannon.” 
* Johnston's History of Cecil County, Maryland, pp. 324, 325. 
* Gritith, Annals of Baltimore, p. 80. 
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‘The following paragraph in the “ Columbian Centinel ” of 
Boston, September 3, 1785, imficates that a company had 
‘been formed in Connecticut, about the close of the Revolu- 
tion, for the culture of silk, including probably its manufac- 
ture into sewing-silk and silk fabrics: — 

“In the infant attempt towand the culture of Silk by the Silk 
Company in Conneeticat, is displayed the spirit of geauine patriot- 
isn Every one who bas at heart the interest of his country, which 
will ever be promoted by its rising commerce, mast rejoice in the 
opening prospect.” 

‘This paragraph probably had reference to the organization 
of residents of Mansfield, Conn., which, some throo years 
later, received a charter from the General Assembly of Con- 
nectient, its action having been taken on the following Me- 
‘morial : — 


“ To the” Honourable General Amembly of the State of Con- 
necticut, to be comvened at New Haven, on the second Thursday of 
October next. 

“The Memorial of a number of the Inkabitaats of the town of 
to your Honours humbly sheweth ; — That your memorialists, under 
2 fall conviction of the unhappy situation to which they, and the 
other inhabitants of the sate, have been reduced by reason of draw 
ing from us our cirealating medium, and depriving the country of 
her wealth, in purchasing articles of foreign growth and manufne- 
ture, have, for a considerable time past, tarned their attention to 
‘the cultivation of mulberry trees and the manufacturing of sill. 
And your memorinlists would inform your Honours that, from the 
encouragement of the Honourable Legislative Body of this State in 
the Premiums, which they have been pleased to grant, from the 
natural fitness of tho soil for the production of the Mulberry, and 
by your Momorialists’ own industry, they have boon able to raise 
large quantities of raw-ilk, some of which has been mannfactured 
into cloth, and the remaining part into sewingsilk, which, if prope 
erly mado, is acknowledged to be equal to any that is imported. 
And your Honours’ memorinlists would beg leave further to state 
that they live contiguous to each other ; and, from the natare of the 
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A bill was passed at the January session, 1789, incorporat- 
ing the above named persons as “The Director, 
and Company of Connecticut Silk Manufacturers,” and ex- 

them from taxes for twelve years. Among the pro- 
visions of the act was one that the company should meet for 
organization at Mansfield, on the first Monday in April, 
1789. 

We have given the list of the memorislists in full, as it 
contains the names of several men who were the ancestors of 
successful silk manufacturers in the present century, and of 
some who are still engaged in the business in Mansfield. The 
enterprise, though there is no record which we have been 
able to find of its long continuance, was of so much impor- 
tance and promise at the time, that it seems strange that no 
reference should have been made to it by Alfred T. Lilly in 
his pamphlet on the “Silk Industry of the United States 
from 1766 to 1874,” or in the history of “The Silk Industry 
of America" prepared for the Centennial Exposition, and 
published in 1876, by the Silk Association of America, 


‘The earliest impulse to the cotton manufacture in Massa 
chusetts was given by Hon. Hugh Orr, an ingenious mechanic, 
and a gentleman of much enterprise and public spirit He 
was born at Lochwinnock, Scotland, January 2, 1715, and, 
emigrating to this country, arrived June 17, 1740, and settled 
in Bridgewater, Mass. He had learned the trade of gunsmith 
and of locksmith in his native land, but there was hardly a 
branch of the iron manufacture which did not, at some time, 
engage his attention. He established a shop at Kast Bridge 
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and spinning of sheep's wool, as well as of cotton wool.” On 
the 8th of Murch, 1787, Richard Cranch was appointed by 
the Senate, with such as the Houze should join, “ to examine 
the machines which are now nearly completed,” and “ aleo to 
report to the next General Court what gratuity, in their opin- 
ion, the said Robert and Alexander justly deserve, as a reward: 
for their ingenuity in forming those machines, and a an en- 
couragement for their public spirit in making them known to 
this Commonwealth.” On May 2, 1787, a resolve was passed 
discharging thom from tho £200 (which seems to have been 
in the nature of a loan), and granting them six tickets in the 
State Land Lottery, in which there wore no blanks, This 
revolve provided, also, * that said machines be placed in charge 
of Hugh Orr, Esq., who is requested to explain to such citi- 
zens ag may apply for the samo, the principles on whieh snid 
machines are constructed, and the advantages arising from 
their use, both by verbal explanations and by letting them 
see tho machines at work,” and “that publie notice be given 
for three weeks successively in Adams ¢ Nourso’s newspaper 
that said machinos may be acon and examined at the house of 
Hon. Hugh Orr in Bridgewater.” For this reason the ma- 
chines were designated * The State Models.” 

‘These models, for which it was claimed that they were con- 
structed on the principle of the Arkwright Machines, did not 
prove to be of any value. There is record of only two spim- 
ning-frames, constructed as copies of them, both of which 
were in the possession of Moses Brown when Samuel Slater 
went to the little mill at Pawtucket Bridge to undertake the 
organization of a cotton factory there, and were condemned 
by him as worthless. The brothers Barr, it is believed, had 
had no practical experience in operating the Arkwright sys 
tem of machinery, and had gained the knowledge, by which 
they undertook to construct them, only by observation. 


At its May scasion for 1787 the Goneral Assombly of Con- 
‘necticut again displayed its interest in domestic manufactures 
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A resolution was passed by both Houses of the Genoral As- 
sombly granting the exclusive Right and Privilege, asked for, 
for the term of seven years from the rising of the Assembly, 
and in the territory of the State enst of the Connecticut 
River, and to a distance of ten miles west of eaid river. It’ 
was also resolved that, “if said Loomis shall 20 long improve 
said works, no person shall be allowed the privilege of erect- 
ing similar works within thirty miles of the works he shall so. 
erect, within the limits aforesaid, for another term of seven 
years.” It was provided in the above resolution that, “if said 
Loomis shall fail to build said works within the term of three 
years, then this grant to be void, and that this grant shall not 
affect any privilege granted, the presont session of this As- 
sombly, to promote the manufacture of Wool” 

‘That this enterprise of Samuel Loomis was successful, toa 
degree at least to encourage its continuance, is indicated by 
his memorial presented to the General Assembly at its May 
session of 1792. The memorial stated that be had “for four 
years carried on the Duck manufactory, which is very advan. 
tagoous to this State, that he hae sustained sundry losses in 
erecting said manufactory, and that it is necessary to enlarge 
it, praying for a grant of six hundred pounds, or a grant to 
him of a lottery, to raise that sum.” It was resolved by the 
General Assembly that “said Loomis have liberty, and lib- 
erty is hereby granted him, to set up a lottery to raise the 
sum of three hundred pounds.” 
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1787-1788. 


BEVERLY COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Beverly, Mass. 


‘Ture first cdtton factory in Now England, the second in the 
United States, was commenced in the fall of 1787. On the 
Sth of February, 1787, Thomas Somers, an Englishman, 
expert in the eotton manufacture, presented the following 
petition to the Legislatare of Massachusetts : — 


“The petition of Thomas Somers hereby showeth, That, in the 
fall of the yoar 1785, the Tradermon and Manufaetarers of Balti- 
more in Maryland, having formed themselves into an association, in 
order to apply to the Legislature in behalf of American Manufac- 
tures, being stimulated thereby by # circular letter of the Trades- 
wen und Manufacturers of Boston, your petitioner, then residing in 
Baltimore (having been formerly brought up to the cotton manu- 
facture), and willing to contribute what lay in his power to introduce 
said manufactare in America, did, at his own risque and expense, 
ge to England to procure the machines for carding and spinning 
eettom. That, after much difficulty, your petitioner found that he 
could only take deseriptions and models of said enginoe, with which 
he retarmed to Baltimore, last summer. Soon after hie arrival, ho 
foand that they were very dilntory about encouraging the matter, 
and, with the advice of some friends, be resolved to try what might 
be done in Boston. That on his way to Boston, the sloop was driven 
uhore on Cape Cod, by which misfortune your petitioncr lost almost 
ono half of the mall property he had to subsist on till ho could get 
into business. Your petitioner therefore humbly prays for such 
malstance to begin the manufacture, as shall seem most agreeable to 
year Honors. 
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“NB. Your petitioner is perfect master of the weaving in the 
speediest manner, and of adapting to advantage the different kinds 
of yarn for Marscilles-quilting, dimity, muslins (plain, striped, or 
ebocked), ealico (cotton and linen), jeans, jeannetts, handkerchief, 
ebock, dvabs, and many other kinds in that Tine, and understands 
the management of cotton, and how the spinning should be pore 
formed.” 

On this petition the following action was taken, March 8, 
1787: — 

“ With a viow to encourage the aforesaid mannfactare, and to give 
the said Somers an opportunity to give specimens of his abilities to 
perfect the manufactures set forth in said petition > Resolved, that 
there be paid oat of the Public Treasury, by warrant from the Gov- 
ernor and Council, twenty pounds, lawful money, to be applied to 
the purposes aforesaid, which sum shall be deposited in the hands of 
Hon. Hugh Orr, esq, of Bridgewater, who shall be = committee to 
superintend the application of the same.” 

‘There is little doubt that the going of Thomas Somers to 
Boston, and his presentation to the Massachusetts Legislature 
of his competency to conduct the manufacture of cotton yarns 
and fabrics, suggested to the enterprising capitalists, who es 
tablished the factory at Beverly, the investment of their 
capital for that purpose. ‘The persous who made this, invest: 
ment were John, George, and Andrew Cabot, Joshua Fisher, 
Moses Browa, Israel Thorndike, Isaac Chapman, and Deborah 
Cabot, of Beverly, and Henry Higginson, of Boston. 

We have not found any record of the conveyance of the 
land on which the factory was built, and are not able, con- 
sequently, to give the date of that initial step in the business 
of the company. The location was in the northern part of 
the town, nbout two miles from the church of the First Parish, 
at what was known, early in this century, as Baker's Corner, 
and was at the corner of Cabot and Dodge streats, ‘Tha reas 
son for erecting the factory in a part of the town, which must 
then have been very sparsely inhabited, is not apparent. The 
building was erected in the summer or early fall of 1787, and 
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Nathan Dane. He was the eminent lawyer and statesman of 
that time, residing at Beverly, and signed the petition prob- 
ably to give it the weight of his character and influence, with- 
out the intention of becoming personally one of the company, 
‘The title of the company was to be “The Proprietors of the 
Boverly Cotton Manufactory,” and the capital authorized 
was £10,000 real, aud £80,000 personal, equivalent to 
2300,000 federal currency. 

On the 17th of Febasy, 1789, the following Resolve was 
passed by the Massachusetts Legislature : — 


“Be it Resolved, That there be granted, and there hereby is 
granted accordingly, and conveyed to John Cabot, Joshua Fisher, 
Henry Higginson, Moses Brown, George Cabot, Andrew Cabot, 
Terael Thorndike, Isaac Chapman, and Deborah Cabot, they being 
members of tho said corporation, tho value of five hundred pounds, 
lawfnl money, In specie, to be paid in the Eastern lands, the prop- 
erty of this Commonwealth, —the said lands to be valued, ascer 
tained, and conveyed by the Committee for the sale thereof, —to 
have and to hold the eame, with the appurtenances, to them and 
their heirs and assigns forever, for their uso as tenants in common 
fn the proportion following, to wit: to the said John Cabot ten 
fortieth parts ; to tho said Joshua Fisher nine fortioth parts; to the 
said Henry Higginson four fortieth parts; to the said Moses Brown 
four fortioth parts; to the said George Cabot four fortieth parts ; 
to the eaid Androw Cabot two fortieth parte; to the said Isrnel 
‘Thorndike four fortioth parts; to the said Issac Chapman one 
fortieth part; and to the said Deborah Cabot two fortieth parts, 
Provided, however, that this resolre and the grant aforesaid shall 
be void, and the said land shall again revert to this Commonvwealth, 
unless tho maid corporation or the said grantoos, thoir heirs or ae 
signs, shall manufacture, within soven years from the passage of 
this Resolve, a quantity of cotton and piece-goods, of a quality 
usually imported into this Commonwealth, not Tess than fifty thou 
sand of yards; and shall keep in a book a full and true accoant of 
the several kinds and the quantity of cach kind, and the value of 
the mmo, which account shall be verified by the testimony of at 
least two of the proprietors on oath, and a fair copy thereof be 
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the actual loss to the proprietors, in the business of two years 
and nine months, had been £1,214 0s. 4d., or $4,046.72. 

‘The number of spindles at this time, as was stated in the 
times the number which Samuel Slater put into operation at 
Pawtucket in the following December, his two Arkwright 
frames having respectively twenty-four and forty-cight spin- 
dies, seventy-two in both. The Arkwright spinning-frame, 
however, would spin a much larger amount of yarn than 
could be spun on a spinning-jenny of the same number of 
spindles. But it is plain that the enterprise at Beverly was 
on amuch larger scale than that of Almy, Brown & Slater. 
This fact was also acknowledged in a letter under date of 
April 19, 1791, from Moses Brown, of Providence, to Moses 
Brown, of Beverly, one of the proprietors, in which he | 
ys:— 
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Eady im 1088, 2 srbeeripum wos epened iz Hartford, 
Winter, Farmongam, W echeesichi amd Mobictows, Conn. 
fe mame a famd oe estan Gh: ammnduure of weaken cloth 
ie Hartieed The capital peogemed was 21250, i ee bam 
Gee aad recasydee shane oé 21? cach which were taken by 
Jemmiah Wadewseth Other prominent shacebobders were 
Feme oot, Thomas Sepmour, OGver Elieworth, and Oliver 
Welkom. The company was organised Aped 15, 1758, under 
fhe title of « Harticed Wonks Manafsctory” 

‘To encwerage the enterprise a rescintive was passed by the 
General Assembly of the Suae at ite May session for 1788 
thot — 


(= AB wok bedtings as shall be apprepruted ta and be employed 
me the manstarcere of Wonder Ciach by the Company lately formed 
me the Cary of Hazthord and 2» vicinity fix the perpose of establish 
eg asd carping ce sock macstactare winhi this state shall be, and 
‘the mame are hereby, exemperd from any Tax or Assemanent for the 
term of Sre years, amd that the polls of every person whatever, who 
shall eocstantis labour at said mansfactory, shall im Hike manner, be 
eempted from the List ef Polls and Rateable Estate for the term 
of two years mezt after the rising of this Awembly. And be it fare 
ther enacted by the aathority aforraaid that a Bounty of one penny 
em the pound, upes all Woolen Yarn that shall be span and made 
inte cloth at caid manufactory before the ist day of Juma, 1739, 
shall be poid to said Company or their Agest, forthe use of said 
(Commpacry.” 
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“The manufacture, after struggling with every obstacle, begins 
to Bourish, and bids fair to be advantageous to the proprietors, as 
well as to the public. ‘The quality of the clothw, more especially the 
coarser is acknowledged on all hands to be superior to that of the 
English of tho same fineness. It is an undeniable fact that the 
coatings made here are more durable than the English, The great 
objection, formerly made to the coloring and finishing the cloths, is 
now removed, it being agrood by the best judges that the difference 
botweon the best finished Engtish cloths and those of this manufas- 
ture is hardly perceivable.” 

Tn view of these facts it was natural that the managers of 
the Hartford Woolen Manufactory should be encouraged to 
hope that the reputation of their goods would rise, and the 
sale of them be increased, especially as they offered them at 
as low a price as that for which English goods of the same 
quality were selling. They were disappointed in thia, and 
their goods accumulated on their hands so that, in November, 
1792, they were obliged to sell them at auction. In the 
mean time Daniel Hinsdale had resigned the agency, and 
Elisha Colt, nephew of Peter Colt, a leading direetor, had 
been appointed to the office, as also to that of secretary, in 
place of his uncle, In September, 1793, the company was 
again obliged to resort to auction sales to dispose of their 
products. 

The condition of the factory in 1794 is very clearly set 
forth in an account of a visit made to it in the month of May 
of that year by Henry Wansey, who spent most of the months 
of May, June, and July, 1794, in a tour in this eountry. Mr, 
Wausey, as indicated by the title-page of his book, published 
soon after his return to England, in which the author's name 
is given as “Henry Wansy, F. A. S., a Wiltshire Clothier,” 
was an English manufacturer, and that he was a 
of some consideration was indicated by the fact that he 
brought letters of introduction to Jereminh Wadsworth and 
other prominent Americans, and was entertained at dinner by 
President Washington. The general tenor of his observa- 
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On the 10th of December, 1794, the company announced a 
dividend of fifty per cent. on the original shares, to be paid 
in the finished goods of the company. It is probable that this 
was the first dividend and the only one made before the final 
settlement of the concern. | 

The business was continued till, on the 24th of August, 
1795, it was announced that the time bad expired for which 
the proprietors had engaged to pursue the busincss, and that | 
a final settlement of the concern had become 
Notice was given that the property would baisold ahaookiod 
at the store of Elisha Colt. The sale would begin on Wednes- 
day, the sixteenth of September, and continue on Wednes- 
day of every succeeding week until completed. The property 
consisted of one hundred and forty pieces of finished goods, 
four thousand pounds of wool, eight looms, two carding- 
machines, one spinning-jenny, one twisting-machine, and other 
implements, dye-stuffs, etc. ‘The greater part of the machin- 
ery, if not the whole of it, was purchased by Jeremiah Wads- 
worth, who may, perhaps, have carricd on the business for 
a short time longer, or until April, 1797, when Mr. Colt 
announced the sale of the machinery at auction. The factory 
was built originally at the expense of the company, on land 
belonging to the town of Hartford, either hired by the com- 
pany without a lease, or occupied by it for some years without 
rent. On the 4th of June, 1792, the Selectmen leased the 
land to Jeremiah Wadsworth for the term of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years, with an annual rent of £8, Inwful 
money. There is no record of the conveyance from the com- 
pany to him. Its date must have been prior to August 7, 
1197, on which day he conveyed to Thomas Tisdall, for £400, 
“one certain building, lately ocenpied for a 
house of woolen cloth, now occupied by said Thomas in the 
manufacture of soap and candles, on Maiden Lane, 30 called.” 
Many persons, now living, remember the building as the old 
soap-factory on the bank of Little River, at the foot of Mul- 
berry Street, It was burned April 3, 1854, 
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beg leave humbly to represent to the Honourable Court that 


pended upwards of 36,000 in erecting buildings, ete., for said 
‘business, and expect to add double that sum, to complete the 
manufacture. They represent, further, that the Resolve of 
March %, 1788, granting a bounty, required that the Duck 
should be twenty-eight inches wide, but that the best jadges 
do not chuse to have it more than twenty-four inches in width, 
agreeable to the usual width of English Duok, as they assure 
us the sails are much stronger, and wear the better, for being 
made of narrow Duck, and that it will not meet with so ready 
asale if it is wider.” They petitioned that the provision for 
bounty might be so altered as to allow twenty-four inches as 
the width. This petition was granted by a resolution, passed 
and approved January 81, 1789, which allowed, also, that 
the bounty should be granted on sail-eloth previously made, 
though only twenty-four inches wide. 

We quote several interesting references to the operations 
of the society. The following is an extract from an article 
in the “Gazetto of the United States,” published in New 
York, May 6, 1789: — 


“The duck manufacture in Boston is patronized by gentlemen of 
tho first character and fortane in that place, and there is the great 
est probability that the navigation of the State will, in a few years, 
be wafted to every quarter of the globe by canvas from American 
looms, The manufacturing house for duck in Boston is 
situated in the south west part of the town, The building is one 
hundred and eighty feet long, two stories high. ‘The upper part is 
improved by the spinners of the chains of warp of the duck. Six- 
teen young women and as many girls, under the direction of a steady 
matron, aro here employed. In the lower part are 
looms, which can turn out two pieces of duck, of forty yards each, 
per week. This mannfactare is of groat pablic benefit, and it em- 
ploys a great number of the poor.” 
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“Bostos Maxuvacturen Sam-Crom. 

“The proprietors of the Snil-Cloth Mannfactory in Boston, in 
order to remove the prejudice, which some American Duck has 
made in the minds of the public by being sold for Boston make, and 
to give evidence of the superiority of their cloth, exhibit the follow- 
ing ccrtifioate ; — 

4+ We, the subscribers, merchants of Boston, do cortify that we 
have cloathed our vessels with tho sail-cloth made at the Boston 
Manufactory, under the superintendence of Mr. Alker, and have 
made sufficient trial of it to judge of its quality and goodness. We 
are fully of th opinion that it is much superior to any foroign duck 
wo have ever used, it wears much longer and is not Hable to mildew, 
like imported canvas.’ 


The above certificate waa signed by Stephen Higginson 
and six other merchants. Similar certificates were signed by 
eight sailmakers and one ship-master, of Boston. Within 
three years, the factory was able to produce two thousand 
yards per week, and, for several years thereafter, the annual 
product was from eighty thousand to one hundred and twenty 
thousand yards, the value being from #26,000 to $39,000, 
As is indicated in the foregoing extracts, great perfection of 
product was attained, and it was found possible to compete 
successfully with sail-cloth of forcign manufacture, and the 
business was prosperous for several years, The factory 
afforded an carly instance of a workmen's union for mutual 
improvement and support, according to the by-laws of which 
quarreling, profanity, and careless workmanship were pun- 
ished. In 1792 there were four hundred employees, and the 
weekly product was not less than fifty pieces of duck. 

By the death of the owner, Mrs, Pecker, the land passed to 
her heirs, by whom it was sold to Samuel Breck, one of the 
owners of the buildings, on different dates from July 9, 1795, 
to October 18, 1796. 

‘We have no definite information concerning the time of, or 
the reason for, the closing of the operations of the factory, 
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employs eight spinners, earh acting independently of each other, so 

a to occasion no interruption to the ree if one is stopped ; whereay, 
at the Boston Manafactory of this article, esch spinner has a small 

gil to turn the wheel. The looms are also differently constructed 
from those of the common kind, and spon an improved plan.” 

The proprietor of the manufactory at Haverhill was Sam- 

nel Blodgett. 
‘We have found two references to 2 manufactory of duck at 
‘Springfield, Mass, which probably went into operation about 
the same time with those at Boston and Haverhill, and under 
the impalse of the legislative bounty granted in 178% ‘The 
following extract from the “ New York Journal,” June 27, 
1792, shows that the proprietor of the manufactory, after 
having, for some time, made duck from flax im the usual man- | 
ner, made a discovery which enabled him to change the ma- 
terial of his fabric, securing a better result and larger profit 
for himself. 

“ A manofacturer at Springfield, Mass, has discovered a method of 
spinning hemp, hitherto uaknown in this country. His sailduckis | 
now entirely manefactared from that article (instead of fax, as here- 
tofore). Tt is said to have every advantage over sail-cloth, made 
from flax, being whiter, more durable, and not subject to mildew.” 

‘That this manufactory was in profitable operation, at least 
for several years, we have the testimony of the Duke de la 
Rochefoucault Liancourt, a French nobleman who traveled in 
the United States and Canada, in 1795-0-T, in the following 
extract: — 

“T learned that, in those parts of Connectieat which Hie along the 
River and contiguous to Massachusetts, there is a considerable 
quantity of hemp produced, that supplies materials for a mann- 
facture of sailcloth in Springfield, is which twonty men are con- 
stantly employed, and which, during the seven years which hare 
elapsed since its establishment, has afforded large profits to its 


owner. 
3 Travels through the United States of North America, vole i p. ATT, 
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‘im this city, with some repairs, would 
im which to ervet said looms, and carry om said business; and, as 
said cellar is now entirely eles, your Honours’ n 


ations as may be necessary. Your petitioner woald beg leave, for- 
ther, to suggest that, as the encouragement of pst Bae 
‘State is an object of importance with your Honours, he woald re 
‘quest the favor of enjoying the ssid cellar, free from expence except 
said repairs, and, as in duty band, shall ever pray. 
“Mose Bare 
“New Havex, Oct 14, 1755." 


NEW YORK MANUFACTORY, New Yeek, N. ¥. 
Late in the year 1788, an interest in the development of 


style of “The New York Society for the Encouragement of 
American Manufactures.” The first meeting of the society, 
of which we hare found any record, was held at Rawson's 
Tavern, January 6, 1789, at which it was unanimously re- 
solved to raise a fund to promote the objects of the society. 
A notice, dated February 4, was published in these words: 
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in the earlier years of the cotton manufacture, both in Great 
Britain and in America, for cloth in which cotton was used at 
all. With the ordinary spinning-wheel or the early spinning. 
machines, it was hardly possible to spin cotton yarns of sufi- 
cient strength to serve for warps, so that the use of linen 
yarns for this purpose was necessary. 

Second. The cotton-thread mentioned in this advertisement 
was not sewing-thread, but a thread of slacker twist, suitable 
for the purpose mentioned, and such as is still made for the 
same purposes. 

At the annual meeting of the society, held March 16, 
1791, several changes were made in the Board of Directors, 
and Henry Ten Broeck was elected Treasurer vice Alexander 
Robertson, who had been Treasurer from the organization of 
the society. We have found no notice, in the journals of the 
period, of an annual meeting in March, 1792, or subsequently. 

In the “ Daily Advertiser” of New York, May 9, 1798, 
was the following advertisement, which was continued until 
December 8d of that year: — 


“A MANUFACTURING HOUSE, 
FOR SALE, or TO BE LET. 

“Being the property of the New York Manufacturing Society, sit- 
uated in Vesey Street, near the North River, subject to a lease for 
seventeen years, at £30 per annum, ground rent. The building is 
of brick, large and spacious, containing, besides every necessary 
apartment for carrying on the cotton and linen manufactory, a com 
venient dwelling for the Manager, with a wash-house adjoining 
thereto, Any person wishing to purchase or lease the above 
described premises will be pleased to apply to Mr. Gibson thereon, 
or to James NIcHOLsoy, 

Joun LAWRENCE, or 
Jacos Haurerr. 

“(3 The Public are informed. the Tickets issued by the Manu- 
facturing Society will continue to be received and redeemed as 
usual at the Factory, or at Mr. H. Ten Broeck’s, Treasurer, and 
will not be taken out of circulation until public notice ia given.” 
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‘This advertisemont, continued nearly seven months, renders 
it probable that the society had coasod manufacturing, or was 
disposed to do so. In the subjoined note there is a reference 
to the small notes of one, two, three, four, five pence, and of 
higher denominations, which were issued by the Directors as 
early as August 8, 1790, and had evidently been used, for 
more than three years, by the operatives, and probably by 
others, 28 money, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


On the 17th of January, 1789, « meeting of gentlemen was 
held in Wilmington, Del., at which Articles of Agreement 
were adopted, with a preamble setting forth, at considerable 
Jength, the importance of encouraging American industries. 
‘The articles were these: — 

© For whieh purpose we do hereby form ourselves into an associa- 
tion by the name of «The Delaware Society for the Encouragement 
and Promotion of the Manufactories of the United States.’ 

“1. Avd we therefore agree that we will appear annually, on 
the ist day of Jasoary, in « fall and compleat suit of American 
mnpufactorios. 

2. That we will encourage the raising of sbeep and the growth 
of hemp and flax. 

3. And that we will discourage the importation of foreign 
articles, and always give the preference to American Manufactories, 
when there is a reasonable proportion betwees the prices and good- 


mess,” 


















WORCESTER COTTON MANUFACTORY, Werveter, Mam 

On the 5th of February, 1789, the following notice ap- 
peared in the “ Massachusetts Spy,” published at Worcester, 
Masa: — 

“Several gentlemen are about establishing a Cotton manufactory 
in thin town. A subscription for defraying the expense of making 
the spinning machine, called a ‘jenny,’ is already filled.” 

‘The deeds, which only conveyed to the grantees the use of 
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for the purpose of establishing « cotton manufactory in that plaes, 
and expended about one thousand pounds in erecting suitable build- 
ings, and procuring the necessary machines, to prosecute the busi- 
ness with advantage. ‘That, for various reasons, sundry of said aseo- 
ciates were afterwards desirous of withdrawing their proportion of 
the stock from the capital, and eventually the whole of said build- 
ings, machines, and stock have become the property of your me- 
morialist. An encouragement of the American Manufactures, your 

. memorialist apprehends, is of grest importance to the welfare of the 
community ; and, if suitably encouraged, he doubts not, may soon 
preclude the necessity of many Importations. He is very desirous 
to prosecute the cotton manufacture in said town of Worcester, as 
he is persuaded it might be done with great advantage; but finds 
himself unable to do so without some aid from government. He is 
therefore induced humbly to entreat from the government the loan 
of six hundred pounds for the term of seven years, to be applied for 
the sole purpose of prosecuting the cotton manufactaring in said 
Worcester. He is ready and willing to give indabitable security to 
the government that the money, thus loaned. shall be applied for the 
purpose aforesaid, and that the same shall be repaid at such times 
as your Honors shall direct.” 

The following resolve was adopted by the Legislature, 
February 20, 1792 :— 

“ Resolved, That the prayer thereof be so far granted that the 
Buildings, Machines, and Stock, belonging to said Nathan Patch 
and his associates, improved, or to be improved, in the said town of 
Worcester, be and they are hereby exempted from taxation for the 
term of ten years from the date of this Resolve.” 


The petition for a loan does not appear to have been 
granted. 

We have no further information as to the continuance af 
this industry, which, as one of the earliest of similar enter. 
prises in this country, was of especial interest. It is not 
probable, however, that it continued long, as the machinery 
was of the style in use before the introduction of the Ark- 
wright machines, which were introduced in several places in 
New England before 1800, and with which carding and spin. 
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which it was claimed that the latter enterprise was “ the first 
essay of the kind in this city.” 


PORTSMOUTH MANUPACTORY, Portsmonth, N. H. 

The only indication of the existence of a textile manufac 
tory in Portsmouth, N. H., before the close of the last een- 
tury, which we have found, is contained in an advertisement 
of Samuel Bowles in the * New Hampshire Spy,” dated Ports: 
mouth, December 27, 1789, with the heading “ Portsmouth 
Manufactory.” Mr. Bowles offered for sale “at his shop a 
variety of Cloths, Baizes, and Fustians, which have been man- 
ufactured, this season, for the Mannfacturing Society in this 
Town, which he will sell very low for the CASH.” He ex. 
pressed the hope “that all who have a sympathy for the 
Poor, will encourage the sale of the above-mentioned Articles, 
that the Society may be enabled to supply the Poor with work 
snother season.” He also stated that “many of the indus 
trious Poor have been greatly benefited by this Society, who 
must otherwise have suffered for want of employ.” From 
this it is certain that there was in Portsmouth a regular 
organization, partly charitable, partly patriotic, and partly for 
expected profits; but whether it had a regular faetory, or 
only furnished materials and employed the poor at their 
homes, paying them for their Iabor, and selling its produets, 
is not so manifest; it certainly is not susceptible of absolute 
proof. The heading of the advertisement is in favor of the 
former idea, though even this is susceptible ef a different 
interpretation, the word “manufactory” being used at that 
period, as we have stated, as synonymous with “ manufac- 
ture;" while the clause “ manufactured, this season, for the 
Manufacturing Society” would indicate that the fabrics, 
offered for sale, were not made in any establishment operated 
by the society. This, with the absence of any tradition, or 
notice in contemporaneous history of any such factory, sug- 
gests the conclusion that it did not exist, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
1790. 


ALMY, BROWN & SLATER, 
North Providence, R. I. 


Tr may be of interest, at this point in our history, in con- 
nection with the sketch of the firm which first successfully 
operated the Arkwright machinery in this country, to refer 
briefly to the leading inventions of the eighteenth century 
which had so important a relation to the establishment of 
textile industries in Great Britain and other countries, super- 
seding the manufacture of cloth, pursued usually by individu- 
als at their own homes with simple apparatus, to supply the 
needs of themselves or their families, or, if taking the form of 
a regular trade pursued for the purpose of profit and a liveli- 
hood, still having the same crude and ineffective methods. 

The first invention in order of time, of historical importance, 
was that of a device, rather than a machine, viz., that of the 
fiy-shuttle, patented May 26, 1783, by John Kay, a native of 
Bury, Lancashire, residing then in Colchester, in the same 
county. A specification of this patent describes the operation 
of the fly-shuttle in these words: “The weaver sits in the 
middle of the loom, and pulls a small cord, which casts the 
shuttle from side to side at pleasure. The cloth is more even 
than it is where the layer is pulled by two men, one at each 
end of the loom.” The fly-shuttle came into use very gradu- 
ally, this result receiving a great impetus in 1760, when 
Robert, son of John Kay, invented the drop-box, by means of 
which the weaver can use any one of two, three, or even more 
shuttles, with weft of different colors. 
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‘The earliest patent for spinning by machinery, for an in- 
yention made some years earlier by John Wyatt, of Litch- 
field, was granted in the name of Lewis Paul, June 24, 1788, 
and it deserves particular notice for yarious reasons. In the 
first place it describes accurately the process of roller-spin- 
ning. Secondly, this feature of the patent was not put into 
successful operation until more than thirty years later, when 
Arkwright took his first patent. ‘Thirdly, because the exist- 
ence of this patent, or, at least, of its first specification, if not 
entirely unknown at the time of the trials on the validity of 
Arkwright’s patents, in 1781 and 1785, was not mentioned ; 
and, even as Jate as 1827, in an article in the “ Edinburgh 
Review ” for June of that year, presenting an elaborate argu- 
ment in fayor of the claims of Arkwright, as disputed by 
Richard Guest, there is no reference to it. 

‘The patent claims three methods of operation. The first is 
described as follows : — 

Tho wool or cotton being prepared, one end of the roving is put 
between a pair of rollers, which by their motion draw in the cotton 
to be spun, and a succession of other rollers, moving proportionately 
faster than the first, draw the roving into any degree of fincnem 
which may be requi 

‘The second process, a3 described, is quite unintelligible 
without drawings, ‘The third process is described as fol- 
lows: — 

“Tn some other cases only the first pair of rollers is used, and 
then the bobbins, on which the yarn is spun, are so contrived arto 
raw faster than the rollers give, and in auch proportion as the first 
sliver is proposed to be diminished.” 

‘Though the first process coincides with Arkwright’s roller = 
spinning, it does not appear to have been put in operation 
even by the inventor. The third process only was naed, asia 
evident from the letter of Charlos Wyatt, the son of the im-—a 
ventor, quoted by Bains, in which is the following sentence == 


“The wool had been carded in the common way, and was pla 
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It was little else than the union of a number of spindles, 
operating together in the same machine, by extending and 
twisting the thread in the same manner as on a one thread 
spinning wheel. 

A patent for a carding machine was granted, August 80, 
1748, to Lewis Paul. A specification in the patent describes 
the use of a card-cylinder, operating upon cards placed be- 
neath, the cotton being taken from it by hand. Importeat 
improvements in the carding machine were made in 1772 by 
John Lees, who invented the feeder, and by James Har 
greaves, who invented the crank and comb for taking the eot- 
ton from the cards, and, in 1774, by Thomas Wood, who 
obtained what was called perpetual or endless carding by 
fastening the cards on the cylinder spirally instead of longi- 
tudinally. 

In 1767, or perhaps a year or two earlier, Richard Ark- 
wright began the experiments which resulted in his great im 
vention. He was born in Preston, Lancashire, Engiand, 
December 28, 1732, and was bred to the trade of a barber, 
and worked at it for some years in bis native town. About 
1760 he established himself in Bolton le Moors, where he en- 
gaged in the business of an itinerant hainmercbant; and, 
having discovered a valuable chemical process for dyeing hair, 
he was able to amass some property. Residing in a district 
where a considerable manufacture was carried on of cloth, 
either wholly linen or mixed cotton and linen, he had ample 
opportunity to become acquainted with the processes of man- 
ufacture then in use. Being naturally sagacious and enter- 
prising, his attention was drawn to the mode of spinning used 
in that region. It is said that the first hint of his invention 
was derived from seeing a bar of red hot iron elongated by 
being drawn between two pairs of rollers, the second pair 
moving faster than the first. The precise time of his begin- 
ning his experiments is not known. It was probably about 
the same time that Hargreaves was engaged in the construc 
tion of his first spinning-jenny. Not being a practical me 
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cipal center of the hosiery trade, and was doubtless selected 
by Arkwright as the first location of bis proposed industry, 
bocanse it would probably afford a market for bis yarns. 
‘The samo fact probably induced Hargreaves, also in 1768, 
when compelled to fly from Lancashire by a combination of 
hand-wheel spinners, who entered his house and destroyed his 
first machine, to go Nottingham, where he built his second 
machine, of only eight spindles, which he operated in secret, 
turning it by hand, spinning yarn for the hosiors. 

Tn 1769, on the 8d of July, Arkwright recoived his first 
patent. His operations at Nottingham were greatly embar- 
razed, at first, by the want of adequate capital. The mill 
was operated by horses, there being at that place no water 
power; and for some two years the progress in working out 
the invention was not satisfactory to Arkwright or his friends, 
the bankers, On their advice ho applied to Jedediah Strutt, 
of Derby, « gentleman who had been engaged for some years 
in manufacturing hosiery in Dorby, in which industry he had 
acquired large wealth. He was alao a man of superior me- 
chanical ability, having invented and patented machines of 
much importance to the hosiery manufacture. As a large 
consumer of cotton yarns, he was disposed to consider care 
fully, and, as a mechanic, he could appreciate the merits of 
Arkwright’s Spinning Frame. Being satisfied that the in- 
vention was of extraordinary importance, he, with his partner, 
Samuel Need, in 1771, entered into partnership with Richard 
Arkwright. Ample capital was now provided, and the com- 
bined ingenuity and skill of Arkwright and Strutt soon r= 
movod all mechanical difficulties, In the same year, 1771, a 
mill, much larger than that in Nottingham, was erected at 
Cromford, about fourteen miles northwest of Derby. ‘There 
was an excellent water-power at that place, and the business, 
then transferred from Nottingham, soon beeame very profit. 
able. 

Till the year 1773 the principal, almost the only, market 
for tho yarns, made at Cromford, waa to supply the hosiery 


il 





made to perform, were indispensable to the perfeetion of the 
yarn. There is no record of drawing or of any operation, 
between the carding and the spinning, provided for by any 
machine prior to the inventions of Arkwright, and the intro 
duction of the drawing and roving machines was an impor 
taut element in his success. The carding machine, covered 
by the patent of 1775, embraced the principles of the inven- 
tion to which we have referred, — those of Lees, 

and Wood. It was claimed by Arkwright that these im- 
provements in carding machinery had, each of them, been put 
into use by him before they were announced or claimed by 
the persons named. They were certainly covered by his 
patent of 1775, which, with the previous one of 1769, covered 
what has since been known as the Arkwright System of Cot 
ton Machinery, put into successful operation in Pawtucket by 
‘Samuel Slater, one hundred years ago. 

‘The feature in Arkwright’s spinning frame, to which we 
have referred as having made possible the substitution of cot- 
ton yarns for linen yarns in the warps of all grades of cotton 
cloth, was a reason that yarns made on it should not be as 
well adapted for weft or filling, and on that account the spin- 
ning-jenny continued to be used, for several years, to furnish 
yarns for the latter purpose, especially those of the finer nam- 
bers, and where a soft and plisble fabric was desired. This 
fact led to the invention of another machine, only second in 
its importance to the Arkwright spinning frame, and whieh, 
like the latter machine, has continued in its essential princi- 
ples to the present time. This machine was the Mule of 
Samuel Crompton. 

Samuel Crompton was born, December 8, 1768, at Fir 
wood, near Bolton le Moors, in Lancashire. He learned the 
trado of cotton spinner, working at it as an apprentice in his 
early youth, and, though at that timo but a lad of some four 
toon yoars of age, he may have known concerning the experi 
ments of Arkwright, then residing in the same town. He 
was certainly of an inquiring and ingenious tarn of mind, 
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new impulse, gave to him, worthily, the appellation of Ta 
FaTuer oF THE American CoTToN MANUFACTURE. 

Samuel Slater was born in Belper, Derbyshire, June 9, 
1768. He was the son of William Slater, a respectable yeo 
man, owning the estate known as “Holly House.” The 
yeomanry of England form a distinct clase, between the gentry 
and the peasants, farming their own lands, usually possessing 
a pecuniary competence, occupying a middle , position, re 
moved on the one hand from all that is degrading and pars 
lyzing in unmitigated poverty, and on the other hand, from 
the pride which is often associated with large wealth, either 
inherited or rapidly acquired. The lad Samuel had the ad- 
vantage of a good education in the common English branches, 
being a favorite pupil of his master, Thomas Jackson, and 
especially adept in arithmetic and other mathematics, the 
knowledge of which was of great value to him in his future 
career as a manufacturer, and especially in the mechanical 
construction to which the early years of his residence in this 
country were largely devoted. The excellence of his penman- 
ship may be observed in his autograph, such as it was when 
he had been for many years in active business, and in which 
there is a striking resemblance to the signature to his inden- 
ture as an apprentice, made in his fifteenth year, and still 
preserved in the family. 

On the 8th of January, 1783, he was apprenticed to Jede- 
diah Strutt, and entered his employment in the cotton mill 
at Milford. Before the death of William Slater, which oo 
curred in 1782, Mr. Strutt had applied for the services of one 
of his se an apprentice, to learn the business of cotton 
manufacturing, expressing a preference for the eldest son. 
Mr, Slater suggested that his second son, Samuel, would be 
better adapted to the position, observing that “he not only 
wrote well and was good at figures, but was also of a decided 
mechanival genius.” He had given marked indications of 
this genius, being “ his mother's best boy to wind worsted ;” 
and, to facilitate this work, had made for himself a polished 
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might be relieved from the anxiety 
caused by his sudden departure fr. 
knowledge. 

The date of his departure from L 
1789, and he landed in New York, a 
sixty-six days, early in the month of 2 
days after landing he obtained emp 
York Manufacturing Society, which b 
in that year, and had established a 
Street, New York City. After some 
ment with this company, he became s 
prospect of success, both from the chs 
and the want of water-power anywhen 
factory. Becoming acquainted at th 
of a sloop, trading between Provide 
was informed of the experiments, mad 
Providence known as Pawtucket, in 
yarns by water-power. At once, on 
1789, he addressed a letter to Moses 
tired merchant of Providence, who fa 
these experiments, offering his service 
ton-spinning. 

A brief sketch of him, whose amp- 
and characteristics of mind and hear# 
his wealth, fitted him for his relation. 
young English manufacturer, to the ul- 
united work, will be pertinent to this rm 

Moses Brown was descended, in the 
Rev. Chad Brown, the confidential frie: 
and the first settled pastor of the Fi 
Providence. He was born, Septembe 
dence, being the youngest son of James 
younger brother Obadiah, established t 
in Providence, which under their mat 
ful, making them wealthy merchants, t 
veloped to a much greater extent by th 
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founded the Friends’ Boarding School of Providence, giving 
to that institution its extensive grounds and a considerable 
pecuniary endowment at the beginning, which was largely sup- 
plemented by the provisions of the will of his son, Obadiah, 
Though always of a feeble constitution, he lived to extreme 
old age, dying in his ninety-eighth year, September 6, 1886. 

Like many men of large wealth and patriotic impulses, in 
different States in the decade succeeding the achievement of 
the National Independence, Moses Brown was impressed with 
the importance of the establishment of domestic manufac- 
tures, 4 

The circumstances which led to this investment of capital, 
followed, nearly a year later, by the employment of Samuel 
Slater, resulting in the successful introduction of the Ark- 
wright system of cotton machinery into this country, as stated, 
many years later, by William Anthony, the Resident Agent 
of the Coventry Manufacturing Company for forty years 
from its organization in 1805, were these : — 

“About the year 1788, Daniel Anthony, Andrew Dexter, and 
Lewis Peck. all of Providence. entered into an agreement to make 
what was then called homespun cloth. The idea, at first, was to 
spin by hand. and to make jeans with linen warp and cotton filling, 
but, hearing that Mr. Orr, of Bridgewater, Mass., had imported 
some models of machinery from England for the purpose of spin- 
ning cotton, it was agreed that Daniel Anthony should go to Bridge- 
water and get a draft of the model of said machine. He, in com- 
pany with John Reynolds, of East Greenwich, who had been doing 
something in the manufacturing of wool, went to Bridgewater, and 
found a model of the machine spoken of in possession of Mr. Orr, 
but not in operation. ‘This model of the machine was very imper- 
fect, and was said to have been taken from one of the first built in 
England. A draft of this machine was accordingly taken and laid 
aside for a while. They then proceeded to build a machine of a dif- 
ferent construction, called a Jenny. I understood that a model of 
this machine was brought from England into Beverly, Mass.. by a 
man by the name of Summers. This Jenny had twenty-eight spin- 
dies. It was first set up in a private house, and afterwards removed 
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to the Market-house at Providence, and operated there. Joshua 
‘Lindly, of Providence, was then engaged to build a carding machine 
for carding the cotton, agreeably to the draft presented, obtained 
also from Beverly. This machine was something similar to the one 
now used for carding wool, the cotton being taken off the machine 
in rolls and roped by hand. After some delay, this machine was 
finished. They then proceeded to build a spinning-frame after the 
draft obtained at Bridgewater. This machine was something similar 
to the water-frame, now in use, but very imperfect. It consisted of 
four heads, of eight spindles each, being thirty-two spindles in all, 
and was operated by a crank turned by hand. The spinning-frame, 
after being tried some time in Providence, was carried to Pawtucket 
and attached to a wheel propelled by water. The work of turning 
the machine was too laborious to be done by hand, and the machine 
was too imperfect to be turned by water. Soon after this, the ma- 
chine was sold to Mr. Moses Brown, of Providence, but, as all the 
earding and roping was done by hand, it was very imperfect, and 
but little could be done.” 


Tt may be proper to state here that the trial of the spin- 
ning-frame, just referred to, was the first experiment in this 
country with spinning-machinery purporting to be of the 
Arkwright system. The machines, used in the American 
Manufactory at Philadelphia, and in the factories at Beverly, 
Worcester, New York, and Baltimore, were, without doubt, 
spinning-jennies, while the State Models at Bridgewater, 
built by the brothers Barr, though very imperfect, were in- 
tended to be, and supposed to have been, built according to 
the Arkwright pattern. 

At the same time as that of the experiment with the 
spinning machinery in the chamber of the Markethouse, in 
Providence, two weavers, Joseph Alexander and James Mc- 
Kerries, came from Scotland to Providence. They claimed 
to understand the use of the fly-shuttle. MeKerries went to 
East Greenwich, while Alexander remained in Providence, 
and under his direction a loom was built for making cordu- 
roy. It was set up, also, in the chamber of the Market. 
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house, and was operated with success so far as the weaving 
was concerned ; but neither Alexander nor any one else in 
Providence knew how to cut the corduroy, to raise the pile 
forming the rib, and to give it the proper finish, so that, after 
a single piece had been made, the manufacture was aban- 
doned, and Alexander removed to Philadelphia. 

Some other facts concerning the investment’of capital by 
Moses Brown were given in a letter from that gentleman, 
October 15, 1791, to John Dexter, from which we quote as 
follows : — 

“In the spring of 1789, some persons in Providence had pro 
cured to be made a Carding-Machine, a Jenny, and » Spinning- 
Frame, to work by hand, after the manner of Arkwright’s in 
vention, taken principally from models belonging to the State of 
Massachusetts, which were made at their expense by two persons 
from Scotland, who took their ideas from observation and not from 
experience in the business. These machines, made here, not an 
swering the purpose of the proprietors, and I being desirous of per 
fecting them, if possible, and the business of the cotton manufactare, 
s0 as to be useful to the country, I purchased them, and, by great 
alterations, the Carding-Machine and Jenny were made to answer. 
The frames, with one other, on nearly the same construction, made 
from the same model, and tried without success at East Greenwich, 
‘0 purchased, I attempted to set to work by water, and 
made a little yarn, so as to answer for warps; but. being so imper- 
fect hoth as to the quality and quantity of the yarn, their use was 
nded until I could procure a person who had wrought, or seen 
them wrought, in Europe.” 
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The following notice of the above experiments is contained 
in the Providence “ Gazette and Country Journal” of Au- 
gust 8, 1789: — 

© A. correspondent observes: —‘ There never was such a spirit 
of Industry and Zeal, to promote Manufactures in this Town and 
vie 3 at present prevail. Almost every Family seems more 
or less engaged in this way. ‘There are now also at work card 
ing-machine with a three-foot cylinder, two spinningjennies of 60 
spindles each, and one of 38 spindles, and a mill after Arkwright's 
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Moses Brown, having received the letter from Samuel 
Slater, roplied under date of December 10, 1789, in a letter, 
from which we quote: — 


/ 
¥ “I, or rather Almy and Brown, who have the business in tho 
cotton line, want the assistance of a person skilled in the frame or 
water-spinning. An experiment has been made which has failed, 
no person being acquainted with the business, and the frames im- 
perfect. As the frame wo have made is the first attempt of the 
kind that has been made in America, it is too imperfect to afford 
much encouragement. We hardly know what to say to thee; bnt, 
if thou thonght thou could’st perfect and conduct them to profit, if 
thou wilt come and do it, thou shalt have all the profits made of 
them, over and nbove the interest of the money they eost and the 
wear and tearof them, We will find stock and be repaid in yarn, os 
wo may agree for six months, and this we do for the information thou 
canst givo, if fully acquainted with the business. If thy present 
situation dooa not come up to what thou wishest, and from thy 
knowledge can be ascertained of the advantages of the mills 20 as to 
indace thee to come and work ours, and have the credit as welll as 
the advantage of perfecting the first watermill in America, we 
shoull be glad tw engage thy eare, so long as they can be made 
Profitable to both, and we can agree." 


Haying received this letter, Mr. Slator decided to accept 
the proposal of Moses Brown, and went to Providence, where 
he arrived about January 1, 1790. Going thence to Paw- 
tucket and examining the machines, he was satisfied that they 
would bo of little, if any, value, and declined the attempt to 
improve them, proposing to make new ones, with the use of 
such parts of the oli ones as would be available. The con- 
struction of new machines was commenced at once, apd in 
this work Mr, Slater developed in the first three months such 
competency for the work which he had undertaken, and so 
good prospect of ultimate success, that it wae proposed that 
he should enter into partnership with Messrs, Almy and 
Brown. On the Sth of April, 1790, a contract between Wil- 
liam Almy and Smith Brown, on one part, and Samuel Slater 
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knowledge and services, the latter was to receive one half of 
the profits of the business and to be the owner of one half of 
the machinery, Mesars. Almy & Brown were also to have a 
commission of two and a half per cent. for the purchase of 
stock and four per cent. for selling yarn, and Mr. Slater was 
to be charged one half of the expense incurred in the pur- 
chase and construction of the machines, old and new, and 
Sega feence wlesased for his support while developing 

‘the business, The style of the firm, formed 






partner, William Almy, a ak son-in-law of 
Meese Brows, having matriod bis ocly daoghtor, Sarah. He 
was born in Providence, February 17, 1761, and resided dur- 
ing his whole life in that town, becoming one of its leading 
merchants and most respected citizens, and was of the same 





‘Smith Brown, the second member of the firm at the begin- 
| (Sh papplaah pdagere Elisha Brown, 
th child and seventh son, while James, father of 


when he retired from business 
poke, Mass., where he had married 
on 4 farm there till his death, June 







‘Mr. Slater in the first three months 
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was so satisfactory to his employers as to induce them to offer 
these advantageous terms of partnership, there was much 
discouragement and delay, the result of the necessity of his 
depending on his own mechanical skill, aided only by his 
memory, without plan or model, for the construction of the 
various and complicated machines. This was true especially 
of the carding-machine. To obtain the card-clothing he vis 
ited the town of Leicester, Mass., where Pliny Earle, a mem 
ber of the Society of Friends, manufactured hand-cards. 

This had been an important industry for a long time, ren- 
dered necessary by the general practice in the colonial period, 
and for many years later, of manufacturing fabrics of cotton, 
linen, or woolen, in the homes of the people. The hand-eard 
was the companion and necessary adjunct of the spinning. 
wheel and the loom. The pricking of the leather with two 
needles, fitted into a handle, the bending, cutting, and point- 
ing the wire, the shaping and inserting of the teeth, were all 
tedious hand-processes. Card-making machines had been con- 
structed by Jeremiah Wilkinson, of Cumberland, R. I. in 
1776. and by Oliver Evans in 1777, but neither machine, if 
effective, was introduced into general use. 

There was a card manufactory in Boston, in 1789, as is in- 
dicated in the following extract from President Washington's 
diary, under date of October 28, 1789: — 

+ [went to the Card Manufactory, where, I was informed, about 
nine hundred hands, of one kind and another, and for one purpose 
and another, are employed. All kinds of cards are made, and there 
are machines for executing every part of the work in a new and 
expeditious manner, expecially in cutting and bending the teeth, 
which is done at one stroke. ‘They have made sixty-three thousand 
pairs of cards in a year. and can undersell the imported cards. 
Many cards of this manufactory have been shipped into England.” 

These were hand-cards, and were in general use in this 
country before the introduction of carding machines, 

Amos Whittemore, of West Cambridge, Mass., patented, 
June 6, 1797, an invention which was the germ, perhaps mach 
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more, of the perfected machine which, in later times, never 
failed to elicit admiration, and of which Daniel Webster said 
that “it seemed to be more nearly endowed with human in- 
telligence than any other machine ever invented ;” and John 
Randolph, after gazing for some time in silence at its work- 
ing, exclaimed, * All but the immortal soul!” 

‘The invention was immediately successful, and the manu- 
facture of cards by it was commenced as early as 1798. This 
is evinced by the following advertisement in the “ Musschue 
setts Mercury,” of August 24, 1798 : — 


“PATENT CARD MANUFACTORY. 

“The Subscribers beg leave to inform their Friends and the Pab- 
Tic, That they have formed a connexion in Business, under the Firm 
of Wirias Wirrremorr & Co, at the Manufactory, in Market 
Syuare, tately oceapied by Wierszam Warrremons, where they 
“Manufacture and keep constantly for Sale, a complete assortment 
of Cotton and Wool Caxps, of all kinds. Also, 


Cromumes’ axp Harrers’ Canps; 
‘they alto furnish Cards for Carding Machines, at tho shortest no- 
‘ice, equal if not superior to any Manufactory in Europe or Amer- 
tea ; all of which will be sold, Wholesale and Retail, on as good 
terms, as at any Manufactory in America. 
“Wrauas Warrresore. 
. Astos Wurrremone. 
Samven Winrrmore. 
*“Bosrox, August 10, 1798," 


—— is now known as “ Faneuil Hall Square” 


eae Earle and sent to Pawtucket, 
were affixed to the cylinders of the newly con- 

‘tracted machine, The first attempt to card cotton by the 
machine was a complete failure, and Mr. Slater was very 
mach perplexed, and filled with anxiety, lest they, whom he 
had induced to invest capital in the machine, should regard 
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Kham. as 2 decever. seg we eee, aed te be able tode, 
wor veer was im bis keowinige and shee =On 2 coe 
exmnivecion. be sew cee che weet of the cond hed mot the 
righe pink or inclination. sm vest the tues wone keoue im the 
leecher. Another Seerees we Lower wos mocommery, ood 
Pinry Earle come with Me Sinner on bis setare t» Povtecket, 
and. earefally qeimr reer the mackie aed soodjpsting the 
teeth. remedied the differuity se thet we Mr Slater's relief 
amd the erese suctsiertiem of iis perteers. the muechine did its 
woek ofectiely. Two acher somements of the solution of this 
(Giienicy have been mmb:: — ome. thot after having labored 
day after dav wm Giseower the dufiect that he might remedy if, 
the Giffienicy was revealed w kim im a dream. ond thet, on 
gomg the next dav o bis work. be was able at ence to apply 
the effzetive remedy: the ether. thet one of bis acsistanin, a 
mont skiTifii and ingenious mechanic, Sylvanas Brown, the 
facher of che laze James S. Brown. of Pawtacket, discovered 
the defect and suzgested the remedy. Both of these state- 


a Sacer. son of Samael Slater. in a converss- 
acd the above aeevunt of the matter was 
correct ope. 

28 set up. as those. purchased by 
. bad been. in the falling mill of 
= s then stcod near the west end, and 
south of Pawtucket bridge. This mill was on what was 
kmosz a3 ~ The Old Forge Lot.” and had been established 
wane six years before. Mr. Carpenter having purchased, June 
14, 1744. one quarter of the land on the western bank of the 
river above and below Pawtucket Bridge, together with one 
qnarter of the dam and right of water. It belonged at that 
time to Stephen Jencks, a lineal descendant of Joseph Jencks, 
who. coming from Lynn, Mass., in 1755, was the first settler 
of Pawtucket. He was an iron founder, having learned the 
business and having been associated in it with his father, 
also bearing the name of Joseph Jencks, who was the man- 
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ager of the Iron Furnace, erected in the spring of 1644, on 
the west bank of the Saugus River, then within the limits of 
Lynn, now of Saugus, Mass. Specimens of bog-iron ore, 
taken from the swamps in that vicinity, having been carried 
to England, eleven gentlemen of wealth and enterprise formed 
a company in 1643, styled the “Company of Undertakers for 
the Iron Works.” In the same year John Winthrop, Jr., 
who had been instramental in the organization of the com- 
pany, brought to this country a corps of workmen, one of 
whom, and their superintendent, was Joseph Jencks. 
OF him Alonzo Lewis, the historian of Lynn, ie 
“Joseph Jencks deserves to be held in 
PUR Mad RGD Fic auth Pet fondne who weeked 
in Brass and Iron in the Western Continent.” At what time, 
to Rhode Island, his son established his forge 
fs not known, bat probably very soon, though the first refer. 
ence to the forge at Pawtucket Bridge, which we have found, 
is in an agreemont entered into August 17, 1718, botwoen 
the owners of the iron forge and of a grist mill, which was 
on a lot adjoining that of the forge. There can be no doubt 
that the Old Iron Forge,” referred to in the deed to Ezokiel 
‘Carpenter in 1784, was the same with, or on tho samo site as, 
‘the original forge of Joseph Jencks, and the sito has tho 
double historic interest, as being that, not only of tho first 
successful operation of cotton machinery run by water power 
in this country, but of an iron fonge, the earliest in Rhode 
sland, and antedated in New England, it is belived, only 
es at Lynn, Mass., in 1644, and at Braintree, Mass., 






t preciso information when the machinery was 
a8 to produce cotton yarn, satisfactory to 
nd his patron and partners. There aro reasons 
for balioving that the first yarn, actually produced on the 
Arkwright system of machinery under the supervision of Mr. 
Slater, was made at least as early as the beginning of Oo- 
‘tober, 1790. ‘This is the opinion, expressed in a recent letter 
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‘ment was earded by hand, and roped on a woolen wheel by a female. 
‘Mr. Slater entered into contract with William Almy and Smith 


prepare for the spianing, and goon after added a frame of 48 spin- 
dies. He commenced somotimo in the fall of 1790, or winter of 
1791. Twas then im my tenth year, and went to work for him, and 


stives in 1790 and 1791. These children were from seven to twelve 
fate 
We have not been able to ascertain, precisely, whon the 
first change in the personnel of the firm was made. As Oba- 
diah, only son of Moses Brown, attained his majority July 
16, 1792, it is probable that he then, or soon afterwards, took 
the place of Smith Brown in the firm, the style of which was 
‘not changed. 
‘The success of the enterprise was such that, very soon, cot- 
ton yarns were produced, equal in quality to those of the 
same grade made in Great Britain, and the indications of a 
profitable business encouraged the decision on the part of the 
firm to erect a mill, especially udapted to cotton spinning. 
On the 12th of November, 1791, Cynthia Jenks, executrix of 
the will of Jonathan Jenks, sold land and a mill-privilege, 
about twenty rods above the fulling-mill, then occupied by 
Almy, Brown & Slater, to Moses Brown and Oziel Wilkin- 
son, these parties owning, respectively, interests of three 
| one fourth. The price paid, was “ three hundred 
snd fly Spout ailad dollar.” Monon Trown sold ono 
December 12, 1791, to Thomas Arnold, 
See oes three eighths of the land and mill. 
r three sixteenths of the water of the Pawtucket 
the new factory, which was completed 


| =e pre It was originally forty foet 
| Jong, twenty-six feet wide, and two stories high, with an attio 
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available for some purposes of the business. Additions have 
been made to it at different times. The first was'an extension, 
fifty feet in length eastward, and finished uniformly, as to 
width, height, and general appearance, with the original mill. 
‘The seoond was an extension westward, of the same length 
with and of similar appearance to, that previonsly made east- 
ward. The dimensions of the mill were then one hundred 
and ninety feet long, twenty-six feet wide, and two stories 
high. The original mill and the western extension were after- 
wards still further enlarged by increasing the width to fifty- 
one feet, and raising the roof, rendering it nearly as available 
for machinery as a full story. A tower, ten feet wide and 
twenty-five feet deep, surmounted by a belfry, wax also built 
at the southwestern angle of the eastern extension. The 
present mill, as seen from the street, though styled the “Old 
Slater Mill,” does not convey an idea at all correct, of the 
mill as it was when Samuel Slater was one of its owners. A 
very accurate idea of its original appearance can be gained 
by viewing that part of the present mill next to the river, 
the original height and width of which, and the form of its 
roof, have been preserved. The original mill was built at 
the expense of, and was owned by, Almy, Brown & Slater, 
the interest in the mill-privilege remaining the property of 
Moses Brown till 1801. On the 21st of July of that year 
Moses Brown conveyed to William Almy and Obadiah 
Brown, “ for love and affection,” two thirds, and to Samuel 
Slater, for a price, one third of his interest of three eighths 
of the mill-privilege, Thomas Arnold and Oxiel Wilkinson 
each retaining his interest. 

On going to Pawtucket, Mr. Slater found a home in the 
family of Oziel Wilkinson, a member of the Society of Friends, 
and a mechanic of much skill and enterprise, who had been 
engaged at Pawtucket, from his carly manhood, in various 
important enterprises connected with iron-work. One of his 
daughters, Hannah, became the devoted wife and efficient 
helpmate of Samuel Slater and the mother of his ten children, 


even yara, which had 
ielecriresdake ta’ the Tength ta staple, and the general 
character of its fiber, was very similar to the Sea Island cot- 
ton of a later period. It occurred to her that it would make 
a eat inch, e wined 
some of it on an ordinary spinning wheel, making No. 20 
two-ply thread. On testing it with Hnen thread in making 
seams, the cotton thread proved to be the stronger. This, so 
is record, was the first use of cotton for the pur- 


or this deficiency, Mr. Slater, in 1793, 


y school in his own house, and at first 


and moral improvement of the 
by him. It is believed that this 











extensive Cotton Mills on the Centinnst,” deuktioen sufers 40 
te fact that they had, at thet time, s omtrelling interest not 
only in the factory at Pawtucket, but aleo im the factory, 
established im 1734, at Centreville, ri : 
liam Potter, James and Job Greene, and others, 

Ja May. 180 nos of the semper Hato wate 
following advertisement : — 


*Facroxr Corres asp Traxap Stome 
Ne. 26 Cours Street, opposite Concert Hall, 
“GEORGE CONNELL, Agent for Almy & Brown, of Provi- 
denee and Pawtucket Manzfsctories, bas now for sale from eight to 
ten thousand weight of yarn, for weaving, from No. 5 to 30, Knit- 
ting, two and three threads from Na 5 to 36 white, black, Biss, 
and slate; three thoesand yards ef CLOTH, sack ax Checks, Stripes, 
Chambrays, Ginghams, Bed-ticks, Skirting and Shoeting Cotton, 
ete. ; five hundred poands Cotten THREAD, in hanks, froen No. 12 


‘From this advertisement it is evident that, as carly as the 
spring of 1809, the weaving of varions fabrics of cotton had 
‘been commenced on hand-looms, on account of, perhaps in, 
the factories of which Almy & Brown were the Selling 


Obadiah Brown died Ovtober 15, 1522. He was a mer 
cbant of much ability and enterprise, a highly respeeted and 
cat poirec af the Teiosls Boies Hala ane 
cent patron of the Friends’ Boarding School, 
viding in his will for its endowment. His place in the bas 
ness was assumed by William Jenkins, whose wife, Anna, 
daughter of William Almy, had become the owner of one 
third interest as residuary legatee of Obadiah Brown, the 
Atyle of the firm remaining the same, 

/ “On the 12th of August, 1829, Samuel Slater sold his one 
third interest in the mill and business to William Almy and 
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William Jenkins for $15,000, the manufacturing as well as 
the mercantile department of the business being from that 
time transacted under the one style of Almy & Brown. No 
change was made in this style for more than twenty-five 
years, though, by the death of her father, February 5, 1886, 
and of her husband, March 6, 1846, Anna A. Jenkins became 
sole proprietress of the manufactory. She leased the prop- 
erty April 6, 1846, to Gideon C. Smith & Company (Joseph 
C. Peckham and Reuben J. Peckham) for eleven years, with 
an annual rent of $2,500. At her death, November 20, 1849, 
her son, Moses Brown Jenkins, inherited the property, and 
conveyed it, February 15, 1856, to Samuel Boyd Tobey, as 
trustee. 

On the 29th of April, 1856, Samuel Boyd Tobey, Trustee, 
sold the factory to Henry Jerauld and Edwin Jerauld, who, 
under the firm of H. Jerauld & Son, operated it for nearly 
nine years. They, having become embarrassed in their busi- 
ness, made an assignment, February 20, 1865, to Robert Sher- 
man, Daniel Hale, and Ira D. Ellis, by whom the property 
was sold, May 17 of that year, to Francis Pratt and Job L. 
Spencer, who, under the firm of Pratt & Spencer, carried on 
the business of the factory for more than eleven years. They 
having mortgaged the mill to Gideon L. Spencer, January 16, 
1869, and its conditions not being fulfilled, the mortgage was 
foreclosed, and the estate was sold, November 11, 1876, to 
Erastus B. Sampson. The mill was owned, though not oper- 
ated, by him till March 81, 1886, when he sold it to Gideon 
L, Spencer, who now owns it. The mill is now, as it has been 

ince its purchase by Pratt & Spencer in 1865, under the 
Management of Job L. Spencer, eon of the present proprietor. 


CHAPTER VIL 
1791-1798. 


Norwich, Conn. 

Burore giving the record of the industry established a 
Norwich, Conn., by Dr. Joshua Lathrop, we will insert, a 
little out of the strict chronological order, a notice of a mach 
earlier textile industry, established in the same town andoa 
a site near that of the later industry, the subject of this 
sketch. It was located at a short distance from the ancient 
center of the town, near the eastern end of the Town Plot. 

In 1766, Christopher Leffingwell began the busines of 
stocking-weaving, William Russell, an Englishman, being the 
first operator. For many years it was a small concern, limited 
to two or three looms, In 1791 there were nine looms ia 
operation, producing annually from twelve hundred to fifteen 
hundred pairs of hose, made from worsted, cotton, linen, ot 
silk. The silk hose were valued at from twelve shillings to 
twenty shillings per pair. Gloves and purses were also woven 
at these mills, five operatives being employed. At a later 
period the business was continued, successively, by Louis 
Baral, Leonard Beattie, and William Coxe, all of them for 
eigners, and, later still, by Jeremiah Griffing, a native of 
New London, Conn. Stocking-looms were constructed, ss 
well as operated, at Norwich. Looms, made there, were pat 
in operation at Hartford and Poughkeepsie, two at each place, 
before 1790. At the same period stockingJooms were sls 
in operation in New Haven. Litchfield, and Wallingford, sad 
these also were probably made in Norwich. 


LATHROP & EELLS, \ | 
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In 1790, a person named Herrick, who had been employed 
in the cotton factory at Beverly, Mass., was engaged to go to 
Norwich, Conn., to put into operation some cotton machinery, 
There is a tradition that this machinery was imported from 
England. The enterprise was started by Dr. Joshua Lathrop, 
4 prominent merchant in the old town of Norwich, 
chiefly in drugs, at wholesale and retail. The business hi 
been established, more than fifty years before, by Dr. Daniel 
Lothrop, who graduated at Yale College in 1733, and, having 
studied the profession of medicine, soon afterwards engaged 
in business as a druggist in Norwich, being the first trader in 
the town, and, it is believed, in the State, who kept a general 
assortment of medicines. His younger brother, Joshua, hay- 
ing graduated at Yale College in 1743, became a partuer of 
Daniel in his business. He first adopted the spelling of the 
family name, Lathrop, which has been generally adopted by 
the different branches of the family in thin country, though 
some of them still retain the original form of Lothrop. The 
brothers became prominent and wealthy merchants, import- 
ing medicines, fruits, wines, and European and India goods. 
After a few years they relinquished their miscellaneous trade 
and confined themselves to importing and selling, at whole- 
sale and retail, medicines, drugs, dye-stuffs, and articles 
usually sold at the present time in such concerns. Benedict 
Arnold, a native of Norwich, distinguished early in the 
American Revolution as a brave and skillful patriot general, 
and afterwards notorious as a traitor, was employed in their 
‘store when a youth, learning the business, in which he was 
engaged in New Haven at the commencement of the War of 
the Revolution. Daniel Lothrop died in 1782, and the busi- 
ness was continued by Joshua Lathrop. 

‘The store of Dr. Lathrop was in the Town Plot of old 
“short distance east of the Town Green. Im- 
adjoining it, a building was erected, of the same 

al style, for the factory, Dr. Lathrop, at that 
‘time, was sixty-serpn years of age, and then, or soon after- 
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1790, and partly to foreign competition and the lack of the 
afterward afforded by adequate tariffs, and whieh 

contributed so much to foster domestic industries in their 

infaney, and to place them on a basis of profit and success. 


DAVID BUFFUM, Newport, R. T. 

Tn 1791 David Baffum removed from Smithfield, R. L, to 
Newport, and soon commenced the manufacture of cotton 
yarns and cloth in the basement of the State House. His 
fon, in a letter, written some seventy years later, said: “ Ac 
cording to the best of my recollection, there was a carding 
machine of some sort, hand spinning-jennies, fly-shuttle looms 
a calendar worked by a horse, ete. The goods made were 
theelings, shirtings, jeans, fustians, dimities, corduroys, and 
velvets.” The business was conducted some three or four 
years, when the machinery was sold to Moses Brown, and 
removed to Pawtucket. 


WILLIAM PETER SPRAGUE, Philadelphia, Pa 
Tho manufacture of Turkish and Axminster carpets was 
begun in the Northern Liberties of Philadelphia, in 1791, by 
William Peter Sprague, who “wove a national pattern, with 
® device representing the crest and armorial achievements, 
“pertaining to the United States.” Mr. Sprague is usually 
(a papel orgie eg a tacit 
adelphia, though it is certain that, even before the American 
Reyolution, carpets were made in that city on hand-looms by 
Gndividuals in their own honsos. The eatliest reference to 
manufacture, which we have seon, was in 1774, in the 
‘that William Calverly made carpets “ superior to 


ss worthy to be exhibited 


interesting reference to the manufacture of 
in the last decade of the last century, is 
“New York Magazine” for November, 
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©The first federal ribbon-loom in America is now set up im the 
Town of Longmeadow, in the County of Hampshire, and Commen- 
wealth of Massachusetts, by Robert Sileock, and the thind piece of 
ribbon is now weaving. Six ribbons are woven abreast, with the 
same ease and facility that one could be; thirty-five yards are made 
in one day. The silk is our own manufacture, and it is to be hoped 
that dae encouragement will be given to thie important branch of 
American mannfaeture, 

“N. B. Ttis to be presumed that, in m short time, these federal 
ribbons will exceed in strength, and equal in beauty, any of the im- 
ported ones” 

BENJAMIN SHEPARD, Wrentham, Mass. 

‘The success of the enterprise of Samuel Slater, in the in- 
troduction of the Arkwright system of machinery for the 
manufacture of cotton goods, suggested to several persons in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut the establish- 
ing of similar industries within the succeeding decade. The 
earliest of these is believed to have been that of Benjamin 
Shepard, in the south part of the town of Wrentham, near 
the line between that town and Attleborough. It may be 
claimed, also, that it was the first cotton mill in America, 
located on a site, which has been occupied to the present time 
by some form of textile industry. The old fulling-mill, im 
which Samuel Slater demonstrated the effectiveness of the 
machines, constructed by him, compared with the spinning- 
jennies and hand-cards of an earlier date, used in cotton fac- 
tories, established in Philadelphia in 1775, in Beverly, Mass, 
in 1787, in New York, in 1788, and in Worcester, Mass., in 
1789, has long since passed away. The mill, which is now 
known as tho old Slater Mill in Pawtucket, R. I, for which 
the claim has been made that it was the first cotton mill in 
America, was built on another privilege, nearly a half mile 
higher up the stream, and not till 1793, a year, possibly two 
years, after Benjamin Shepard built his mill on the ground 
which has been occupied since that time, nearly a hundred 
years, for factory purposes. 


we 
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At what time, precisely, the factory was built, we are not 


and on which he was born, April 8, 1756, and where bo lived 
more than eighty-three years, dying, September 13, 1839, 
That Be bul the mull as early as 1792 ie oridont from the 
following petition, presented by him to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, June 2, 1792, which is of so much interest, 
both from the quaintness of its language and the light which 
it throws on the early development of an industry, which has 
failed, hitherto, to attract the attention which it has deserved 
from those who have claimed to be historians, presenting the 
zeoord of industrial and other matters, of local or more gon- 
eral interest, that we quote it in full. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Hopresentatives, 
in General Court, assembled : — 

‘This petition of Benjamin Shepard of Wrentham, in the 
County of Suffolk, humbly shows, that, whereas your peti- 
tioner has for some time past, been engaged in the manufac- 
turing of cotton into divers kinds of cloaths; and, of late, 
has extended his views in said works, and has been at large 
expence in building suitable accommodations, and procuring 
masheans for carding, spinning, and weaving of cotton cloaths 
of all kinds, upon the most advantageous construction for said 
‘business on a large scale, which promises not only a benefit 

to your petitioner, but a lasting benefit to the rising states of 
eal ‘it will incourage those mechanicks that emigrant 

the Commonwealth, as well as instruction to poor inhab- 
pee eemee iene, and all kinds of industry and 
frugality which are the only means whereby the Common- 
wealth, as well ns the United States of America, may re- 
sonably expect to rise to that importance among the nations 
abroad to which their views are extended, and is the surest 
way to render them formidable. With these views, your peti- 
tioner has undertaken said business; but, from the late rise 
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small importance. But your petitioner takes incouragement 
from the attention the Legislature of this Commonwealth 
have ever paid to the incouraging of useful manufacturies 
of every kind, to lay his case before this Honorable Court. 
Praying they would take his case into their wise considera 
tion and grant him such assistance as you, in your wisdom, 
shall think proper, and, as in duty bound, will ever pray: 
Bensamy Sueranp, 





Tune %, 1702. 


‘Two things aro apparent from this petition: 1, Benjamin 
Shopard had been engaged for some considerable time, per- 
haps years, in the manufacture of cotton fabrics of various 
kinds, with the primitive machinery and appliances, then to 
be found very generally in the farmhouses in New England. ~ 
2. Ho had rocently, as early, certainly, as the spring of 1792, 
“at large expense " for those times, erected a mill, and pro- 
cured machines, doubtless of the improved kinds introduced 
by Samuel Slater, in whose employ at an early date were 
ingenious mechanics, who wore quick to copy the devices and 
the machines, in the construction of which they were om 
ployed. That his machines were of an improved character is 
indicated by his description of thom in the phrase “upon the 
most advantageous construction,” as woll as by his immediate 
success in operating them, similar to that of Sammel Slater 
himself, and in contrast with that of the previous attempts to 
manufacture cotton goods, by the old methods and i 
A committee was appointed to consider this petition, but it 
does not seem to have reported at that session of the 
ture, in season, at least, for action; but, at the next session of 


the Logislature the following action was taken, June 18, 
1793; — 


a 
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On the petition of Benjamin Shepard, praying for the aid 
of government, in onder to assist him in carrying on the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods in the town of Wrentham : — 

“ Resolred, for reasons set forth in his petition, that ho receive 
‘out of the Public Treasury, on loan, the sum of 300 pounds, he giv- 
ing bends to the Treasurer of this Commonwealth, with good and 
sufficient securities, thar the same be applied to the parpose, above 
expressed and no other, and also that the same be replaced in three 
different installments, without interest. The firet payment, of 100 
pounds, to bo made in three years from the time he receives the 
money, and the same amount to be paid annually till tho wholo be 
discharged.” 


‘The resolution was adopted by both houses of the Legisla- 
ture and approved by the Governor, June 20, 1793. 

‘The mill was built on n small priviloge, created by erecting 
adam on a mere brook, running through Mr. ‘Shopard’s farm. 
‘The erection of the dam made a pond of considerable area, 
which served a3 a reservoir. Mr. Shepard engaged in the 

un of fustians, cotton-velvets, and other similar fab- 
ries of cotton, such as were made in several of the earlier cot- 
ton mills of New England, for men’s clothing. He colored his 
‘own yarns in a dye-house, erected for tho purpose, and wove 
the fabrics on hand-looms in a weave-shop, built adjoining the 
factory. His wife, Susannah, who seems to have been a 
a, enterprize and capacity for business, 

an industry, on her own account, for some years, 

and waste from her husband's mill, and working 

olpechey tte An interesting sonvenir of hor 

fs in the possession of her grandson, Benjamin Nel- 

being contract made by her with Stophen 

R.L, by which he agreed to build a 

ch er ee articles of her manufacture, 
which is fn tho following terms :— 

“b Agrwed with Mrs. Susannah Shepard of Wrentham, to make her 
a daise for £55, sho finding the harness, tho whecls, leather for top 
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and lining, remainder to be had in goods, at wholesale eash price, of 
her manufacture. 
“ Provipence, Vow. 13, 1796. 
‘Signed,] =“ Srevm#en Onyey.” 
‘Received of Mrs. Shepard, on account of Chaise. 


Bh yards, thiokeaot, std. Sf 9... BE Bis. BA, 
24 yards, satin-bover, ate. BE . 6. DO 
Qf yards, volveret, atdu Bd 1 8 
gue BAe ot lacptag Be 2 tr bene 
13 yards, carpeting —- Pee eet 
Shandkewhiefo 4. ee eh TD 

aie. 


Mr. Shepard carried on the business till the spring of 1796, 
when, on the 29th of May, be again applied to the Maseachu- 
setts Legislature, with the following memorial: “ Your me- 
morialist, having closely attended to said business, has made 
considerable proficiency therein, but finds himself groatly om- 
barrassed by the extravagant high prices of cotton, labor, and 
provisions, and am selling eotton-clothy at as low a rate as it 
hath been sold at any time heretofore, which obliges your 
memorialist again to solicit this Honorable Court for further 
assistance, to enable him to carry on said business, by relin- 
quishing or suspending said payments, or granting encour 
agement in any other way and manner that your Honors may 
soe fit.” 

A joint committee of the House and Senate were appointed, 
June 8, 1796,“ to go to Wrentham, at the expense of the 
memorialist, and view the cotton manufactory, established 
there by Benjamin Shepard, the proficiency he has made 
there, and to consider how far the public will be benefited by 
acontinuance of the loan, and report at the next session of 
the General Court, said Shepard to have the use of the money, 
loaned him, in the mean time.” 

‘The committee reported, * That they have attended to the 
service assigned to them, and find that Capt. Benjamin Shop- 
ard has erected a building in the town of Wrentham, for the 
purpose of carrying on the cotton manufacture, fifty feet in 


—_ 
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Jength and twenty fect in width, two stories high, divided into 
apartments, very convenient for carrying on the said business ; 
that the said Shepard has one carding-machine, put in motion 
by water, two spinning-jennies and one roping ditto, four 
looms, one warping-mill, and accommodations for singeing 
eloth, one callender, put in motion by a horse; also accom. 
modations to colour and finish cotton cloths, and many other 
smaller conveniences for carrying on said business. ‘The said 

ean card 100 Ibs. of cotton per week, can spin from 
72 to 120 Ibs. per week, according to the bigness or smallness 
of the thread, can weave 120 yds. per week, and colour and 
finish the same. The committee recommend an extension of 
the loan for three years longer than was contemplated in the 
resolution of 1793.” The resolution to grant this extension 
was passed, with the provision “that said Shepard shall give 
his bond for payment to the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, 
with one or more satiefactory sureties.” 

‘Mr. Shepard, having received this aid from the State Leg- 
islature, was able to put his industry on a permanent basis, 
being assisted by his three sons, each of whom, entering the 
factory at an carly age, was thoroughly trained to the busi- 
ness and became a successful manufacturer, on his own ac- 
count. At what time Benjamin Shopard, senior, retired from 
active participation in the business of the mill is not known, 
no record or tradition concerning this matter having been 
preserved by his descendants; it is probable, however, that, 
soon after his oldest son attained his majority, the business 
‘was mainly, perhaps wholly, devolved on him, tha father de. 

to the management of his large farm, on which 
‘he lived till he was more than eighty-three years of age. 

Of the three sons of Benjamin Shepard only two, Benja- 
min, Jr., andl Oliver, were at any time identified with the 
establishment 4% manager or proprictor, the youngost son, 

k Jin 1806, to Taunton, Mass., and becoming one 
of the propristors and the manager of tho first cotton factory 
in that town, residing there till his death. 
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Benjamin Shepard, Jr., was born in Wrentham, Mass, 
March 18, 1775, and entered his father's mill at the begio- 
ning of its operations, being then a youth of sixteen years of 
age, and was employed there until he assamed the manage- 
ment, probably soon after he attained his majority. In 1810, 
or early in 1811, he removed to Middleborough, Maas., his | 
father and brother Oliver having united with him in the pure 
chase, December 14, 1810, of a mill-privilege in that town. 
He crected a cotton factory upon the privilege and removed 
the spinning machinery and preparation from the mill at 
Wrentham, and commenced, on account of himself, his father, 
and his brother, the manufacture of cotton yarns which were 
woven into shirtings, stripes, and plaids, on hand-looms in the 
families of the vicinity. 

Oliver Shepard, second aon of Benjamin Shepard, born in 
‘Wrentham, April 3, 1781, succeeded to the management of the 
‘Wrentham Mill, He had been trained to the business of his 
father and brother. On. taking the mill in 1810, he put in 
machinery especially adapted to the manufacture of cotton 
counterpanes, which business was very remuncrative, and was 
continued until his death in October, 1814. The business at 
Middleborough had been organized, January 1, 1812, as a 
joint-stock company, Benjamin Shepard, Jr, being Agent. 
On the death of his brother, resigning the agency, he re- 
moved to Wrentham, becoming a resident of that town, again, 
before November 14, 1814. 

‘Tho business at Wrentham, in which Benjamin Shepard, Sr. 
retained his pecuniary interest but without active relation to 
it, was conducted by Benjamin Shepard, Jr., successfully and 
with profit, the firm-style being Benjamin Shepard & Son, till 
1837, when, in the financial crisis of that period, and im conse- 
quence of the failures of partics largely indebted to them and 
not of neglect or mismanagement, they were compelled to sua 
pend payments. By a decree of the Court, June 12, 1837, the 
proporty passed into the hands of their largest creditors, a mex- 
cantile firm in New York city, who, anticipating their failare, 
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had put an attachment on the proporty, securing their own 
nor of that firm, Lowell Holbrook, became tho sole owner, + 
August 15, 1887, and offered the property to Benjamin Nel- 
son Shepard, son of the previous junior proprietor, who, 
entering into ywith Thomas G. Ide, under the atyle 
of Shepard & Ide, engaged in the manufacture of ingrain ear- 
pets, both of wool and of cotton and wool. They purchased 
the property, October 23, 1839, from Lowell Holbrook, mort- 
© gaging it back to him for a considerable portion of the 
parchase-money. Shopard & Ide conducted a remunerative 
‘business for some yenrs, but, early in 1848, under cireum- 
stances similar to those which caused the failure of Benjamin 
Shepard & Son, in 1837, thoy were compelled to suspond pay- 
ments and to surrender the property, under a foreclosure by 
possession, sold the property, May 27, 1848, to John Hilliard. 
He, with Enoch Lord and William Adams, continued tho 
manafacture of carpets. Mr. Hillinrd, being solo proprietor 
‘of tho real estato, sold it, with his intorost in tho businoss, to 
Enoch Lord, June 1, 1854. William Adams had previously 
sold his interest to his partners. Mr. Lord continued the 
‘Wasiness till the summer of 1862, and, on the 26th of June of 
that year, sold the property to Isaac H. Jones, Jr. Mr. Jones 
; ed in Boston with James ‘T. Sproul, under the firm 
of LH. Jonos & Company, dealing in worsteds and carpet 
yarns. The business at the factory, which was wool-scouring 
and the manufacture of carpot yarns, was carried on till tho 
spring of 1834, by Inane H. Jones, Jr. Ho conveyed tho 
factory, Maroh 21, 1864, to George W. Coombe, who sold it 
December 22, 1864, to the Wrentham Manufacturing Com- 
pany. ‘That company operated the factory in the manufac- 
‘ture of woolen goods till September, 1870. On the 10th of 
that month it mado an assignment to J. Brooks Fonno and 
Samuel B. Rindge. The assignees sold the property, May 
‘11, 1871, to Knowlton S. Chaffee, He, on the 29th of tho 
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York, Philadelphia, and Trentov. On the 20th of January, 
1792, at a meeting held at New Brunswick, Alexander Mo- 
Comb, John Dewhurst, Archibald Mercer, Thomas Lowry, 
Walker, and Elias Boudinot were appointed a com- 
mittee “to fix the principal seat of the manufactures.” Ne- 
hemiah Hubbard, Esq., of Middletown, Coun., was appointed 
Superintendent General, with a salary of $2,000 per year. 
At a meeting of the committee, held May 17, 1792, it was 
voted to locate the new town at the Great Fulls of the Passaic. 
Tw that vicinity a range of hills, rising from two hundred to 
two thousand feet high, approaches very near the ocean, and 
among them winds the beautiful Passaic River, with falls, at 
different points, from fifty to more than one hundred feet in 
height, and carrying to the sea the water from an area of 
more than eight thousand miles, adequate to the supply of an 
immense water-power. The Great Falls, alone, with an eleva- 
tion of one hundred and four feet above tide-water, according 
to the estimate of an eminent engineer, were capable of sup- 
plying power to drive two hundred and forty-seven water- 
wheels. At this point, seven hundred acres of land and the 
Fiver-bed above the Great Falls were purchased for $8,280. 
Te was decided to name the future town Paterson, in compli- 
ment to William Paterson, Governor of the State, though 
some were strongly in favor of the name of Hamilton, in 
honor of the distinguished statesman and Secretary of the 
‘Treasury of the United States. A resolution was adopted 
“ to erect a cotton-mill, also buildings for carrying on ealico- 
printing, with requisite machinery, together with buildings 
to accommodate workmen.” Appropriations were made of 
$20,000 for the construction of the canal, $5,000 for the cot- 
ton factory and machinery, $12,000 for the print-works, and 
85,000 for the weaveshop and equipment. Fifty houses were 
to be built for workmen, in size twenty-four by eighteen feet, 
with twelvecfoot posts, also cellar and garret, of clay and 
stone, pointed, unless the cost would exceed that of wood by 
thirty per cent. A quarter of an acre was to be allotted to 
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each house, the value of house and plot of ground being fixed 
at $250, Leases were to be made, for terms of from one to 
twenty years, “to any proper mechanic, married and of good 
character,” at $12.50, payable quarterly, and he conld become 
an owner by paying the price of house and plot in install. 
ments. 

On the 18th of July, 1792, the society advertised for pro- 
posals for the construction of a canal, to be thirty feet wide, 
and of a dam above the Great Falls, to be four feet high 
above the surface of the water at the driest season, and for 
the erection of the following buildings: “One of stone, fifty- 
five feet long, thirty-two feet wide, and four stories high, ex- 
clusive of a cellar the whole length thereof ; one of stone, 
seventy-cight feet long, thirty-one feet wide, and three stories 
high, exelusive of a cellar the whole length; one of stone, 
thirty-eight feot long, twenty-seven feet wide, two stories high, 
exclusive of a cellar the whole length ; and one of stone, sixty- 
eight feet long, thirty-eight feet wide, and two stories high, 
exclusive of 9 cellar the whole length; also, fifty houses of 
stone or wood, a3 may hereafter be determined, each twenty- 
four foot Jong, eightoon feet wide, and twelve feet high from 
Jower floor to plate, with cellar and garret, two houses under 
one roof, with party-wall.” 

At a meeting, held at Newark, October 1, 1792, the com- 
mittee reported that the eapital paid in was $160,000.92, 
‘There had been invested, for the purchase of land, grist and 
saw mill, $14,139.87; for machinery, materials, and imple 
ments, $7,500; for materials for building, salaries, and wages, 
812,545.43. 

‘The Superintendent, Mr, Hubbard, if he actually entered 
on the work of his office, did not retain it long, and was sue- 
cceded by Major L'Enfant, the French engineer who was 
employed to survey and lay out the city of Washington. His 
ideas, however, were so magnificent, and were deemed so im- 
practicable, that, after a few months, he was superseded by | 
Peter Colt, of Hartford, a gentleman who had been interested, 
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from the beginning, in the Hartford Woolen Manufactory, 
and its Socretary for four yoars. Mr. Colt took charge of 
ar 

‘A building of wood was erected for temporary occupancy, 
for cotton spinning, within the present premises of Hamil & 
Booth. The reservoir not being completed, the machinery 
wag run at first by ox-powor, so that the building received 
the name, which it retained for many years, of the “ Bull 
Mill.” The mill, intended for the permanent uso of this de- 
partment of the business, was of stone, ninety fect long, forty 
feot wide, and four stories high. This mill was completed 
early in the summer of 1794. It was built on land, now on 
the west side of Mill Street, a short distance north of Market 
Street, nearly on tho site of the present silk-mill of Hamil & 
Booth. A communication to the “ Connecticut Journal,” of 
July 2, 1794, under date of June 18, says :— 


“ We have tho pleasure to announce to the public that on Satur- 
day last, Jane 14, the large mill for spinning cotton by water-power 
‘was put in operation at Paterson, to the great satisfaction of all those 
‘who wish well to the manufactures of this country; and, from the 

‘given on that day, there is no doubt but the expectations 
of the public will be fully answered. The dam and canal are com- 
pleted, and there is water sufficient for all kinds of mills, and great 
conveniences for plaeing them. The mill was opened with great 
parade; a considerable company was collected from all parts, who 
went in procession to the mill, and a ball was given to the factory ; 
and the expectations of the public were not only gratified, but 
greatly raised, in contemplating tho future importance of thoir rising 
fabric.” 


To procure competent mechanics as overseers, one of the 

company was sent to Europe, and it is said that operatives 

jn the New York Workhouse. As to the equip- 

ment of the factory, it is eaid that there were four carding 

machines, twenty-five spinning jennies, and sixty eingle looms. 
‘There were one hundred and twenty-five operatives. 

Before that mill was finished, the extravagant expenditure 
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Te is said that the faetory remained unocenpied til] aboct 
1800, when John Park ocenpied a part of it, marsiacturing 

‘That John Clark cecupied the basement 
about the same time for bis business, the mancfacture of cot- 
ton machinery, is indicated by the statement of James Bean 
mont, a young manufacturer who had recently come from 
England, and was about to establish a cotton factory in Can- 
‘ton, Mase, and who visited Paterson, to contract for a part of 
his machinery, in the spring of 1901. Hesays:—~ There was 
quite a large building, sppropriated for a cotton factory, 
nearly full of machinery of a costly kind, the billets of the 
eard-oylinders being covered with mabogany. The machines 
in the factory did not appear to have been ever worked. 
Clark was allowed to ase the basement story in which to 
make machines” John Clark was from Providence, R. 1, 
where, or in its vicinity, he had become familiar with the con- 
struction of the Arkwright system of carding and spinning 
machinery. He had been in Paterson for some months, per- 
haps @ year or even more, as the young man who sccompa- 
nied Mr, Beanmont from Boston, and whose representations 
had induced him to go to Paterson, had been there as carly as 
the summer or fall of 1800, and had become informed con- 
cerning Mr, Clark and his facilities for building machinery. 
‘Mr, Clark built for Mr. Beaumont three cards, a drawing- 
and a roving-frame, and a male, the latter being the first 
machine of that kind, s6 far as we have information, ever 
built im this country. It is said also that Mr. Clark built six 
water-frames, of soventy-two spindles each, for the second 
‘cotton factory in Beverly, Mass., erected in the fall of 1801 
or carly in 1802. He occupied the basement of the factory 
fill it was burned in 1807. That he then returned to Provi- 
dence scems to be indicated by the fact that the Union Man- 
‘ufacturing Company of Maryland, in tho summer of 1808, 
purchased “from John Clark, of Providence, a few throstle 
frames.” That John Clark, of Providence in 1808, was John 
Clark, of Paterson from 1800 to 1807, there can be hardly a 
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mggested, as reason for the failure of that enterprise, its 
want of waterpower. Messrs. Dickson, Livingston & Co. 
tmaay have decided to renew the experiment under the mor 
eee eer oa weit be afforded in a new loca 

Henry Wansey, the “ Wiltshire Clothier,” from whom we 
have already quoted (p. 107), visited the factory, May 31, 
1794. He gives the following account of it : — 


“ Went with = party to see Dickson's Cotton Factory at Hell- 
Gates, about five miles from New York. It is worked by a breast 
‘wator-mhoel, twenty fect in diameter. There are two large baild- 
ings, four storios high, and eighty feet long. In one shop, I saw 
twenty-six looms at work, weaving fostians, calicoos, nankeens, man- 
kinets, dimities, &e., and there are ten other looms in the neigh- 
bourhood. They have the new-invested epring-shuttle. They also 
spin by water, using all the new improvements of Arkwright and 
athers. Twelve or fourteen workmen are from Manchester. All 
the machinery in wood, steel, and brass were maiie on the spot from 
models, brought from England and Scotland. They are training 
up women and children to the business, of whom I saw twenty or 
thirty at work. They give the women two dollars a week, and find 
them in board and lodging. The children are bound apprentices 

till twenty-one years of age, with an engagement to board, clothe, 
and edueate them. They have the machine called the mule, at which 
they have cotton so fine as twenty-one hundred seains to the 
Pound, and they propose making muslin. 

My observations are ;—‘ The situation is not well chesen ; they 
have s ast deal of money in buildings and machinory wn- 
hi is a heavy tax on the undertaking, so that the 
‘of the money will eat up all the profits; they are so defi- 
cient in water in sammer-time to keep the wheel going, that, to 

his, a thousand pounds tore is to be laid out, to erect in 

Tange wheel, to work by the ebb and flow of the 
p water into the reservoir to supply this deficiency. The 

tare dlissatisfied, and ready to leave the factory as 
eel eppradeeahing Apdeeail become land- 
holders up the eoantry, and to arrive at independence. The com. 
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pany also try at too many things, and the goods are very inferior to 
what they get from us.’”? 

It is evident from the above extract that the cotton factory 
at Hurlgate had the advantage of good machinery, including 
the Arkwright system of carding and spinning machines and 
the Crompton mule, as early as 1794, which is ten years or 
more earlier than the date which has been given by some 
writers as that of the introduction of the mule into this 
country. In addition to this testimony of Mr. Wansey that 
the mule was in effective use in said factory, we are informed 
that improved cotton machinery, including the mde, was 
manufactured in New York as early as November, 1798. The 
following advertisement in the “ Daily Advertiser,” of New 
York, December 8, 1798, is that of an enterprising mechanic, 
who had been induced, by the indications of a future develop- 
ment in this country of the cotton manufacture, to come from 
his native land, — doubtless Great Britain or Ireland, though 
he speaks of himself as “from Europe,” —and to set up here 
the manufacture of the improved cotton machinery. 


“COTTON MACHINERY. 


“Joun Dante, late from Europe, Machinerist, for Cotton 
Works, &c., informs his friends and the public in general, that he 
has taken large Concerns, on the New Slip, where he has already 
commenced business on the most approved construction, viz., Card- 
ing Machines of all sorts, jennies, slobing billeys, mules, water 
frames, drawing and roveing frames, and new invented Machines 
for cleaning seed Cotton, &c., &c. Ashe means to pay the strictest 
attention to business, he hopes to merit protection and encourage- 
ment. 

“ Orders will be received by applying as above. 

“N. B. Good workmen will meet with constant employment and 
the best wages. 

“ Also, two or three Iron Turners Wanted. 

“ November 21.” 


4 Journal of an Excursion to the United States of North America, p. 8 
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‘Tho account of Mr. Wansoy also makes it certain that tho 
power was derived, not from the tide-wheel, according to a 
‘but from a breast-wheel, driven by water 
from a reservoir having a fall of some ten feat, the reservoir 
being filled by a brook, flowing from tho hills in the interior 
of Manhattan Island. The use of the tide-whool, if there was 
ope, was to operate machinery for pumping water into the 
reservoir, in the dry season of the year. The site of the fac- 
tory is now occupied by Avenue B, between 74th and 75th 
streets, rather nearer the latter street, and aa near the bank 
of the river as was convenient, in order to obtain as much 
fall of water as was 
At the time of the visit of Mr. Wansey, John R. Living- 
ston was interested in the enterprise, as Mr, Wansey says, in 
another place, that * Mrs. Harriot who lives at Newark, came 
from England to settle, about two years ago; her husband a 
partner in the large cotton manufactory of Dickson, Living- 
ston & Co., at Hell Gates.” The following advertisement 
indicates that the business was conducted under the style of 
thé “ New York Cotton and Linen Manufactory,” and that 
it was in full operation about the close of 1793. 


“WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
“Fox tue New Yorx Corroy ayo Loves Manvractory, 
“A Number of Arrnenricns, either girls or boys, twelve years 

old and upwards; they will be found in ovory thing during their 
apprenticeship, and taught the different branches belonging to the 
cotton business. Enquire at the factory, about six miles from town 
on York Island, or af Andrew Stockholm, No. 171, Queen Street.” 


How long this factory was operated is not known, Samuel 
vee ee that “the machinery was removed to New 
errs heretics fs 1106" Ths tect age, 

in 1793 to Gerard Bancker, by David Dickson and 


1 Cotton Manufactore in the United States, p. 35. 
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John R. Livingston entered, with David Dickson, into a 
scheme for the establishment of the cotton manufacture at 
New Haven, in 1793. Before engaging in this enterprise, 
and in reference to it, either alone or with Mr. Dickson, he 
had sent Abel Buell to England, to obtain information eon- 
cerning the machinery and methods of the cotton manufac 
ture. Mr. Buell was a mechanic of remarkable ingenuity and 
versatility, and adiirably adapted to this mission. He was a 
ee In 1766, he constructed the 

nsed in this country. In 1769, he pro- 
relict wins jgpe ct soon noeertanee, 
to the Colonial Legislature for aid in erecting a type-foundry, 
which was granted, and the business was commenced at New 
Haven. He was also, at a later date, employed in coining 
copper money for the State, and constructed the 
apparatus for the work. In » deed, dated March 30, 1793, 
bo is said to be “lato of New Haven, and now residing at the 
cotton mannfactory near New York.” In a deed, dated Jan- 
nary 30, 1794, he ix said to be a resident of New Haven. It 
is stated in the “ History of New Haven" that ho “ went to 
Ezrope in 1789, ostensibly to purchase copper for coining, 
but really to obtain a knowledge of the machinery used in 
eloth.” His visit to England was probably as 
Jato, at least, as 1792. When he returned he brought with 
‘him William MeIntosh, who.was a trained English cotton 
allel arse ta 

‘and Dickson, as they gave him an equal interest with them- 
selves in the enterprise at New Haven, and intrusted him 
er re i 

On tho 5th of November, 1793, a purchase was made, by 

David Dickson, and William McIntosh, 

of about twenty-five acres of land and a mill-privilege at 
what was then known as Bradley's Mills, now Westville, 

about three miles from the business center of New Haven. 
‘That the erection of the factory bad been already commenced, 
‘is shown by tho deed of Ashbel Lines, one of the grantors, in 
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making the heavy wrought and cast iron wheels, brassos, screws, 
spindles, ete, on the spot. ‘The coal for working und smelting in 
brought from Virginia. A vast number of workmen are employed 
in this department, ata very heavy expence. Ho has many Englisls 
workman engaged at great wages ; particularly one from Sir George 
Young's factory nt Ottery in Devonshire, who engages to undertake 
the spinning worsted by waters a promise I do not tink ls will 
ever perform,” ! 

‘The reference to the patronage of the State in advancing 
the sum of $10,000 to aid tho enterprise was not precisely 
correct. It was not then the practice of State Legielatures to 
make direct grants from the Treasury to promote any enter- 
prise or institution, industrial, educational, or religious. Tho 
common practice was to grant the privilege of a lottery, and 
it is interesting to notice, in the journals of that period, the 
great number and variety of objects which were promoted in 
this manner. Churches, Colleges, Academies, Manufactories, 
Bridges, ete., were objects of this kind of state patronage: 
and, in the last decade of the last century, hardly a yoar 
passed in which the privilege of a lottery was not granted to 
‘ous or more objects. On the 16th of May, 1794, the day be- 
fore the visit of Mr, Wansey to the factory at New Haven, a 
teolution was adopted by the Legislature for a lottery to 
tise the sum of £3,200 for its benofit. The following notice 
Of this lottery appeared in the “Connecticut Journal,” Juno 18, 
1794 : —“ This lottery was granted by the Honourable and 
General Assembly for the encouragement of the manufacture 
%€ woolen, worsted, and cotton in this State, under the superin- 

tendence of William Molntosh (late of London) a gentleman 
'©£ Information and Experience in the construction and use 
‘©€ the now invented machines for that purpose, a number of 
which being comploted, he hath now in use." Tho drawing 
‘*£ this lottery, originally intended for October 21, 1794, was 
various cireumstances till September 7, 1795, a 
ar November 12, 1795, 


1 Journal of an Kecwrsion to the Unite? States, pp. 6, 60. 
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Messrs. Livingston, Dickson, and MelIntosh were equal 
partners in the enterprise till May 16, 1795, on which date 
Messrs, Dickson and MeIntosh cach conveyed to Mr. Living- 
ston an interest of one twelfth, so that he became the owner 
of one half of the property. On the same date Mr, Living- 
ston conveyed an interest of one eighth to John Erving, of 
Boston, Mr. Erving had become the manager of the factory 
previous to this date, as appears from the following advertise- 
ment in the “ Connecticut Journal,” May 4, 1795: — 

“ An exceeding good opportunity for parents (in these very ex- 
pensive times for every necessary of life) to provide their children 
with good and comfortable maintenance, clothing, schooling, and a 
trade but little known and understood in this country, Mr, Erving 
proposes to receive, as apprentices to the cotton and woolen mana- 
factory (now going on at New Haven), any number of boys and 
grls from the ago of ten to fourteen. ‘They will be instructed) in 
the rarious branches of the factory, well clothed and fed, and taught 
to read, write, and cipher, and parents may be assured that the most 
particular attention will be paid to the morals as well as the educa 
tion of the children.” 

Under date of June 10, 1795, the following advertisement 
appeared in the “Connecticut Journal,” published in New 
Haven: — 

“For Sale, At the Cotton and Woolen Factory, Threads of all 
kinds by wholesale and retail.” 

On the Sth of January, 1796, John Erving reconveyed to 
Mr. Livingston his interest, and probably at that time retired 
from the management of the factory. On the 7th of March, 
of the sume year, William McIntosh sold his interest, one 
fourth, for $4,000, to David Dickson, who on the same date 
mortgaged his whole interest, then one half, to John R. Live 
ingston, for 88,000. There is no record of other change till 
April 1, 1802, when Mr. Dickson conveyed his right of 
redemption to John R. Livingston, who thus became sole 
proprietor. On the 8th of May, ensuing, be sold the whole 
property to John Innes, and Henry Banks, of Milford, Conn., 
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and John Holland, of New Haven, for $15,000, tiling from 
them a mortgage for the whole amount. These deeds include 
“the building erected on the premises, containing the ma- 
chinery and used -for the purpose of manufacturing cotton, 
Foes tyrgete ‘The Connecticut Cotton and Woolen Mannfac- 
tory.’" This had been the style of the concern, probably 
from the beginning, certainly as early ax May, 1795. 

The just named were joint owners less than a year, 
and, on ee ey ot Henry. Banke conveyed 
his interest to his partners, Messrs. Innes and Holland, who 
pd (Ate ea le ee 16th of 

1804, conveyed it to John R. Livingston, who owned 
i ieapeien the close of 1831. At the May session of the 
ose Roos Bo 100, be wit there wee incorporated 
"The Cotton, and Woolen Manufacturing Com- 
pe with an authorized capital of $100,000. Tt is probable 
that this grant of a charter was secured by Mr. Livingston 
Site the ene cf utilizing, and making profitable, a property 
which, from the beginning, had been a source of more trouble 
than profit to him, but that he did not realize his expectations 
‘as to the formation of a company and better results from the 
business. It is certain that, for n considerable time prior to 
the close of 1831, the factory was not in operation, and that 
the property had greatly depreciated in value since 1802, 
when it wax sold for $15,000. 

On the 27th of December, 1881, Mr. Livingston sold to 
William Budington, of New Haven, for $4,000, fourteen acres 
of land, “together with the manufactory, formerly of cotton, 
and the other buildings, standing on the premises, with all the 
articles of machinery in and belonging to the manufactory, 
and all the water privileges belonging to the said manufac 
tory.” The language of this deed indicates that, at the close 
of the business of the factory, as in 1802, it was only a cotton 
mill. There is no donbt that the manufacture of woolen 
yarns and fabrics was contemplated early in the enterprise, 
but if either woolen yarns or fabrics had been made, the fact 
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pounds has, in fact, been employed to the sole purpose af secting 
up, and carrying on, « woolen manufactory in the town of Ipswich, 
then the threo hundred pounds, depositod aa aforesaid, shall by the 
said Treasurer bo delivered up to the said John, his heirs or assigns, 
on their application for the same. 

“ And it is further Resolved, That the stock and buildings, neces 
sary for, and actually improved in, carrying on said manofactory, 
be, and hereby are, exempted from all taxes for the term of ten 
yours from the passing of thie resolution, provided that they are, 
during that timo, employed for the purpose aforesaid.” 

In the samo yoar, 1792, the town of Ipawich made a grant 
of land to Dr, Manning, as a site for the woolen mill, and in 
1794, for the further encouragement of the enterprize, made 
‘an additional grant. The building erected was one bundred 
and five feot long, thirty-two feet wide, and two stories high, 
and was of wood. It was completed and went into operation 
in 1794. Tho upper story, only, was devoted to manufactur- 
ing. Moro than three fourths of the lower story was finished 
ns a hall, for religions and social purposes, being furnished 
with pows. Next to tho hall was the staircase leading to the 
factory, and the remainder of the story was divided inte two 
rooms, and occupied as a law-office by Josoph Bolles Man- 
ning, the son of the proprictor. On the roof over the centre 
of the building was an octagonal tower, to sustain the arms 
and ails of n windnill, by which it was proposed to operate 
the machinery. Whether it worked well we have no informa- 
tion. It would certainly seem to be too variable a force to 
be effective, and was the only case, as far as we know, in the 
history of manufactures, of the application of wind to drive 
toxtilo machinery. The establishment was called “The Mas — 
sachusetts Woolen Manufactory.” Blankets and flannels <3 
were made for a short time, but Dr. Manning was not as sso— 
cessful in this industry as he had been, and was afterwards—= 
in his professional practice, and cotton fabrics were soon Sub—— 
stituted for-woolens, and in 1800 the operations of the fac== 
tory entirely ceased, 7 
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EBENEZER HALL, Bethichem, Comm. 

‘Thst the manufacture of cotton cloth was commenced at 
Iethkbem, Conn., before 1793, appears from the following 
advertisement contained in the “ Connecticut Courant ™ for 
March 25, 1798 : — 

“Wanted four apprentices to the Cotton Manufactory. Also 
vruted to purchase good linnen yarn from three to seven rans to 
tte pound, for which merchant’s price will be paid, from nine pence 
to me shilling per rm. Also Wanted good Flax for which the 
there pay will be made, or any kind of cloth, made at the Factory, 
© pred shoes, or pine-boards. 

“ Epesezer Hat.” 


This advertisement indicates that the manufacture of cloth 
lad been commenced ; and, as there is a call for linen yarn, 
itis probable that the cloth was made, as was the universal 
Prieto earlier in the century, with a warp of linen yarn. 

Mr, Hall advertised, December 30, 1793, as follows : — 

“Wanted two or three journeymen that are accustomed to weay- 
ing, eating, and singeing cotton cloths for which good wages will 
begiren, Wanted two or three lively boys as apprentices. — also, 
Yutled innen yarn. Those in town, or elsewhere, who wish to spin 
tell any quantity of yarn are desired to call as soon as they well 
2, and make proposals as they wish for. They may have cotton 
4 spun, or cotton yarn, single, or double, and twisted men's and 
Women's cotton stockings, or any other cloth made at the factory. 

that want cotton cloth to carry into new towns to sell, may 

them on good terms, for ready pay or credit. Those that want 

“Y kind of cloth, that can be made at the factory, are desired to 

‘ren if they have no inducement but their interest. Good flax 
‘Soune linnen yarns wanted soon.” 

bans! this factory was in operation in June, 1796, and had 

M mecessfal, additions having been made to it, appears 

foxx, the following advertisement on the 2d of that month : — 

a { Having made and making additions to the factory, — Wanted 

Factory in Bethlehem, —a number of lively boys from 


Cotton 
ery 
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“For Salo, — Cotton eloths of different kinds and colors, Cotton 
yarns single and double, of any fineness. 

“Cotton and linen dyed blue in best manner, and at short no- 
tice.” 

This is tho last notice which we have found of this industry, 
and we have no information how long it was continued in 
operation. There is no reference to it in the town records or 
deeds, 90 faras we have been able to ascertain, from which 
fact we infer that the factory was originally built by Mr. 
Hall on his own land, and that it had ceased to exist, or had 
been devoted to some other purpose, before the trausfer of the 
property to any other party than Mr. Hall. 

THE COTTON GIN. 

It is an interesting coincidence that, in the samo year with 
the erection, in the little State of Rhode Island, of the cot 
ton mill of Almy, Brown & Slater, which was the type and 
pioneer of the many immense cotton mills, which haye been, 
to so large an extent, the reason of the industrial prosperity 
of New England, a machine was invented, and put into oper- 
ation, in the Empire State of the South, which was to place 
‘on his throne in the Southern States what its people, with 
some reason, haye called “King Cotton.” Its inventor was 
Eli Whitney; the machine was the Cotton Gin. A brief 
sketch of the inventor, and of the machine, will be pertinent 
to our history. 

Eli Whitney was born in Westborough, Mass., December 
8, 1765, His father was a farmer, and the lad assisted him 
in farm-labor, for which, however, he had a distaste, his mo- 
chanical genius inclining him to avail himself of every op 
portunity to work in the little shop, with ite few tools, which 
belonged to his father. He manifested at an early age a re 
markable aptitude for arithmetical calculations, but, in other 
rudiments of education, was not particularly distinguished. 
About the age of nineteen he conceived the idea of obtaining> 
a collegiate education, but, being opposed by his stepmothers 
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ald not obtain the consent or assistance of his father. 
e age of twenty-three years, having acquired, partly by 
al labor and partly by teaching the village school, an 
at sufficient, in his estimation, to cnable him to pursas 
judies, and haying also fitted himself for the freshman 
in Yale College, he was admitted a member of it in 
1789, near the close of the collegiate year. He gradn- 
in 1792, and secured a situation to teach in a private 
y in the State of Georgia. 

hile om his way from his home to tho South, he was 
ned in New York city by an attack of smallpox. On 
teorery he proceeded on his voyage to Savannah, and 
fortanate in having, as a fellow-passenger, the widow of 
fistinguished revolutionary general, Nathanael Greene. 
Greene invited him, as his health was not sufficiently 
(blished to engage at once in teaching, to spond a timo 
© residence nt Mulberry Groen, near Savannah. Whilo 
(s there his hostess was engaged in making a picce of 
bidery, for which purpose she required a tambour-frame. 
was an old one and badly constructed, and Mr. 
ey offered to make a new one ona novel plan of his 
‘This he succeeded in doing, greatly to her gratification 
of others, who regarded it as a wonderful example 
ical ingenuity. 

ig afterwards several gentlemen from the northern 
the State, among whom were some Revolutionary 
jwho had served under her husband, visited Mrs. 
|, while there, fell into conversation on the condi- 
ture in the State, and expressed regret that 
‘no means of separating the cotton from its seed, as 
of the State, which were not suitable for the cul- 
would yield large crops of cotton. Mrs. Greene, 
is conversation, said: “Gentlemen, apply to my 
Mr. Whitney; he can make anything,” and 
ing them to an adjoining room, showed them 
and a number of toys which the young 
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tion and employ their industry, when the invention of this machine 
abonce opened views to them which sct the whole country in active 
motion. From childhood to ago, it has presented to us a lucrative 
employment. Individuals, who were depressed with poverty and 
sank in idleness, have auddenly risen to wealth and respectability. 
Our debts have been paid off. Our capitals have increased, and our 
lands trebled themsolves in value. We cannot express the weight of 
the obligation which the country owes to this invention. Our sistor 
States alto participate in the benefits of this invention ; for, borides 
affording the raw materials for their manufacturers, the bulkiness 
and quantity of the article affords a valuable employment for their 
shipping.” 

For various reasons, which we may not now present, the pe- 
cuniary result to Mr. Whitney of his great invention was not 
what he reasonably anticipated, and, as early as 1798, he be- 
gan to think seriously of devoting his time to some new busi- 
ness, in which his ingenuity, seconded by his industry, — quali- 
‘ies which he must have been conscious of possessing, — would 
secure him a competency. The enterprise which he selected 
owas the manufacture of arms for the United States. He ob- 
tained through Hon. Oliver Wolcott, then Secretary of War, 
=: contract from the Government for ten thousand stand of 
arms. He purchased a site for his works at the foot of East 
TRoek, two miles from New Haven. There he developed an 

which realized his hopes, securing for him an ample 
competency. He died, January 8, 1825, and was succeeded 
Sn the ownership and conduct of the armory by his only son, 
ilo bearing his name, who has continued the business with 
‘Success and large profits to the present time. 


ann “a 


1794. 


‘NEWBURYPORT WOOLEN MANUFACTORY, 
BySeid, Mase. 


In 1794 a woolen manufactory, for which it has been 
claimed that it was the first woolen manufactory in the United 
States operated by water-power, was started in the parish of 
Byfield, in the town of Newbury, Mass. In this history has 
been given the record of a woolen manufactory, a part of the 
machinery, at least, of which was operated by water-power, 
which was established some six years earlier in Hartford, 

Conn., and was still in operation at the time of the organiza- 

tion of the company at Newburyport, and appears to have~ 

been quite as successful as that was at Byfield, neither o& — 
them having realized the hopes of their projectors. 

The circumstances which led to the organization of tha==—= 
company at Newburyport and the erection of the mill yee 
these. On the 24th of March, 1793, Arthur and John Scholi-—— 
field, natives of Standich-foot in Saddleworth, Yorkshire, Eng——__, 
sailed from Liverpool for America, and landed in Boston i= 
the following May. They at once introduced themselves === 
Rey, Jedediah Morse, D. D., at that time minister of the Firssmet 
Congregational Church in Charlestown, with whose name 
they had probably become acquainted from the fact that Baxi 
book, “ Morse's Geography and Gazetteer,” had a consideae 
able circulation at that time in England. They stated to hin 
that they were woolen manufacturers, thoroughly expert #2 
the business, as it was then carried on in England. Dex, 
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Morse was the father of Prof. Samuel F, B. Morse, the in- 
ventor of the magnetic telegraph, and was a gentleman of 
Wroad views, taking a deep interest in whatever would tend 
to national development and prosperity. He at ance pro 
vided for the immediate necessities of the young Englishmen, 
securing a tenement in Charlestown for John Scholfield, who 
‘had a wife and six children, Arthur Scholfield being un- 
married. They soon determined to commence the manufac- 
ture of woolen cloth, and, on the 20th of June, took into 
partuership John Shaw, a spinner and weaver who had accom- 
panied them from England. John Scholfield, being skilled 
in the we of tools, built their frst machinery, completing a 
Jhand-loom and a spimning-jenny, of forty spindles, by August 
4,1798. They immediately commenced the manufacture of 
‘Tbroadeloth, and, October 28, 1793, sold the first product of 
‘the loom, twenty-four and a half yards of black broadcloth, 
for £16 16:., and twenty yards of mixed broadcloth for £12. 
‘This work was done in the hired house in Charlestown. 

Dr. Morse in the mean time watched the work with great 
interest, and, from what was accomplished with their limited 
means and inadequate facilities, was sutisfied that, with the 
investment of capital and a suitable location with water-power, 
the manofacture of broadcloths and other woolen fabrics 
might be undertaken with the largest prospects of success. 
‘He presented the matter to his personal friend, William Bart- 
Tett, a wealthy and enterprising merchant of Newburyport, 
who invited the brothers to remove to that town for the 
purpose of : woolen factory with improved machinery, 
to tbe constructed under their supervision. ‘They arrived in 
‘Newburyport, December 1, 1793, having carried with them 
the loom and spinning-jenny, just referred to. They imme- 
diately constructed a carding machine, which was set up in 
Lond Timothy Dexter’s stable, and was operated there by 
hand, to show its method of working. This experimental 
‘machine was made with only a single cylinder, but worked so 
effectively as to awaken great interest, and to excite the 
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Forcign Missions, his prominence in its organization is shown 
by the fact that his name appears alone in the Preamble 
to the Act of Incorporation, passed by the Massachusetts 
‘ June 20, 1812, which begins with these words: 
“ Whereas William Bartlett and others have been associated.” 
In 1816 the Board passed a special vote, thanking him “for 
his distinguished liberality.” He died February 8, 1841, aged 
ninety-three years. A biographical notice of him says :— 

“Tn strength of mind, and of will for the exeention of its pur 
poses, he was not excelled by any man that had lived in the town ; 
‘he was more wealthy than any other citizen and more liberal than 
any other; from the least means, by his own industry and perse- 
verance, he was the most saccessfal merchant, at he was the most 
public-spirited ; he was not only pure in his morale, a model of in- 
tegrity, but, if faith in God and love to man be a test of charneter, 
he was a Christian as well as gentleman.” 

Tntimately associated with William Bartlett in business 
relations, mercantile and manufacturing, and only second to 
him in influence and wealth in the town during the life of 
both, was Moses Brown. He was born in West Newbury, 
then the west parish of the old town of Newbury, January 4, 
1758. He was the son of Joseph Brown, a farmer, and, till 
the age of fourteen years, assisted his father in the work of 
the farm. An important industry, carried on at that time in 
the west parish of Newbury, was the building of wagons and 
chaises, and the lad was apprenticed to that trade. On at- 
taining his majority he removed to Newburyport, and engaged 
in business there on his own account at his trade. Like his 
friend Bartlett, when he had accumulated some money, he 
invested it, at first in small mercantile ventures, and then in 
vessels, ttil he became the owner of ship after ship and smaller 
vessels, engaged not only in foreign and constwiso trade, but 
in the fishorics, Investing also in real estate, he became, as 
stated, second in wealth in the town to William Bartlett. 

Moses Brown was also associated with William Bartlott in 
the early endowment of Andover Theological Seminary, 
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giving to it about $50,000. He made a large donation for 
establishing a school, especially as preparatory for college, at 
Newburyport, to which was given the name of the * Brown 
Latin School.” Other gifts for educational and religious pur- 
“Poves increased the amount of his benefactions to more than 
100,000. He died February 9, 1880, aged seventy-two years. 

Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., President of Andover ‘Theo- 
Avgical Seminary, said : — 

“The name of Moses Brown cannot be pronounced without re- 
pet and love. For more than half a centary, in which he waa 
‘= tygaged in acquiring and using his property, his reputation for in- 
‘egrity and honor was unsallied.” 

Another writer said of him: — 

** He was a model husband, a loving father, « firm friend, and an 

hornored citizen.” 

AA location for the factory was secured at the Falls on the 
Packer River, in Byfield, a parish of Newbury, about five 
Les from Newburyport. The land was purchased from Cap. 
taxa Paul Moody, father of the machinist of Waltham and 
‘Lee -emil, the deed being dated March 26, 1794, and conveying, 
fox £450, lawful money, six acres of land in Newbury, on 
Fes River, to the Proprietors of The Newburyport Woolen 

, “Falls River” seems to have been another 


foxy fect, and its height three stories. ‘The machinery was 
buEHs by Standring, Armstrong, and Guppy, machinists, under 
the iirection of Arthur and John Scholfield, who also con- 
‘rx eani in Newburyport the manufacture, on their own account, 
SF -voalen cloths on the machines which they had brought 
WEEK: thom from Charlestown, until October 12, 1794, when 
BENy sd thissn (crichines 10 the company and immediately 
Ferxxved to Byfield, to start up the new factory, which was 
P< Gably completed about that time. Of the machines, which 
‘YS are immediately set up, besides the loom and spiuning-jenny, 
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machine, first set up in Lord Timothy Dexter's stable, were 
two eanding machines, with two eylinders each. We are not 
informed what other machines were constructed and set up at 
braced the improvements, then recently made and in use in 
England, when the brothers Scholfield left that country, and 
differed probably, in important respects, from the carding 
machines in the Hartford Woolen 

Tt is an interesting fact thet, only two malles distant, on a 
stream which was a branch of the Parker River, was the site 
of the old fulling-mill erected by John Pearson in 1648, and 
which was occupied for the same purpose, in 1704, by Ben. 
jamin Pearson, 3 lineal descendant of John Pearson, and at 
his mill was then standing a tenter-post of cedar, which had. 
been brought from England at the first erection of the mill, 
and, after one hundred and fifty years, was still sound and 
doing good service, and did so for twenty years afterward, 

‘The factory was operated under the superintendence of 
Arthur and John Seholfield nearly five years. So far as the 
working of the machinery was concerned, it was entively sac 
cessful, the introduction of the improved wool-carding ma- 
chine, adapted to water-power, being the beginning of a new 
era in the woolen manufacture of the United States. Bat, so 
far as the inauguration of the profitable industry anticipated 
by the gentlemen who invested eapital in it was concerned, it 
was a failure. The Messrs. Scholfield sold their interest in 
the spring of 1799, and removed to Montville, Conn. The 
reason of the failure of the enterprise was the same as has 
been given in our record of the industries at Hartford and 
Worcester, — foreign competition and want of protection. 

‘We have found no record of the conveyance, by deed, of 
the property to William Bartlett. - He came into possession, 
doubtless, by purchasing the shares of the stockholders, as 
they were disposed at different times to sell them, until he 
became sole proprietor, and the corporation was dissolved. 


After the departure of Arthur and John Scholfield, the busi- 
ness was under the management of John Lees, who seems to 
i ll rd 
ligent and competent of the employ¢s. 

‘William Barllets old the property, November 80, 1804, to 
John Lees, for 28,500, taking a mortgage for the whole 
amount. The new proprietor at once commenced the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods, if, indeed, the change in the industry had 


ata. " 
owere in much demand for household manufacture, The weav- 


“was added soon afterwards, The sheeting then sold for fifty 
scents, and the gingham for about seventy cents per yard. Mr. 
Eees carried on the business for some twenty years, for the 
first half of the time, at least, with much success and large 
Profits. But, before the summer of 1524, partly in conse- 
‘<juence of the general depression of the cotton manufacture of 
‘She country, during a considerable portion of the time, and 
partly, it is said, by injudicious investments outside of his 
Business, he had become financially embarrassed. He had, 
‘Bhowever, on the Ist of February, 1823, paid off in full his 
‘mnortgage to William Bartlett, and, on the same date, made a 
mew mortgage to Butler Abbott for 26,500, thereby reducing 
Bis indebtedness on the property by 82,000. On the 24th of 
August, 1524, the property was purchased at a sheriff's sale, 
Wy Gorlam Parsons, for $2,500, subject to the preceding 


Gorham Parsons sold an interest of one half in the prop- 


]rty, | 1826, to Paul Moody, the machinist of Lowell, 
“This price was an advance of nearly $2,000 on 
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suceoeding in this enterprise he lonsed it to Rev. Henry Du- 
tant, afterwards the founder and president of the University 
of Osklands in California, who, with his brother Alfred as 
partner and manager, commenced the manufacture of furni- 
tare, chiefly bedateads, In about two years he sold his busi- 
ness to Charlos Holt and William Stockbridge, who, under 
the style of Holt & Stockbridge, continued the same industry 
till the burning of the mill. Portions of the mill were occu- 
pied daring a part of the period by other small industries. 
The mill-privilege and the land, on which the mill had 
stood and adjoining it, seven acres, with some buildings 
which remained after tho fire, were sold, March 3, 1860, to 
Danicl Lunt. He sold the property, May 9, 1860, to Leon- 


being Whittier, Ewing & Company. On the 17th 
“o£ March, 1886, H. U. Ewing and his brother, Charles A. 
. Ewing, bought the interest of Mr. Whittier, and, onlarg- 
Eng tho mill and increasing the machinery to five sets, have 
‘continued the business, under the style of Hugh U. Ewing & 
‘Company, to the present time. 
‘Tr is @ noteworthy fact that the site of the first mill in 
‘She United States, having machinery of the improved styles 
smulapted to water-power, which had been devised and put into 
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‘WARWICK SPINNING MILL, Warwick, BR. 1. 

In tho account, in the previous chaptor, of the introduction 
of the Arkwright system of cotton machinery into the conn- 
try, it has boon stated that, after the success of the first 
experiments in the old clothier’s shop in North Providence, a 
anil was built at a short distance higher up the stream, which 
went into operation in 1798. In the next year, and withont 
doubt under the influence of the snocess of that experiment, 
‘the seeond enterprise of the kind in Rhode Island had its 
inception in that part of the old town of Warwick which is 
now known as Centerville. At that place a grist-mill had 
Theen erected, about the end of the previous century, on the 
Pawtnxet River, by Major Job Greene, grandson of John 
‘Greene, who, with Simon Gorton and othors, established on 
‘the banks of the Pawtuxet River, near its mouth, the second 
settlement within the present limits of Rhode Island, the 
‘Indian name of the locality being Shawomet, and to which its 
first white settlers gave the name of Warwick. 

‘The business of a grist-mill, to which had been added that 
of a saw-mill, was carried on, a hundred years later, in the 
‘same building or in one erected on the samo site, by the great- 

of Major Job Greene, bearing the same namo, who 
owned the mill and privilege, and a considerable tract of land, 
on both sidex of the Pawtuxet River, A carding-machine 
and a triphammer were also in operation in the building a 
fow years later, and perhaps at that time. 

On the 11th of August, 1794, Job Greene executed the 
following deed : — 

“ Know ye, that I, the said Job Greene of Warwick, for and in 

‘of a certain cotton spinning manufactory, to go by 
‘water, to be eroctod on tho lot of land, hervin conveyed, within one 

‘year from the first day of September next, with a building not loes 
‘than forty foot long, twenty-six feet wide, and two stories high, with 
‘wheels and machinery sufficient to carry one hundred spindles, by 
‘the persons whose names are hereafter mentioned, and to be held 
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and owned in the proportion affixed to each mame, to William Pot- 
ter, manufacturer of Providence, one third part; to John Allen, 
millwright of Suuithfield, one sixth part; to James MeKerries, 
manufacturer of Poorieneny con ach pe 6 YaeS Nea 
man of Warwiek, two cightoenths; and said Job Greene reserves 

tinea sos sghbenth Se rossi cos tak fo FEEL OE 
factory is to be erectad by the owners aforesaid, according to the 
proportions of the parts which they, and each of them, severally 
hold by virtue of this Deod, as above specified, and is to be owned 


with fully satisfied, contented, and paid, and thereof, and of every 
part and parcel thereof, do exonerate, acquit, and discharge them, 
the raid William Potter, John Allen, James McKorries and James 
Greene, their executors and administrators, forever, by these pre 
sents, have given, granted, bargained, sold, aliened, enfeaffed, eon 
veyed, and confirmed, and by these presents do freely, fully, aber 
lutely, give, grant, bargain, sell, alien, enfeoffe, convey, and confirm 
unto them, the said William Potter, John Allen, James MeKerries 
and James Groene, their heire and assigns, a certain lot or tract of 
land, lying and being in Warwick, aforesaid. Also, a privilege of 
suiflefont water to carry sid spinning works to be taken from the 
‘bottom of the mill-dam, owned by said Job Greene, and to be con 
yoyed in a box or conduetor to said works at the expense of the 
owners of said manufactory, above named, which box is to be af = 
size not exceeding two feet aquare in the inside of the sume, and the 
said Job Greene is not to draw down the water with his mill-gates, 
or other ways, so low but what the water may at all'times be sir 
inches higher than the upper side of the plank of suid box or ear 
ductor where it is placed at the dam. Also, I, the said Job Groene, 
do agroe to repair and keep in good order the whole of the ssid 
mill-dam for the torm of six years.” 


‘The above conveyance, which wo have deemed of sufficient = 
interest to be copied nearly at length, is of defective construe: = —< 
tion, as recorded, one or more of its sentences being incotm- —aey 


plete. 
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William Potter was an onterprising merchant of Provi- 
dence, and, at this time, wns interested, as he was aftorwards 
largely, in manufacturing, as is indicated by his designation 
‘asa “manufacturer” in the above document, though he was 
‘Rot practically such, his interest being only by the investment 
of capital. John Allen, who at once removed to Warwick, 
and always afterwards resided there, being, ax stated, a prac- 
tical millwright, superintended the ereetion and starting of 
‘the mill. James McKerries has already been mentioned, as 
concerned in the experiments, in 1788, in the Market House 
of Providence, whare he wove corduroy by hand, using linen 
yarn for the warp and cotton yarn for filling, and as having 
removed to East Greenwich. From the document above it 
appears that he had returned to Providence and engaged in 
manufacturing there, with machinery doubtless operated by 
‘hand or foot power. It would seem also that he had been at 
Teast moderately successful, as he had accumulated capital 
sufficient for an investment outside of his own business. 
James Greene was a kinsman of Job, their comman ancestor 
having been John, son of the first John Greene of Warwick. 
‘Though inheriting Quaker principles and educated in them, 
like his kinamen, General Nathanael Greene and Colonel 
Christopher Greene, he considered it to be his duty to engage 
in the defense of his country, and was the Captain of a mili- 
tary company, engaged in September, 1778, in the expedition 
to Rhode Island, against the British forces encamped on that 
island. After the Revolution he was only a private citizen, 
having no ambition for political preferment, and was a pra- 
dent and successful business man, adding to his inherited 
owealth and attaining a high reputation for unsullied integrity 
and manly virtues, It seems remarkable that the partnership 
of 80 many persons should have been formed for the starting 
of a mill of the dimensions and capacity mentioned. But 
such was the fact in similar enterprises, with few exceptions, 
for the first twenty-five years after the organization of the 
‘first firm of Almy, Brown & Slater. 
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‘The enterprise, business capacity, and ample capital of the 
new partners immodiately put a now face on tho affairs of the 
company, which for many years wero markod by great pros- 
pority and success, James Greeno retained the office of 
Agent. Messrs: Almy & Brown desiring to introduce into the 
mill some improvements which had been made in the machin- 
ery of the Almy, Brown & Slater Mill at North Providence, 
Jobn Allen, the mechanic of the Warwick Spinning Mill, was 
direeted to go to North Providence and examine the machin- 
ery there. While there, he bogan to take certain measuro- 
monts. Samuel Slater observing this, and not wishing that a 
‘mill in which he had no interest should have the advantage 
‘of the improvements referred to, became angry and ordered 
Kim to desist, threatening to throw him out of the window. 
Wot believing that he would carry out the threat, Mr. Allen 
continued his work till Mr. Slater at last laid hold of him. 
‘Obadiah Brown, who was near, Iaid his hand gontly on Mr. 
Allen's shoulder and, taking tho rule from his hand, said 
quietly, “I will finish thy work, and see if Samiuel will servo 
me as bo did theo.” It is noodless to say that Mr. Slater 
‘offered no further 
On the 10th of July, 1801, Job Greene sold his interest, 
‘one twenty-fourth, to Almy & Brown, who thus obtained a 
controlling interest in the Warwick Spinning Mill. The gen- 
‘tleman, whose connection with the mill and adjoining prop- 
‘erty was thos ended, was the son of Colonel Christopher 
‘Greene, one of the most distinguished of the soldiers whom 
Rhode Island gave to the service of the country in the Revo- 
Aation, and was for many years leading citizen of Warwick, 
‘Being a member of the Town Council and of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate of Rhode Island, and, 
‘thongh a strong supporter of the principles of the Federalists, 
‘aus illustrated by Washington and Hamilton, he secured by his 
Saye rene the confidence and esteem of his Dem- 
‘ccritio neighbors. His youngest son, Simon Henry Greene, 
Zttained wealth and a high reputation as a skillfal manufac 





hls poeta’ ofthis just the becasaedl asset ett 
yarns and fubrics, consequent on the interruption of trade 
with Great Britain and the continent of Europe, stimulated 
the activity of textile manufacturers throughout New 
land and the Middle States, with such profits that stock- 
holders or proprietors of mills were disposed to increase their 
investments rather than to part with them. 

On the return of peace, in 1815, with the influx of foreign 
goods, prices rapidly fell, bankruptcy of many concerns on- 
sued, and there was a general stagnation of trade. 
the merchants and manufacturers who went down in this 
financial crisis was William Potter, who sold his interest of 
one quarter in the Warwick Spinning Mill, February 8, 1816, 
to Grosvenor Taft and Samuel Jackson 2d, merchants of 
Providence. Captain Potter, as he was familiarly called, 
was among the first of the merchants of Providence who 
invested capital in the cotton manufacture, To his enter 
prise was chiefly due the starting of the mills not only at 
Centerville, but also at Natick, Moswansicut, and Mashapaug, 
He was remarkable for his energy, boldness, and decision, 
Frank even to bluntness and determined even to obstinacy, 
he made his mark on every undertaking in which he had a 
share. His failure in business, due wholly to the peculiar 
circumstances of the period, occurring when he was sixty-six 
years of age, he did not afterwards engage actively in busi- 
ness, and died November 19, 1838, aged eighty-eight years. 

‘The depression in business continued two or three years. 
About the boginning of 1818 the tariff of 1816 had enhanced 4 
the price of cotton goods, while the introduction of the powers — 
loom, at first in the Lyman Mill at North Providence and J 
afterwards quite generally in the cotton factories of Rhode<am, 
Island, diminished the cost of production, On the revivals 
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of business, due to these causes, the Warwick Spinning Mill 
was put into full operation, the stock being held at that time, 
[BEE Pepe Seto twenty-fourths, Taft & Jackson 
John Allen, three twenty-fourths, and 
pameiiesinianincardate The mill was operated 
without change in name or ownership for the next five years, 


the stream. The relative sizes of the two mills may be esti- 


under the name of the “ Warwick Manufacturing 
Company” by Almy & Brown, who, in 1805, had purchased 
land on both sides of the Pawtuxet River, with the old saw 
and grist-mill, which had been oceupied by Job Greene for 
ten years after his sale of the land und mill-privilege for the 
cotton factory of 174. Almy & Brown associated with 
themselves, in the organization of the new company, all the 
stockholders of the Warwick Spinning Mill except William 
Potter, and, with them, Gideon Greene, Jr, 

On the 18th of September, 1821, Taft & Jackson sold 
their interest to the other stockholders in the following pro- 
portions: to Almy & Brown, two twonty-fourths; to John 
Greene, three twenty-fourths; and to James Groene one 
twenty-fourth. Each of the stockholders of the Warwick 

held, from that date, the samo number of 
fn that company which he at that time held in the 

Warwick Manufacturing Company. The Warwick Spin- 
ning Mill wax then merged in the Warwick Manufacturing 
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JAMES WILSON, Waallonpaupack Fully, Pa. 

‘The record of a large manufactory of sail-cloth in Boston, 
Mass., with notices of several other similar industries in 
New England, has been given in the preceding chapter, and 
it is stated there that the period of their successful operation 

was limited to about seven years succeeding 1788. Near the 
close of that period the enterprise of a gentleman, eminent 
in literary and professional pursuits, was manifested in the 
erection of a mill for the manufacture of the same class of 
fabvies in Pennsylvania. ‘The following, notiog of thia/enbem- 
prise is taken from a letter in the “New York Magazine” 
fe epiernber, 184, under, Hoe heals, Seneca es 
TeENCOS : 

As every friend to the increasing prosperity of this country re 
joices in the success of its manufactories, with pleasure we announce 
to the pablic that of the suil-duck, belonging to the Hon. Judge 
‘Wilson, on the Wallenpoupack Falls, for weaving and spinning 
hemp and flax by water. It fe worthy of reoiazk that the many 
factory, which was begun from the ground in the month of Jane 
last, is in such forwardness that the spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery will be at work this fall, although the building is one 
hundred and sixty feot long, forty-four wide, thirty-six high, with a 
mill-race four hundred fect in length. ‘The water-whecls, machinery, 
and every thing for the work is to be executed within six mouths 
from the commencement. The whole scene had the appearance of 
enchantment; the spirited oxortions, which have beon made, are 
scarcely to bo credited; and the liberal, patriotic Jadge Wilson 
certainly deserves the highest encomiums from his fellow-citizens. 

“Our correspondent, who passed through the town, saw one 
loom complete and the others in great forwardness ; he seems to have 
no doubt but Mz. Davenport will have all at work in a fow weelss.” 

‘The Waullenpaupack Falls, spelled incorrectly in the abore 
notice Wallenpoupark, are on the Waullenpaupack Creek, 
whieh is a branch of the Lackawaxen Creel and divides 
Wayne and Pike Counties. ‘The Lackawaxen Creek empties 
into the North Branch of the Susquehanna River. ‘The dis 
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tance of the Falls from Philadelphia is about one hundred 
and fifteen miles in a straight line, —one hundred and fifty 
miles or more by the stage road. The region at that time was 
almost a wilderness, and has continued to be very sparsely 
of such a location for an industry may be difficult to con- 
ceive. It has been said that Judge Wilson, with other gentle- 
men of Philadelphia, owned a considerable tract of territory 
there, and thought that it might be developed in population 
and value if a profitable industry could be established. 
There is little doubt that such anticipations were disappointed, 
and that there was not even temporary success. If there had 
been, the fact could hardly have failed of record in contem- 
porancous history or periodicals, But no such record existe, 
80 far as we have been able to ascertain. ‘The ruins of the 
old mill may still be soon, after the lapse of nearly a century. 

James Wilson, who is said in the foregoing extract to have 
been the projector of the mill on the Waullenpaupack Creek, 
was a native of Scotland, born near St, Andrews, September 
‘14, 1742, and received his education at the Universities of St. 
Androws, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. Coming to this coun- 
try in 1768 and residing for three years in New York City, 
he removed in 1766 to Philadelphia, where he was employed 
for some months as Tutor in Philadelphia College, now the 
University of Pennsylvania. He studied law at the same 
time and was admitted to the bar in 1767. His eminent 
ability and learning secured him success and prominence in 
his profession, so that, though he was less than thirty-three 
years of age at the commencement of the American Revolu- 
tion, espousing the cause of his adopted country, he was 
tleeted to the Provincial Congress in May, 1775, and being 
amember in 1776, signed the Declaration of Independence. 
He was a member of the Federal Convention which formed 
the Constitution of the United States in 1788, and of the 
Convention of 1789 which prepared the Constitution of the 
State of Pennsylvania, being himself a member of the Com- 
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mittee which drafted that instrument, and its author. Ho 
was appointed by President Washington an Associate Justico 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and held the 
office till his death, which ocourred at Edenton, N. C., August 
28, 1798. He was ono of the most brilliant men of the 
period, and, though his professional and judicial duties were 
sufficiently engrossing in themselves, being of a spoculative 
disposition, he engaged, it is said, in other business enter- 
prises besides that of which we have given a brief sketeh, 
bat without pecuniary success, and died poor. 


JAMES DAVENPORT, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tn the foregoing sketch there is a reference to an ingenious 
mechanic who, on tho 14th of February, 174, received the 
first patent insued in the United States for any kind of tex- 
tile machine. In addition to that reference to the machinery 
built for Jodge Wilson, we have the following information 
concerning James Davenport and his work during the few 
years of his lifo after securing his patent, 

A member of the Society of Artists and Manufacturers of 
Philadelphia, in a pamphlet published in Philadelphia in 
1804, gives the following account of the establishment of 
various textile industries in that city in tho last decade of the 


last century. 


“In 1793-4 several earding engines for wool and cotton were 
constructed ; eight spinning frames on Arkwright’s principles: sev 
eral mules of 120 spindles; and machinery for spinning flax 
wator was oreoted at tho Globe Mill. ‘Ton good English storking- 
frames were imported, and several new ones were made by Messrs 
Hadderley and Ouram, who came over to carry on that business, ox- 
clusively, to which they had been regularly bred in England. About 
the same time « person came from Europe with a new invented and 
improved etocking-framo, and another set up in Kensington that 
part of the emith-business connected with weaving, viz., to make 
fly-shuttles, ete. The latter finding his mistake, after losing a eon- 
siderable sum of money, went to Nova Scotia, and the former, after 
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President in particular, expressed a high opinion of the merit of the 
Patentec, Mr. Davenport, and an earnest wish that a work so hon- 
earablo to the infant manufactures of America might soan be intro- 
duced into different parts of the Union. Wo understand that it is 
‘a part of the plan of the Patenteo tw construct and deliver in order 
the machinery employment in this Manufactory in any of the United 
States. 


“ An accurate observer, by means of a stop watch, ascertained tho 
numbor of feot of thread spun by one boy, in w day (or ten houre), 
whieh was the extraordinary quantity of 192,000 fect, which con 
semed from 20 to 40 tbs. of flax or hemp, according to the fineness 
of the thread.” 


‘The advertisement, just referred to, shows that Mr. Daven- 
port went to Boston in the fall of 1797, for the purpose of - 
selling his machinery, or patents, or of establishing the busi- 
eas in partnership with some other person. There is no 
record that he was successful in doing 80. The advertiso- 
ment, however, is of sufficient interest to be quoted at length. 


“SPINNING BY MACHINERY 
“Esto Tuxcap ayo Twine, 


“Janes DAvesronr proposes to sell or erect his Machine for 
spinning Hemp, Flax and Tow ; he will complete it, and lot it to 
work, and instruct any porson inclined to purchase. ‘Those who 
have seen the machine at work will allow that the subjoined state- 
ment ia strictly correct. 

* Thread. ‘Two boys and one man can spin from 20 to 60 Ib. 
per day; according to the fineness, regular and even. 

4 Twine, Seine, or Sewing. This Machino will double twist, and 
finish from 50 to 60 Ibs. per day, with 3 boys from 10 to 12 years 
old, which for regularity and excellones cannot bo surpassed by the 
twisting by hand of the best workmen. 

“Where manual labor is #0 exponsiyo as in this country, the adop- 
tion of a machine, to work with such facility and accuracy, must be 
an object worthy of general encouragement ; the evident superiority, 
not only in quantity but also in quality, which this machine pos 
seses over the usual modes of working up the raw material, he 
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machinery was sold in April, 1798.4 The writer, from whom as 
we quoted at the beginning of this sketch, also says: — 

“The machinery at the Globe Mill was sold, at venduc, is exch aeach 
lots as to prevent the possibility of ever petting it at work again seam. 
Some of the above machinery, which the immortal Washington 
honored by his presence, lye at this moment in garrets and cellars, 
& prey to rust, and monuments of the departed arts, which died iraea® fa 
their infancy by the carclossness und ignorance of the nurse." * 

It is cortainly to be regretted that what seems to have beac 
one of the most promising of the early experiments in textile 
machinery and manufactures should have been a prematume=z0 
and complete failure, owing, it may be, to tho death of MGI: 

» History of American Manufactures, vol. Hi. yx 72, 
* The Manufacturing Interest of the United States, p. 28. 
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Davenport, especially if it was true, as was claimed for the 
looms, that they were operated by water-power, preceding, by 
many years, any other effective power-loom. 


AARON BUCKLAND, East Hartford, Conn. 

In the sketch of the town of Manchester, Conn., contained 
in the “ History of Hartford County,” published in 1888, is 
the following statement :— 

“ About 1780, Anron Buckland, who marriod Eunice, daughter 
of Richard Pitkin, owned a mill in which was made plain cloth in 


hand-looms. He also wove blankets by hand for the soldiers of the 
War of 1812.” 


A careful investigation of records having failed to discover 
any proof of tho correctness of the above year, a personal in- 
terview with the writer of the sketch, above referred to, was 
sought, and it was ascertained that the statement was based 
merely on a vague tradition. A reason for doubting its cor- 
rectness was the fact that in 1780, the American Revolution 
haying then been in progress some five years, the country was 
impoverished, business was prostrated, and there was no en- 
couragement for starting a new industry. Besides, what is 
of more importance in this particular case, there are two rea- 
sons which, together, constitute positive proof that Aaron 
Buckland was not engaged in any mechanical or manufactur. 
ing business, from whieh he received income, till some four- 
teen years after 1780. The first was the fact that he was 
not the owner of the land on which his mill was afterwards 
bailt until 1786. On tho 16th of Fobraary of that year 
he purchased from Samuel Howard “his interest in sixteen 
acres, an undivided part of land, laid out to heirs of Henry 
Howard, the whole containing ninety-eight acres, in the same 
tier of lots that the old paper mill stands on.” Lt is not abso- 
lntely certain that this purchase included what was after- 
wards the milldot of Aaron Buckland, but thore is little doubt 
that such was the fact, as we find no record of any other pur- 
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chase of land in that vicinity by Aaron Buckland: before 
1786, or between that year and 1794. 4 

‘The sceond reason was the fact that it was the practice, at 
that time, to lay taxes on various items of a man’s income, a5 
well a8 on his real estate. One of these items had the toch- 
nical name of “ faculty,” by which was meant a tax on in- 
come from a business, other than that of a farmer, carried 
oe at eae There are tax-lists on record in East 

Hartford beginning with 1783, in whieh year that town was 

ineorporated, and the tax-list for Orford Parish, which after- 
wards beeame the town of Manchester and in which was 
afterwards the mill of Aaron Buckland, from 1785 to 1794 
gives the name of ten persons and firms, — Elisha Pitkin and 
others, — engaged in varions industries, such as “ founder,” 
“* paper-makers,” “ clothier,” “ weavers,” “corn-miller,” and. 
“shoemaker.” In the list for 1785 Aaron Buckland is men- 
tioned as taxed for a “ faculty” asa“ taverner,” but not as 
a“ clothier,” or * weaver,” or as engaged at all in cloth mans- 
facture, as it certainly would have been if his mill had been 
in operation, The next record of a tax for a “faculty,” paid 
by Mr. Buckland, is in 1794, showing that in that year, or 
certainly not earlier in 1793 than the time when the tax for 
that yoar was levied, he begun his industry on the spot which 
has since, a period of almost a full century, been oceupiod 
continuonsly by some branch of the woolen industry. In 
1797 Aaron Buckland & Company were taxed £90, under 
the item “faculty,” indicating that Mr. Buckland had then 
associated another person with himself in 

It is probable that the mill of 1793 or 1794 was only a 
clothier’s shop for the convenience of the residents of the 
vicinity, in fulling and finishing their homespun and home 
woven cloths. The germs of many of the woolen manufac 
tories, established in the first half century of our national 
history were such clothier’s shops. 

It is not known when, but it was probably about the begin- 
ning of the century, at which time the manufacture of the 
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SeRaR Nae seaeiaus, takrcdesed toto, ily onaatey by 
Arthur and John Scholfield, as has been narrated early in 
this chapter, was engaged in, largely, by both of the brothers 
and by others using their machines as models, that one or 
more carding machines were set up by Aaron Buckland & 
Company, We have also the reliable statement of Horace 
White, of Manchester, a gentleman, now eighty-nine yoars 

Siiiiechs tha fall mension of Vs Zsen sos thas ie Sesboc: 
informed him that, several years before the war of 1812, 
woolen cloths were manufactured on hand looms at the Buck- 
land Mill, and in houses in the vicinity on account of Mr. 
Buckland, also that he made blankets for the United States 
Government during the war. He personally remombers 
Aaron Buckland and that he was called * Tho Iron Duke” 
or “Duke Buckland,” indicating that he was a man of 
great force of character and of controlling influence in the 


We have no information concerning the mill or its busi- 
ness after the war till 1524, in which year, on the 20th of 
ot ae Rn Buekland sold the property to Andrew N. 
Williams and Simon Tracy, of Lebanon, Conn. Williams 
& Tracy operated the mill lees than four years and sold it, 
March 18, 1828, to Sidney Pitkin, also of Lebanon. Mr, 
Pitkin owned the mill, alono, till July 81, 1882, on which 
date ho sold an Be earerrtemivetins fot tn Tinta 
E. Hilliard, one of his employés. They operated tho mill 
ee Ae 2, 1808, when Mr. Pitkin xold 
three fourths to his partner, Mr. Hilliard. 
Sn utae' tine i became the property of Mr. 
Hilliard, was a small concern, is indicated by the price paid 
by him for his partnor’s throo fourths interest, viz. $5,000, 
being at the rate of 6,666.67 for the whole property. The 
mill was sold in 1824 for $1,600; in 1828 for $2,000; and 
me fourth of it was sold in 1832 for $1,000. 
A futuro sketch will give the record of the industry sinco 
Elisha E. Hilliard, senior, became the sole proprictor. 
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aor sherk of dnc ecudifdmem wee prepared: bet it is 

ff Sees oe indicate Got the eemerqeice at Beverly, | 
‘Mase_ failed so cmet chy experasions of its exriy promoters, 

which wae the memmom, poviteihiy, <f che fact, prommted in 

cour sheet (ST), that mnent of the poupeieters sald ther 

shares, before tem years bd peed ts tee of their eno 

ase, Jobs Cabot and Jobs Fer The extract ie 
fede - — 


The femmes cotter mucmiuecery fer fection, corderoyn and 
jeee t Bovetly, Mammesewen of which muck fercmable hopes were 
entertained fur Sve years past. dus not exewer. So mays Mr.CV_ y 
od Exetoe whe belance t 2 scciuty for eneomraging undertghings of 2 
ids bie? 


In his note concerning his puuage threngh the town of EE 
Worcester, Mas, Mr. Waneey simply mentions “a cotin 2a 
and carpet manufactory, at Worcester, carried on by Peter —aer 
Stowell & Co. with a good capital, and one of woolen by ey 
Thomas Stowell.” This is the only information which wea t 
have concerning the textile industries of Peter and Thomasammams 
Stowell, the location of which is believed to have been nearaeemr 
the millsite, sold by Peter Stowell, September 18, 1802, toxsmaitto 
Joskua Hale, who there set up the first i ang 
machine in Worcester County. This millsite was in whateemt 
is now South Worcester, where Southbridge Street cromeaaee 
the Blaekstone River. As Mr. Wansey does not mention tham=e 
Woreester Cotton Factory of 1789, it if probable, as we ayer? 
already suggested (p. 130), that it had ceased operations, ESF 
4 Journal of an Excursion to the United States of North America, p. et 
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it was at work in 1794, whon Mr. Wansey visited Worcester, 
he probably would have referred to it. 

‘The following note concerning a small factory, of which we 
hare no other information, is of especial interest, in that it 
refers toa carding-machine which was, doubtless, of the im- 
proved Arkwright construction, like that introduced, four 
yeara bofore, into the United States by Samuel Slater. Mr. 
Wansey would hardly have referred to them, in terms of so 
high commendation, if they had been like the wool-carding 
machines in the Hartford Woolen Manufactory, which he 
criticised as “of a very inferior construction” and “of the 
oldest fashion,” . 

“T saw anothor cotton manufactory at Brooklyn, in Long Island ; 
a double carding engine, worked by a horse, » slubbing and two 
spinning-machines, all of very good workimanship. This was a stall 
concern, where they make yarn for sale and employ no weavers, and 
‘it seems to answer well.” * 


The following note by Mr. Wansey was probably a just 
criticism on some, certainly not on “ all,” as he states it, of 
the American undertakings in textile mannfactures at that 
time, which might be characterized as “large” for the period. 

“The general error of all their large undertakings has been the 
laying out their oapital in large buildings and an unnocessary stock 
of machinery, éc., which brings a heavy mortgage on the concern 
tefore they actually begin. They also put the whole business under 
‘ihe care of a chief worker (being ignorant themselves) who has no 
interest in an economical management of the concern. The large 
cotton manufactory at Patorsen, fifteen milos west of New York, has 
almost been rained twice by such men.” * 
+1 Sournat of an Exeursion to the United States of North America, p. 85. 

# Did. p. 85. 
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‘The company consisted of Henry Hollingsworth, of Elkton, 
Md., Levi and Paschall Hollingsworth, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
Franeis Partridge, John Gilpin, Levi Hollingsworth, Jr., and 
James Mackey, of Cecil County, Md., and Solomon Maxwell 
and William Cooch, of New Castle County, Del. The deed, 
by which Henry Hollingsworth conveyed eight tenths of the 
property to the other members of the company, he retaining 
‘two tenths for himself, was dated November 1, 1794, which 
was probably the date of the organization of the company. 

‘The factory was erected of stone, the walls being so thick 
and substantially built, that they are still standing, though 
all the wood-work, both interior and exterior, was consumed 
by a fire, nearly forty years ago. It was sixty feet long, 
thirty-six feet wide, and three stories high, It is said that 
some of the machinery was imported from Europe. If this 
was the fact, it must have been with very great difficulty, on 
account of the stringency of the English laws agninst the 
exportation of machinery, and the jealous watchfulness of 
manofacturers in Great Britain in this regard. It is not 
certain that the mill, the ruins of which are still standing, was 
the original structure. It had been in operation probably 
less than a year when it was burned, as appears from the 

notice of the disaster, published in the “ Rural 
Repository ” of Leominster, Mass., March 17, 1796: — 


“A valuable set of mills, together with the machines of » woolen 
manufactory, the property of Col. Hollingsworth and others, at Elk- 

tow, Md., were lately destroyed by fire.” 

‘The mill was immediately robuilt on the same spot. 
Whether the original walls remained, or now ones wore 
erected, is not quite certain; but, as stated, the walls, still 
standing, are those of a mill, erected within less than a ycar 
after the commencement of the operations of the company. 

Tn 1796, on the 14th of June, the company purchased five 
hundred and ninety-five acres of land, adjoining the site of 
the mill, for £1,487 10s., intending to uso a large part of it 
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cessation was probably the same as that which caused the 
general stoppage of woolen, as well as of cotton mills, 
throughout the country, which had previously been very suc- 
Pash ae nar pape naea a a 

The following reference to the company is contained in the 
“Geographical Description of Maryland and Delaware,” pub- 
lished in 1807 (pp. 114-115), 


“Tho woolen and cotton manufactory is situated on Little Elk 
River, about four miles and a-half from Elkton. It was established 
in 1794, by a company of gontleman, who, induced by patriotic mo- 
tires, entered into a co-partnership for the parpose of manufacturing 
superfine and other woolen and cotton cloths, ‘They erected a large 
aud elegant stone factory, perhaps one of the largest in the United 
States. The machinery was made by artista from Europe, and is 
all moved by water. ‘The manufacturing of woolen cloths is now 
carried by the company, and, from present appearances there is 
hardly a doubt bat that it will succeed,” 


‘This is one of the statements in the historical works of 
that period which soom, at tho prosont time, both amusing 
and greatly exaggerated. Tho factory spokon of as “ a largo, 
élegant stone factory, perhaps one of the largest in the United 
States,” wns sixty fect long, loss than forty fect wide, and 
three stories high. The property remained idle for some 
twelve years. A suit was instituted, April 14, 1824, by Wil- 
Tiam Hollingsworth for a division of the property, his petition 
stating that the company had “long ceased their manufact- 
‘uring operations,” and that “sevoral members of the com- 
pany were dead.’ A commission was appointed by the Court 
in Equity for a division of the estate. The report of the 
Commissioners was filed, September §, 1827, dividing the 
‘hnd and building among twenty-seven persons, including 

being, logatees, and probably, in a few cnses, oveditors of de 
ceased proprietors or their heirs, William Hollingsworth 
and William Cooch received the old mill and the Jand on 
whieh it stood and around it, and convoyod them by dood, 
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December 24, 1827, to Robert Cartor. The building was 
afterwards used as a paper mill, and was burned, January 9, 
1853. 


SAMUEL PITKIN & COMPANY, East Hartford, Comm 

‘The fourth enterprise for the establishment of the cotton 
mannfacture in Connecticut of which we have authentic roo- 
ord, was undertaken in 1794 or 1795 by members of the 
Pitkin family of Hartford, in what was then known as the 
Orford Parish of that town, now North Manchester. United 
in 1819 with « similar industry in Marlborough, Conm., it 
became the Union Manufacturing Company, which, through 
its history of more than seventy years, and until recently, 
has been a wellmanaged and snecessful establishment, 

William Pitkin, the first of that name in this country and 
the progenitor of a family which has become numerous in 
many States of the Union, and in which have been many per- 
sons who have been eminent in civil, professional, or business 
life, came to this country in 1059. Settling in Hartford, 
Conn., he there married Hannah, daughter of Ozias Goodwin, 
who came with the Rev. Thomas Hooker from Massachusetts, 
and was one of his most trusted associates. William Pitkin 
was Attorney-Goneral of the Colony in 1604, » 
tive from Hartford in the General Assembly from 1675 to 
1690, the Treasurer of the Colony in 1670, and held other 
important civil offices. He purchased a large tract of land 
on the east side of the Connecticut River, then within the 
limits of Hartford, but now in East Hartford and Manchester. 
All of his six sons resided on this tract of Iand. His second = 
child, William, born in 1664, and edueated to the profession 
of the law, was Judge of the County Court from 1702 to1711, —— 
Judge of the Superior Court from 1711 to 1718, and then 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. He was Representative 
in the General Assembly in 1696 and 1697, and a member | 
the Colonial Council, the Upper Honso of the Legislature 
for twenty-six years, till his death. He owned a consideram— 
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ble tract of land, bordering on the Hockanum River, in a 
locality, now embraced within the village of Burnside, where 
there was such a fall of the river as afforded opportunity for 
four mill-privileges, which, at a later period, received the 
name of Pitkin's Falls. On the third priviloge, he built, 
about the year 1686, a fulling mill, one of tho earliest in the 
colony. This mill was soon burned, and was rebuilt on tho 
same site in 1690. He built another fulling mill on tho 
fourth privilege before 1706, both mills being in operation in 
that year. These mills he bequeathed to his sons, William 
and Joseph. He died, April 5, 1723. 

Joseph Pitkin, born May 26, 1696, like his grandfather 
and fathor was a man of much prominonce in the town and 
colony, being Shoriff in 1726, Justice of the Peace and Judge 
‘of the County-Court in 1735, Captain of Militia in 1738, 
‘Colonel of the First Regiment in 1751, for twenty years a 
tnember of the General Assembly, and Deacon of the Third 
‘Church in Hartford for fourteen years, from 1748 till his 
‘eath, November 30, 1762. He established in 1747, at the 
‘two upper mill-privileges, above referred to, a forgo for the 
manufacture of bar-iron, and a mill for slitting iron, a monop- 
‘aly of which industry for fourteen years was granted him by 
She Goneral Assombly of Connecticut in 1747. He was suo- 
‘seeded in tho business of tho forge and mill by his son Elisha, 
‘He diod November 30, 1762, 

Elisha Pitkin was born March 9, 1733, and received a lib- 
‘eral education, graduating at Yalo Collego in 1753. He did 
Sot engage in any profession, but devoted himself with much 

and suecess both to mercantile and manufacturing 

‘He was engaged for many years as 9 morchant in 
Sho West India trade, In addition to the iron manufacture 
at the forge and mill, erected by his father in 1747, he was 
Enterested in the manufacture of powder, of glass, and of 
‘sxnuff. Bosidos tho mills in which those industries were car. 
ied on, all of thom at some distance from his residence, he 
‘erected a mill on a mill-privilege on his own farm. This was 
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which on the organization, in 1783, of East Hartford asa 
‘separate town, became the First Church of that town. Of 
this mill we have the following account :— 


“Aboot 1770 Elishs Pitkin had built = mill on the enst side of 
‘Main Street near the old meecting-hoose and Hockanum B 


River. Here, borides grinding and plaster, was set up the 
frst woolcarding machine is the state, and, it is believed in the 
country.” * 

It is not stated, bere, how soon after the erection of the 
mill the carding machine was sct up. It is, however, proba- 
ble that it was several years, perhaps even twenty years or 
more, and in that event, even, it would have been earlier than 
that of any wool-carding machine run by water-power in 
any part of the country, of which we have found a perfectly 
reliable record. The water, which operated the mill, was 
brought from the Hockanam River in a trench, which started 
from that stream about a half mile above its entrance into 
the Connecticut River. 

Elisha Pitkin doubtless came into the possession of the « 
forge of 1747 immediately on the death of his father, and #1 
may have been concerned in operating it even earlier. In 2 
1782 anchors were forged there, also nailrods, In the fona- —=- 


charter of which was granted in 1791, on condition that there 
cannon, to be used by the company, should be furnished sal 
without expense to the State. Elisha Pitkin was the firstaitest 
Major Commandant of this company, which held a high rank 
for many years, among the military organizations of theme 
State. 
That Elisha Pitkin was not only a man of much 
and activity in his business relations, but, like others of thes 
1 The Pitkin Family in America, p. Lxxy, 


L 
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family at that period, was imbued with the public spirit and 
patriotism characteristic of so many intelligent and prominent 
men in the difforont colonies, stimulating them to resist the 
encroachment of the mother country on their rights, and 
finally to enter on a successful struggle for independence, was 
indicated by his appointment as onc of the committes to pre- 
vent the importation of English goods into the colony. 

Associated with Elisha Pitkin ns early, probably, as 1780, 
and afterwards in the operation of the forge at Pitkin’s Falls, 
was his oldest son, Samuel, who was born May 8, 1760, and 
graduated at Yalo College in 1779. He at once entered into 
the employ of, and in a few years in partnership with, his 
father, in ‘the iron manufacture at their forge, connected with 
which was not only a foundry of iron and brass but a ma- 
chine-sbop. In this establishment, as an important article of 
manufacture, were made the massive iron screws used in 
presses for various purposes, to which there is a reference in 
the following advertisement in the “Connecticut Courant” 
of March 81, 1794:— 


“A few papermiill scrows of the first quality may be had in the 
month of May, if seasonable application be made. They also inform 
the public that they are making proparation to furnish all kinds of 
Iva Screws on short notice, viz. for Paper Mills, Oil Mills, Saw 
‘Mills, Clothior's Presses, both right and loft throad, with Brass or 
Iron Boxos. As tho work ix to be done by an English workman, 
they flatter themselves that they shall give the highest satisfaction 
to thos who may purchase both as to price and quality, being exe- 
cuted with the greatest accuracy. 

“Exist & Sauen Prrky.” 


‘The * English workman " referred to in the above advertise. 
ment, was John Warburton, ax is indicated by the follow- 
ing extract from a communication to the “Tolland County 
Journal,” written in 1871, by the well-known veteran cotton 
manafacturer of Vernon, Conn,, Peter Dobson, who lived for 
nary seventy years about four miles from the site of the old 


a 
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Pitkin Forge. Mr. Dobson, coming to this country in 1809, 

had a letter of introduction to John Warburton, and went 
immediately to the house of the latter, who was then a manu- 
facturer of cotton yarns, bis mill being on the site of the 
present mills of Talcott Brothers. Bnjoying his hospitality 

for some weeks, and engaging less than a year afterwards 

in the cotton manufacture on his own account, less than a 
mile from the mill of Mr. Warburton, he had frequent op- 
portunities for conversation with his neighbor and friend, 
concerning the early experience of the Iatter in this country. 

In the communication referred to, he says: “Aboub the 
year 1794 John Warburton came from England to East Hart 
ford, and went to work making wooden cidersnill screws.” 

This statement was slightly inaccurate. The screws, made 

by the Messrs. Pitkin for cider-mills and other similar pur 
poses, were made, not of wood, but of iron, and Warburton 
made, not “ wooden screws,” but the wooden patterns, and 

may probably bave finished the iron sorews after they were 
cast. The communication states further that Warburton om 
“finally made a bargain with the Pitkin family of East Hart: —- 
ford to build some cotton machinery to spin cotton to bee 
placed at « fall on the Hockanum, where they had « snuff 
mill.” 

John Warburton was a mechanic of considerable yersatil— 
ity, and had been employed, in bis native land, in the con 
struction and probably in the operation of cotton machinery) 
thereby acquiring a familiarity with the Arkwright system ofl 
cotton machinery, which enabled him within ten. years after=emer 
his arrival in this country, to put into successful operations 
the first two cotton factories in Connecticut, on the site o=aeof 
which textile industries have been carried on to the presem emt 
time. Tt was at his suggestion, doubtless, that the Messr—x 
Pitkin undertook an industry with which they were unas 
quainted, They erected a factory for this purpose at a miTzh 
privilege on the Hockanum River, then in the limits of Orfoaed 
Parish, East Hartford, now North Manchester, which way 
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owned and occupied by the Union Manufacturing Company 

A snuff-mill had beon established on this priviloge, in 1784, 
by William Pitkin, a cousin of Elisha Pitkin, to whom the 
privilege and adjoining land then belonged. To William Pit- 
kin had been granted, by an Act of the Genoral Assembly of 
Connecticut, at its May session for 1784, a monopoly af the 
manufacture of muff in the State for the term of fourteen 
years, with an oxemption from taxes or assessments on account 
of said manufacture, to remunorate him for losses sustained 
in the making of gunpowder for the government during the 
American Revolution. This snuff-mill, with its privilege and 
the adjoining land, became the property, after the death of 
William Pitkin, of Elisha Pitkin, whether by purchase or inher- 
itance we are not informed, there being no record concerning it. 

‘There is zome doubt as to the precise date of the establish- 
ment of the cotton mill, Barber, in his “ Historical Collee- 
tions of Connecticut,” published in 1824, says: “In 1794, 
Messrs. Samuel Pitkin & Company established at East 
Hartford the first cotton factory in the State.” We are not 
informed as to the source of Mr. Barber's information, He 
was certainly incorrect in one part of his statement, viz., that 
it was “the first cotton factory in the State,” which is at 
least a suggestion of possible inaccuracy, or insufficient infor- 
mation, as to the date. We have already given the records 
of three cotton factories,— at Norwich, New Haven, and 
Bethlehem — all of them in Conneeticut, and one of them, 
that in New Haven, in active operation from 1793 to a date 
later than that of the publication of Barber’s work, and 
within three miles of his residence. The word “finally " in 
the extract, which we have made from Mr. Dobson's communi- 
eation, indicates that in his opinion, based on’ his conversation 
with John Warburton, a considerable time, probably a year 
‘at Tenst, had elapsed between Warburton’s arrival in this 
country, when he entered the employ of the Messrs, Pitkin, 
and his making the bargain to build cotton machinery for their 







































qeomennt mul i Tasmmasie cuternars Sram thes w that the 
eottee sull was sot <reted and put int operation till seme 
time i tine year I7UG. That it wae in operation im the spring 
af ITM appease Sem 2 deed, dated May 25, af that year, by 
whieh Elsie Pictin conveyed a» Jerasta Pitkin, wife of his 
moa Tanethy, ~ane inurteantit of the cotum factory huase, 
sow summing on my land m East Hartéord, ove fwertwenth of 
the machieerr. and one fourtmenth: of the stuck, £200 — now 
im the fctrry” We have therefore osmed 1795 as the 
peobable year of the smarting of the faetury. 

‘Tiet Hlinhs Pitiim was sot personally concerned in the 
business of the factory. but only invewted capital therein, may 
be inferred Boch from the fact that be was then more than 
scxty years of age, that he was a man of larze property for 
the period, and that he was still coucerned in a bucrative busi- 
teas at Pitkin’s Pails, — with the fact, also, that the name of 
Samect Fitkzn, Bis son, caly sppears im the style of the firm— 
the father beime the “Company.” He was, however, st thea 
beginning and for some seven years, sole proprietor of thes 
Jand on which the factory was built at the expense of the== 
firme. At what time his younger soms, Edward and Joseph_—— 
became members of the firm, we have no definite information.._—— 
That they had become such before February 25, 1802, ap===— 
pears from the deed of that date, by which Elisha Pitimeam= 
conveyed to his sons, Samuel, Edward, and Joseph, thro=——<—_ 
fourths of the land, six acres, “on which the cotton factor-——== 
and dwelling-hoase, belonging to it, now stand, being owned 
by myself and said Samuel, Edward, and Joseph.” On time 
fame date he conveyed to his son Timothy the snuff-mii RZ, 
adjacent to the cotton factory. 

It is not probable that either Edward or Joseph Pitkin teme? 
any active relation to the business of the cotton factory, Ejd- 
ward, having been educated for the profession of modicine, 
was engaged through the period of his active manhood in its 
practice. Joseph was engaged personally, for several years, 
in operating the mill, of which we have already spoken as 
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having been erected by his father, about the year 1770, near 
the mouth of the Hockanum River. In that mill he manu- 
factured a fabric of wool nearly or quite identical with the 
felt of the present day, for which he received a patent, Ov- 
tober 19, 1807. The patent covered “a machine for planking 
hats and making cloth without yarn.” Concerned with him 
in the patent, and probably also in the manufacture, was his 
kinsman Timothy Kimball. This is the earliest manufacture 
of felt in this country of which we have found any account. 

On the 24th of February, 1816, Elisha Pitkin conveyed to 
his grand-children, Timothy, Solomon, and Jerusha, 2d,— 
children of his sou Timothy, — an interest in the cotton mill, 
sufficient, with the one fourteenth, conveyed to their mother 
more than twenty years before, to make one eighth of the whole 
property, retaining one eighth till his death, March 19, 1819, 
when it was divided among his heirs. Elisha Pitkin was a 
nan of great personal worth, highly respected, and of much 
Gnfluence wherever he was known. He was especially noted 
for his hospitality to clergymen of every religious denomina- 
‘tion, his honse being known throughout the whole region as 
‘the “ Minister's Hotel.” 

On the 224 of February, 1822, Timothy and Solomon Pit- 
‘Kin and Jerusha, wife of William Cooley, heirs of Timothy 
Pitkin, conveyed to Samuel, Edward, and Joseph Pitkin the 
snuff-mill, and their interest in the cotton mill. On the 26th 
of the same month, Samuel, Edward, and Joseph Pitkin, sold 
to David Watkinson of Hartford, nine acres of land with the 
‘cotton factory, snuff-mill, and other buildings on said land. 
‘The history of the mill from that date till the present time 
will be given in our record of the Union Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 

Samuel Pitkin, being at that time sixty-two years of age, 
owas not afterwards engaged in active business. During all the 
yearsof his manhood he had been very prominent in the affairs 
‘of the town and of the church. He was commissioned Captain 
of the Artillery Company of Hast Hartford in 1796, and 
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Major Commandant in 1798. Hen: 
East Hartford in the General Assemy. 
thirwen years. He was Town Clerk 

five years beginning in 1801, and Dent 
in East Hartford from 1818 till his de- 

six years He was one of the founi. 
Institute of Connecticut in 1880, ami 
sisation from 1534 to 1839. He di 
Like sll his lineal ancestors im fon | 
country. he enjoyed the highest rep 
worth, == bis own town and throughout 
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dam boing retained by Paul Rising with one third of the 
water-power, which was appropriated, some years later, to 
operating a fulling mill 
It is probable that Mr. Crosby had little suocoss in starting 
or operating the factory. That he was compelled, within a 
fow months after engaging in the enterprise, to negotinte a 
loan indicates an inadequate capital,—a fact still further 
illustrated by the suit, entered in 1800 against him by Paul 
Rising, in which the latter obtained judgment and gained 
possession of the property in November, 1800, We have 
0 information as to whether the mill was operated by Mr. 
Rising. In 1807 it had come into the possession of Apollos 
Rising, whether by inheritance, gift, or conveyance, there is 
‘no record, so far as we have beon able to ascertain. 

Apollos Rising sold land and the cotton factory, December 
23, 180T, to Asa Tucker, Tho latter sold one half of the 
property, on the samo date, to Timothy Phelps, retaining the 
other half till June 14, 1808, when ho sold it to Luther 
Loomis and George Loomis. On the Sist of December of 
tho samo year, Timothy Phelps sold the interest, i 
him, to Luther Loomis, who also, at some time, boca 
Owner of the interest of his brother George. We have, 
“Yer, found no record of the conveyance. A staten 
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the ten years during which he owned them. He gold that 
interest, November 13, 1805, to Morris Tucker, the deed con- 
veying it having a clause in it which indicated that the pur- 
chaser intended to run a “ fulling mill and clothier’s works.” 
‘Mr. Tneker sold this property, December 8, 1806, to John 
Fowler, of West Springfield, Mass., who owned it a little 
more than three years, selling it, January 3, 1810, to Justus 
Bodortha and Ethan Balton, also of West Springficld. Be- 
dortha and Bulton sold it, Febroary 14, 1811, to Luther 
Loomis, who thereby became the sole proprietor of the dam 
and mill privilege. 

Colonel Loomis was a man of much enterprise and capacity 
for business and possessed of ample capital both for his mer- 
eantile business in the store, conducted by him during the 
whole period of his manhood in Suffield, and for the eotton 
factory, which he operated with success and profit from the 
time of his purchase for nearly four years, till his death, Oc- 
tober 20, 1812. Born June 24, 1754, he was in his fifty. 
ninth year when he died. He was one of the most respected 
and influential residents of Suffield. 

The cotton factory, with other property, passed into the 
hands of his son, whose name was also Luther Loomis. Ho 
was born in Suffield, July 27, 1781, and in his youth or early 
manhood went to New York city, where he was engaged for 
several years in business ass merchant, He continued thee 
operations of the cotton factory till the close of the war with 
Great Britain early in 1815, when the reopening of trade and 
the excessive importation of foreign cotton yarns and fabrics 
made the domestic manufacture unprofitable, and the faetory 
was closed, and never again went into operation, the machinery 
being soon sold and the building being devoted to other pur 


poses. 

‘The factory was on the east side of Stony Brook, about» 
mile south of the centre of Suffield, and near the old stage 
road from Northampton to Hartford. No vestige of the oli 
mill remains. 
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JOHN SCHOLFIELD, Montville, Con, 

John Scholffeld, in one of his excursions into Rhode Island 
axl Connecticut, to purchase wool for the Newburyport Woolen 
Manufactory, became acquainted with a water privilege in the 
town of Montville, Conn., near the entrance into the Thames 
River of a small stream, called by the early settlers the * Saw 
Mill Brook,” but which had been known since about 1825 as 
the “ Oxoboxo River.” This name, which is a modification 
of the original Indian name “ Opsobosket,” was given to the 
pond, of which the stream is the outlet, by its owner at that 
time, the eccentric evangelist, Lorenzo Dow, the name being 
transferred to the stream. On this privilege a saw-mill, one 
of the earliest in the colony, was built under the direction of 
Governor John Winthrop, about the year 1653. About one 
londred years later, iron works, styled “The Forge,” were 
marted, a few rods below the saw mill. They are believed to 
have been established by Jeremiah Vallet, to whom convey. 
ances of land in that vicinity were made, the first, March 18, 
1749, and the second, September 4, 1753. There is little 
doubt that one of these deeds covered the land afterwards 
oceupied by the Iron Forge, and that the statement which 
bas been made that Mr. Vallet bought tho premises in 1758, 
is erroneous. As to the precise nature of the work done at 
the Tron Forge, or how long it was in operation, we have found 
no record or tradition. In 1788, on the 11th day of April, 
Jeremiah Vallet sold about ten acres of land, with the old saw- 
mill and two thirds of the fron works, to George Williams. 
He, on the 19th day of July, 1788, conveyed the same property 
to Pemberton Baker, who owned the land adjoining on the 
north and west. On the 10th of January, 1792, Pemberton 
Baker conveyed the same to Amaziah Weston. Tho latter 
bad married Mary, daughter of Pemberton Baker. Soon after 
bis purchase, he built, on the site of the old saw-mill, a shop 
for the business of a blacksmith. He died July 19, 1796. 
‘His widow afterwards married Andrew Tracy. 
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In 1798, John and Arthur Scholfield, becoming dissatisfied 
with the results of the enterprise at Byfield, Mase., decided. 
to sell their interest in it and to establish » new business for- 
themselves at Montville. On the 19th of April of that year, 
Andrew and Mary Tracy leased to them “the land and water~ 
privilege, containing about seventeen acres, with = dwelling- 
house and blacksmith’s ehop thereon, for the term of fourteemn 
years from the 11th day of April of the same year.” 

Having sold their interest in the Newburyport Woolem 
Manofactory, John Scholfield, with his family, and Arthur 
Scholfield, then unmarried, removed to Montville, and imme— 
diately erected a factory, in which they set up the first woolen 
machinery, ever run by water-power in the State of ConnectS- 
cut, except the machinery for carding, of which we~have: 
already spoken as having been set up by the Hartford 
‘Woolen Manufactory; which, erected in 1788, had in opera 
tion, before 1794, “two carding engines, working by water,” 
but said by the English clothier, who visited the establish 
ment in 1794, to have been “of a very inferior constructios 
and of the oldest fashion.” They were evidently not carding 
machines like those built by the Messrs. Scholfield in New 
buryport and subsequently in Montville, Conn., and Pitt 
field, Mass. One of the machines, set up by the Mesm 
Scholfield, was a carding machine which had belonged 1 
them personally, having been made for them in England and 
imported by them. It was at first set up in the factory at 
Byfield, from which place it was removed to Montville. Its 
frame, cylinder, and lags, were made of mahogany, and it im 
cluded, without doubt, all the improvements which had then 
been made in England in machines of the kind. It was prob 
ably the model of the carding machines, made for several 
years by Arthur Scholfield, in Pittsficld, Mase, and which 

were put into operation in various places in New England 
and Eastern New York. 

The brothers at once erected a small factory building and 
commenced their business, which was the carding of wool- 
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rolls for themselves and for customers resident in the vicin- 
ity, also the spinning of woolen yarns and the weaving of 
woolen cloth, the jennies for the former process and the looms 
for the latter being operated by hand or foot-power. They 
worked togethor at Montville till 1801, in which year, April 
16th, Arthur Scholfield married Miss Amy Croft, of Mont- 
ville. This marriage was not approved by John Scholfield, 
and was the probable reason for the dissolution of the part- 
nership and for the removal of Arthar to Pittsfield. We 
shall give, hereafter, the record of the industries in which he 
was engaged there till hia death. 

John Scholfield continued at Montville the business of 
earding wool and the manufacture of cloth, under his own 
management, until 1806, when he bought a water-privilege 
and oil mill in Stonington, Conn., and established an indus- 
try there, of which we shall give a record hereafter (soo p. 
423). He left his cons, James and Thomas, in charge of 
tho business at Montville till 1812, when, his leaso having 
‘expired in the latter placo, he returned to settle ap his busi- 
‘ness there, leaving his son Joseph in charge of the businoss at 
Stonington. He afterwards established a similar industry 
in another partof Montville, about four miles higher up on 
the Oxoboxo River, and at Waterford, about three miles west 
of New London, We shall give tho record of these three 
industries in tho second volume of this work. 

Provious to the expiration of tho lease to John Scholfield, 
ba the 150i ct Macc, 1812, Joaben and Mary Miles leased 
the same land and privilege to John R. Comstock. The lat- 
ter purchased from John Scholfield the machinery and his 
entire interest in the factory, and continued the business, in 

wi pr eustom rolls, On the 14th 

L7, he parehased from Mary Miles the leased prop- 
lesrried on ths carding works tll his death, Juno 8 

Tae He was unmarried, and his property, including the 
Scholfield factory, passod by inheritance into the hands of 
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In 1828, Nathan Comstock sold the property to his sem, . 
Nathan Comstock, Jr., who soon afterward erected an oil mill 
on the same privilege with the carding works, and carried on 
the manufacture of linseed oil till the fall of 1884. Weare 
not able to give the month and day of this conveyance, as the 
deed is not on record. Whether the business of carding wool- 
rolls was continued by Nathan Comstock after-1820, and by 
Nathan Comstock, Jr., after 1828, we are not informed. 

On the 19th of April, 1884, Nathan Comstock, who hed 
laid aside the “ Jr.” from his name, his father having died on 
the 19th of the preceding April, sold the property, consisting 
then of twenty-one and three fourths scres of land, with an 
-eil mill and old factory, a small shop and one dwelling hosse 
thereon, to William G. Johnson, who at once erected build— 
ings, and commenced the business of dyeing. Mr. Johmeon is 
now in the ninety-second year of his age, and has continacd— 
the business to the present time, a period of nearly sixty— 
years, accumulating in it a large fortune. For the period = 
ninety-three years, since John and Arthur Scbolficld Sretams 
came to Montville till the present time, some process of thas 
woolen manufacture has been carried on st the mill-peivilagesm= 
near the mouth of the Oxoboxo River. 


JACOB BROOME, Wilmington, Del. 

The following extract from a work, published in Philadel— 
phia in 1851, refers to a cotton mill erected near Wilmington a= 
Del., before the close of the last century, but which was ime 
operation only a short time. 


« Jacob Broome, Eaq., in 1795, selected the only eligible spot four 
a cotton manufactory, the first in this region. It was deemed == 
wonderfal enterprise. Soon after he built s mansion, spacious for 
that day. The mill was not long in operation ere it was barn® 
down and remained » heap of ruins.” 


1 Reminiscences of Wilmington, pp. 48, 48: 
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About the beginning of the year 1799 Mr. Slater decided 
to build a cotton mill on these premises, on his own individual 
account. Before commencing operations, on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1799, he presented the following petition to the Masm- 
chusetts Legislature : — 


“To the Honorabie Senate and House of Represontatioes : — 


“ Respectfully shews Samuel Slater, of North Providence, in the 
State of Rhode Island, that he contemplates establishing = cotton 
manufactory in the town of Rehoboth, within eaid Commonwealth, 
on a scale sufficiently large to meet the extensive and growing 
demand of such manufactares; that there is now an establishment 
of the same kind in the State of Rhode Island, from which this 
Commonwealth is supplied with cotton yarns, to = considerable 
amount ; that an equal competition in the market, and consequently- 
the succens of your petitioner's undertaking, will depend in a great 
degree on the favor of this legislature. Your petitioner therefore 
prays that the works he may erect in this Commonwealth, for the 
purpose aforesaid, with the materials and stock employed therein, 
may be exempted from taxation for such number of years as in 
your wisdom may seem meet.” 


The town of Rehoboth took action in opposition to the 
granting of this petition. An act, granting the desired ex 
emption from taxes for seven years, was passed June 22, 1799. 

In this enterprise Mr. Slater acted independently of his 
partners, William Almy and Obadiah Brown, and withoat 
the assent of Moses Brown. It appears, according to the 
terms of the deed of David Kennedy, that the interest, con 
veyed to the grantees, was an undivided one, rendering the 
consent of all of them necessary in order that either one of 
them should use, for his separate and personal advantage or 
profit, even so much of the water-power as would be included 
in hig share or interest. This consent being refused by one 
or more of the parties in interest, Mr. Slater applied to the 
Court of Common Pleas for Bristol County, Mass., at its Sep- 
tember term for 1799, for a partition of the land and mill 
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the Court. Mr. Slater at once proceeded to complete and 
start the mill, the erection of which had been commenced, 
it is believed, during the previons summer. 

On the 224 of Febroary, 1800, Oziel Wilkinson conveyed 
hhis interest of one sixth of the land and privilege to Samuel 
Slater, making the latter the owner of one half of both. On 
the same day, Mr. Slater conveyed to Oziel Wilkinson one 
fourth, and to Timothy Greene and William Wilkinson, also 
sons-in-law of Oziel Wilkinson, each one eighth of the factory 
and the real estate attached to it, and the business was car- 
ried on, from that time until 1810, under the style of Samuel 
Slater & Company. 

‘The business was wholly under the control and manage. 
anent of Mr. Slater, like the mill which had been erected, 

seven years previously, on the opposite side of the river, 
ww TE eet chaired eet Regie cos 
knowledge of cotton spinning. Oriel Wilkinson, w 
‘third daughter, Hannah, Mr. Slater married, was a = 
‘smith. Timothy Greene, who had married Lucy, oldest 
‘daughter of Oziel Wilkinson, was a tanner, William Wilk- 
Gnson, who had married Mercy, second daughter of Oziel 
ee ee inlaws» beckenith, 
‘was originally of the same size with that of the 
“Aliny, Beown & Slater mill of 1798. It was of wood, and 
being painted white, was known for many years, indeed till 
its destruction by fire in the summer of 1825, as the White 
“Mill. “Tes business at first, like that of other cotton mills of 
‘the period universally, was the spinning of cotton yarns; 
‘though it is probable that, while its product was principally 
‘sold to personx in the vicinity, or even at a considerable dis- 
‘tance, to be used in making homespun fabrics, a portion of it 
‘also was woven on hand looms, either belonging to the firm 


‘or to private parties working for the firm on contract. That 
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‘of the proporty, till the closs of the war in 1815. In 1813, 
the facilities of the firm were inereased by the erection of a 
factory-building, adjoining the “ White Mill" on the north, 
which, being built of stone, was known afterwards as the 
“Stone Mill.” By this construction the buildings and ma. 
chinery were increased to abont double their former size and 
‘capacity, the number of spindles being then twenty-one hun- 
dred. 


Tn common with cotton and woolen manufactories throngh- 
‘out the country, the business of the company was greatly 
depressed during the year or two after the close of the war, 
znd, in the summer and fall of 1816, several changes in the 
ownership of the mills were made. In accordance with the 
will of Oriel Wilkinson, who died October 22, 1815, his in- 
terest of one fourth had been divided between his five sons, 
Abraham, Isaac, David, Daniel, and Smith. On the 9th of 
“Angast, 1816, David Wilkinwon sold to his brother Smith 
‘one twentieth, and on the next day, August 10th, conveyed 
‘to his brothers, Abraham and Isaac, the remainder of his in- 
‘Borest, one twelfth. On the 12th of the same month Daniel 
Wilkinson sold his entire interest, one twenticth, and on 
the 25th of October, 1816, William Harris sold his intorost, 
‘One sixteenth, the conveyance, in each case, being to Abra- 
Jham and Isaac Wilkinson. For the next four years the mills 
were owned and operated by Timothy Greene, William Wil 
Akinson, and the brothers Abraham, Isaac, and Smith Wilkin- 
son. 

A partition of the property was made November 10, 1820, 
By which Timothy Greene, William Wilkinson and Smith 
Wilkinson became owners of the “White Mill,” and Abraham 
mand Isaac Wilkinson of the “Stone Mill,” a proportionate 
‘clivision of the land and mill-privilege being also made. 
Smith Wilkinson comvoyed his intorest, eight forty-thinds, in 
‘the White Mill, March 19, 1821, to David Wilkinson, who, 
‘on the 15th of October of the same year, conveyed tho interest 

to Samuel and Daniel, sons of Timothy Greene. Tho latter, 
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on the Sth of the sume month, had purchased the interest of 
William Wilkinson, and the business of the * White Mill” 
was conducted from that time under the firm of Timothy 
Greene & Sons ‘The business of the “Stone Mill,” after the 

of the property, was conducted under the style of 
A. & L Wilkinson. 

In Angust, 1825, both mills were consumed by fire. The 
following account of the disaster is quoted from the “ Provi- 
dence Journal” of August 30, 1825:— 

“Two valuable Cotton Manufactories were consumed by fire in 
the village of Pawtocket on Saturday aftersoon, August 2 
‘The firo originated at the picker in the three story factory, belong- 
‘ing to Messrs. Timothy Greene & Sons, and spread so rapidly that 
the work-people with diffiealty escaped. A tery small part of the 
machinery, cotton and manufactured goods was saved. ‘The fire, 
with almost the rapidity of lightning, spread to the adjoining four— 
story tone factory, belonging to Messrs. Abram and Isanc Wilkin— 
son, and in a moment the interior was filled with a solid ahect of 
fire. Bet lithe of the machinery and other property was saved 
Messrs. Timothy Greene & Sons lost from $20,000 to $25,000. 
‘They had $10,000 insurance. The loss of Messrs. A. & I Wilkin- 
son was from $25,000 to $30,000." 


The mills were, both of them, rebuilt at once, and the busi- 
ness of both firms was continued without other 
event or change, and with profit, until the financial revulsion 
of 1829, which proved so disastrous, and even ruinous, to 
many of the cotton manufacturers of Rhode Island and the 
adjacent portions of Massachusetts and Connecticut. An 
exception, perhaps, to the statement “that no change had 
been made,” may be the fact of the conveyance, Jannary 1, 
1829, by Daniel Greene of his interest in the * White Mill” 
to his brother Samuel, and the change of the style of the 

firm to Timothy Greene & Son, under which 

business till June 18, 1829, on which day thoy mado an 
assignment to Ahab Arnold and others. ‘The assignees solid 
the property to Dexter Thurber, of Providence. The ma 
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needed by Mr. Ely for his own industry, and in tho course of 
4 few years various other mechanical industries were intro- 
duced and carried on there. 

Tn the summer or early fall of 1801, Arthur Scholfield, of 
whom we have recorded that, leaving Byfield with his brother 
John early in 1799, he had assisted in the starting of the new 
woolen industry near the mouth of the Oxoboxo River in 
Montville, Conn., removed with his wife, Amy Croft, whom 
he married in Montville, April 16, 1801, to Pittsfield, and 
was there long enough before November, 1801, to finish and 
put into operation a carding-machine, which was referred to 
in the following advertisement in the “ Pittsfield Sun,” No- 
vember 2, 1801: — 

“ Arthur Scholfield respectfally informs the inhabitants af Pitts 
field and the neighboring towns that he has « carding-machine half 
a mile west of the meeting-house, where they may have their wool 
carded into rolls for twelye and a half cents per pound ; mixed for 
‘ifteon and half conta per pound. If they find the grease, and pick, 
sand grease it, it will be ten conts per pound, and twelve and a half 
cents mixed. They are requested to send their wool in sheets, as 
‘they will serve to bind up the rolls when done, Also a small assort- 
sment of woolens for sale.” 

The “woolens” which he advertised as “for sale” were 
doubtless woolen cloths which he had brought with him from 
‘Montville, where they were probably manufactured. 

A similar advertisement in the same newspaper, dated 
about six months later, is of interest, as showing that the 
Pittsfield Factory” was, at that time, a hive of miscellaneous 
industries, and that Arthur Scholficld had located his busi- 
ners in it, It was in the following words: — 


“ARTHUR SCHOLFIELD 


‘Respectfully informs the inhabitants of Pittsficld and the neighbor- 
ing towns that ho bas x machino, half a mile wost of the Mecting 
‘Bouse, where he picks, greases and cards wool into Roles on tho fol- 
lowing terme, viz; nine pence for ove colour and cleven penco for 
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mixed, per pound. The wool is to be sorted and clipped, if meses. 
sary, and all the dung, burs, briers, sticks, and other trash picked 
Gat. If that is not taken out, I shall charge one penny per Ib. mere, 
‘No abatement for wool that is greased, ashe makes use of nothing 
‘bat good oil, and that at his own expence. People are requested 
send their wool in shoots, which will serve to bind the roles, whe 
done. No credit will be given for carding,—they must pay whe 
they take their Roles. 

“ At the same place is carried on by different firms, — Dyeing d 
‘wool of various colours; Pressing of Cloth; — Making of chaind 
different kinds ;— Cut and Wrought Nails;— Marble Moeamas; 
— Ramford Fireplaces and Common Stones for Bailding; — Halieg 
and Pearling of Barley ; ete., ote.” 

“ Prrrermip Factory, May 8, 1802.” 

Tho business of Mr. Scholfield in Pittsfield was at first, sad 
probably for some two years, simply carding wool. Then s 
no reference in his advertisement, just quoted, or in his adve- 
tisements in the “ Pittafleld San” of September 10, 1808, sad 
May 12, 1804, — the latter being repeated in the same words 
in June, July and August of the same year, — to any cloth ss 
for sale by him, as would almost certainly have been the case, 
if he had made any as early as the last named month. Thad 
deus Clapp, the well-known woolen manufacturer of Pittsfield, 
however, is authority for the statement that he did commence 
making broadcloth at some time in 1804. We quote his 
statement in part: — 

“The first broadeloth, made in this country, was by Scholfield, ia 
1804. This cloth was » gray mixed, and when finished was shows 
to the different merchants and offered for sale, but could find 20 
purchasers in the village. A few weeks subsequently, Josiah Bissell, 
a leading merchant in town, made voyage to New York for the 
purpose of buying goods, and brought home two pieces of Scho 
field’s cloth, which were purchased for the foreign article. Sebel 
field was sent for to test the quality, and soon exhibited to the mer 
chant his private marks on the same cloth which he had before 
rejected. In 1808, Scholfield manufactured thirteen yards of black 
broadeloth, which was presented to James Madison. from which his 
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insugaral suit was made, Fine merino sheep werv introduced to 
this town about this time (they having been but recently intro 
doced into the country from the celebrated flocks of Rambouillet), 
and Scholfield was enablod to select enough to make this single 
piece, and President Madison was the first president who was inaug- 
arated in American brondeloth. I find in a day-book of his, broad- 
cloth charged to individuals as enrly as 1805, and prices paid for 
wearing, from forty to sixty cents per yard.” 

‘Thoro is a slight inaccuracy in tho first sentence of the 
abovo paragraph. We have stated in our account of the 
Hartford Woolen Manufactory, which went into operation 
early in the fall of 1788, that President Washington wore at 
his inauguration, April 30, 1789, a suit made from cloth 
manufactured at that establishment, It is not certain that it 
owas broadcloth, but about the time of President Washing- 
‘ton’s coming to Hartford on his visit to New England in the 
Fall of 1789, the agent of the Company advertised for sale at 
‘tho manufactory * a groat variety of fine, middling and coarse 
broad and narrow cloths, ete.” 

‘The manufacture of carding machines was commenced by 
Mr. Scholfield not earlier probably than tho winter or spring 
of 1804. His first advertisement, referring to thom, was 
‘dated May 12, 1804, which having stated that he was still 
“ready to card wool upon the samo terms as heretofore,” 
dds tho following: “He has carding machines for sale, built 
under his immediato inspection, upon a now and improved 
plan, which he is determined to sell on tho most liboral terms, 
and will give drafts and other instructions to those who wish 
to build, themselves; and cautions all whom it may concern 
‘to beware bow thoy are imposed upon by uninformed, specu- 

who demand more than twice as much for 
they aro really worth.” 
> di of his machines in the Pittaficld fac- 
his business in carding wool to tho owner of the 
factory, Alexander Ely, and Elisha Ely. ‘This appoars from 
am advertisement dated May 26, 1806, in which it is stated 
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that he had relinquished the carding business, and from the 
following advertisement in the “ Pittsfield Sun,” June 7, 
1806, which was in the following terms :— 


“Tho subscribers, having devoted the principal part of their time 
for threo years past to the study and practice of the Woal Carding 
Business ander the immediate tuition of Mr. A. Scholfield, and 
being assured of receiving every necessary assistance fron him with 
confidence offer their seryices and solicit the patronage of their 
friends and the public im general, and pledge themsclves that the 
work will be ns well exeeuted and the businoss transacted with ns 
mach fidelity and punctuality as heretofore. The machinery in oar 
Factory never was in better order than it is at present; the quantity 
mast, in the view of every superficial observer, give it the preference 
to any other in the county. 

“ Atexawpen axp Exist Exy,” 

Prior to this transfer of the carding business to Alexander 
and Elisha Ely, the former had mortgaged the “ Pittsfield fao- 
tory and other property to Arthur Scholfield,” the mortgage 
deed being dated May 1, 1806. 

In 1808, Mr, Scholfield resumed the business of earding 
wool, and also engaged in spinning woolen yarns and weaving 
woolen cloth in a building which he had erected on land pur 
chased by him, Fobraary 10, 1806, on the south side of the 
road and the weat bank of the Housatonic River. ‘The spin- 
ning jonnies and looms were doubtless made by him, but none 
of them were operated by water. He was probably induced 
to relinquish for the time the manufacture of carding and 
other machines, and to engage again in carding, spinning and 
weaving, by the circumstances referred to in a letter to his 
brother John, dated July 11, 1808, from which we quote the 
following paragraph : — 

“You say you hardly know how you are doing for there ie an 
Imbargo laid Inst De'r, and it still continues —the Tnnbargo is bere 
too, and likely to stay for what T see. It has swindled me out of 
about 1500 dollars — for besides what I shall loose by failures I hare 
22 Machines on hand besides Pickers— they were all ingaged last 
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summer, and if times had not turned, should have had the money for 
them now. If I lal loft Buisiness tho spring bofore last it would 
have beon much to my interest, but at that time the Imnbargo was not 
thought of, except by King Jefferson and his party, and as they 
cant do rong we must put with it” 

His carding may have been, and probably was, only to pre- 
pare the wool needed in his own cloth manufacture, Alexan- 
der Ely being still engaged in the Pittsfield Factory, as 
appears from his advertisement of that date, as late as Feb- 
muary 6, 1810, in carding wool for customers, and it is almost 
certain that Mr. Scholfield would not engage in competition 
with him in that business. 

An impulse to the manufacture of woolen cloth of the finer 
grades was given in 1808, perhaps a little earlier, by the intro- 
duction of some rams and ewes of pure merino blood into Pitts- 
field. This was the result of the enterprise and public spirit of 
Elkanah Watson, 2 gentleman who had acquired a fortune in 
mercantile pursuits in New York, and, on retiring from active 
business while yet in middle life and in vigorous health, pur- 
ehased a large estate in Pittsfield, where he lived the remain- 
der of hix life, some years, and was expecially useful to the 
agricultural interests of the county, being the founder of the 
Berkshire Agricultural Society, organized September, 1809, 
and the first of the county agricultural societies in Massaehu- 
sottx, which have contributed so greatly to the advancement 
‘of scientific husbandry in the State. The following extract 
from a letter of Mr. Watson's to Rev. Samuel Shepard, 
of Lenox, Mass., under date of Nov. 12, 1809, is worthy of 
<quotation : — 

“Tamm happy in being able to answer correctly your queries con- 
‘cerning the width and cost of the superfine Berkshire broadcloth, 
in which 1 am now cloathod, having been very exact in this firet 
‘cuay made in this county, On the 10th of Jone Inst, my Spanish 
ram and owe were sheared and yielded, including tagys, 8 lbs. 4 0. 
‘of wool, ‘This was spon and woven in a very superior style by the 
‘Shakers, who delivered me %j yds, of cloth, 1} yd- wide. The 
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cloth was dressed by Mr. Maynant, who delivered me, after falling 
and dyeing, 7} yds. of cloth, full 30 inches wide.” 


Late in 1808, Mr, Seholfield, in association with promi- 
nent gentlemen, merchants and others of Pittsfield, entered 
into a echeme for tho establishment in that town of a woolen 
manufactory on a large scale for those times. The develop- 
ment of this enterprise to full and successful operation was 
delayed some four years, for reasons which will be given in 
our record of the Pittsficld Woolen and Cotton Factory. An 
editorial in the “Pittsfield Sun” of November 18, 1809, on 
“ Berkshire Manufactures,” gave some information concern. 
ing the condition of the woolen manufacture in the town and 
vicinity at that period. We quote from it the following par 
agraphs: — 

“Tt is equally obvious how easy it would be for our farmers to 
double the amount of this branch of manufactures in quantity, even 
by the incroase of the common wool of the country; and equally sp 
to quadruple it in vale by cultivating the finer species of wool, 
which is now happily brought within the reach of every ane. Rape 
cially when it is considered bow meh the manufacture Is facilitated 
by the introduction of the carding machines now in general ase, and 
hy the now constructed spinning jennics, Intely made by the inge- 
ious Mr, Scholficld of this town, These machines go with from 
20 to 80 spindles, on which « single woman can easily spin from 
20 to 30 runs of fine yarn per day in the best manner, A few of 
them are already in very successful operation in this vicinity and 
can be conveniently worked in any private family, ‘The coat of 
them is about fifty dollars, and one is sufficient to do the spinning 
for a number of families,” 


“Tho cast of foreign cloths of a fine toxture is already go high 
that very few can afford to wear them; and a number of pices 
have this year been made and finished in this town, which sell 
readily for three dollars per yard, three quarters wide, and whieh 
are in every point equal to Foreign broadeloth which costs 
lars, and leaving to the manufacturer a profit of more than a dollar 
ayard. ‘The gentleman, before mentioned, is now engaged in get 
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ting into operation a manufactory for fine cloths, which, there is no 
doubt, will succeed with equal advantage to the undertakers and the 
pbc” 


The reference to “ the gentleman before mentioned ” was to 
Arthar Scholfield, but it is uncertain whether the “excellent 
fabrics,” claimed to have been manufactured in the town, 
were made by him or by others, on hand looms in their 
homes. Some references in the article would indicate that 
the latter was the fact. 

Itis probable that Alexander Ely, early in 1810, closed his 
business of carding wool for customers in the Pittsfield fac- 
tory, and that Arthur Scholfield resumed it. Advertisements 
of Mr. Ely’s business in that line had appeared in the 
“Fittsield Sun” at intervals from June 7, 1806, till Feb- 
Tuary 6, 1810, after which date there were none. On that 
date Mr. Ely advertised that circumstances required “that 
he should make an immediate and general collection of his 

debts,” indicating a change or closing up of his business. 

Arthur Scholfield advertised May 9, 1810, under the title 

of ‘Pittsfield Factory,” that he would “carry on the card- 
2 business that season ;” also, “that he needed three good 
*<Perieneed workmen in the spinning and weaving line.” 
‘That Mr. Scholfield shared in the general prosperity of the 
MAnyufacturers of woolen and cotton goods throughout New 
Em gland in the six years between the beginning of 1809 and 
the ‘close of the war with Great Britain, may be inferred 
frown the fact that in the organization of the Pittsfield Woolen 
®Qq Cotton Factory, in the spring of 1814, he was the largest 
Subscriber next to Lemuel Pomeroy, to ita capital stock, Mr. 
Pomeroy taking thirty shares and Mr. Scholfield twenty 
shares at $1,000 each. 
After the close of the war with Great Britain, Mr. Schol- 
field, in common with textile manufacturers generally through- 
out New England snd the Middle States, met with a heavy 
in the depreciation in the value of domestic goods, and the 
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‘suspension, and, in his case, the entire cessation, of his business. 
‘To this was added the fuct that his generous nature had in 
clined to assume responsibility for others outside of the regular 
demands of his own business. On the 28th of December, 1815, 
Robert & Nathan Merriam, woolmachine makers, advertised 
that they had bought all the stock formerly owned by Mr. 
Arthur Scholfield. The following advertisement appeared in 
the “ Pittsfield Sun” over date of January 11, 1816:— 

* Arthur Scholfield notifies Ils eroditors that he wishes them to 
call on him and ascertain the amount which he is indebted to them 
respectively. Ho hopes that he thall be able to do them equi 
justice, and begs them to make him no unnecessary costs.” 


‘The only information which we have concerning the busi- 
ness of Arthur Scholfield after the above date is contained 
in two letters, the first being addressed April 20, 1818, the 
second without date, but written probably nearly a year later. 
Tn the first he says: — 


“Twas in hopes our business would have been a little better by 
this time. I have had a hard rab through the last winter, but am 
in hopes of doing n little better for the futer, if we have our 
health. ‘Thero ix one thing T want to acquaint you with and have 
your opinion and advice about. I have been advised by my friends 
to apply to Congress by a petition, as we were the first that intro 
duced the woolen business by machinery in this country; and 
should that plan be adopted, I have but litle hopes of success, bet 
they say if it does no good, it wont doo any harm.” 

In his second letter he wrote : — 

“With rogard to applying to Congress, I have given that up, for 
Tam of your opinion that it wont succeed, and I think "tis beet to 
drop it. Your statement of your clreumstances and what led to ft imme 
truly distressing, but I hope that you have not been #0 foolish as IE 
was, to become obligated for more than you are worth, which Wee 
the ease with me, My situation as to property is worse than yours ¢ 
bot, thank God, I enjoy my health as well aa I ever did, whieh, I 
am sorry to hear, is not the same with you.” 
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David Campbell advertised over date of March 9, 1819: — 
“House and Lot, Barn and Shop, lntely ocoupied by Arthur 
Sebolfield, well calculated for carrying om the weaving business upon 
a large eale, having been built for that purpose.” i 

‘The dwelling house still stands with little, if any, altora- 
tion since it was oceupied by Mr, Scholfield and his family. 

‘The remainder of the life of Arthur Scholfield was spent 
in Pittsfield. He diad there, March 27, 1827, aged seventy 
years and six months, and was buried in the rear of the Bap- 
‘tist church in that town, 


‘BASS KIVER COTTON MANUFACTORY, Beverly, Mam. 

‘The second cotton mill in Beverly, Mass., was erected in 
1801, by James Burnham. It has been stated that the first 
cotton factory in New England, erected in the same town in 
1787-8, had not the advantage of water-power. The second 
enterprise of the sume kind in that town was located abont 
half a mile distant from the first, and was on a mill-privilege 
ou Bass River, a small stream which, rising in the town of 
Dasieert, | Mases\lowe ‘some six. miles into Borerly harbor. 
On this privilege James Burnham erected, in 1801, a fac- 
tory of wood, fifty feet long, thirty feet wide, and two stories 


‘That the factory went into operation in the spring of 1802, 
is indicated by the fact that Thomas Davis, Hannah Davis, and 
Lucy Woodbury leased to him, Febroary 9, 1802, “the use 
anid privilege of the stream of water running in a canal, 
amade by the said James over and through a certain piece of 
Tand owned by us, the said Thomas, Hannah, and Lucy, situ- 
ated in aid Beverly aforesaid, for the purpose of driving a 
waterwheel and other machinery in a mill, which the said 
‘James has erected for the purpose of carding and spinning 
cotton; also, a certain piece of land on a part of which said 
‘mill now stands.” The lease was for thirteen years from Jan- 
tary 1, 1802, and was made to “James Burnham, cotton man- 
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ufacturer.” The latter epithet may indicate that James Burn- 
bam had been previously engaged in the 

On the Ith of May, 1802, Mr. Burnham conveyed to 
Samuel Blanchard, Esq., of Wenham, Mass., and George S, 
Johounot, of Baltimore, Md., one third cach, of the mill and 


frames of seventy-two spindles each, with subsidiary ma- 
chines, apparatus, and tools. The conveyance also covered 
interests of two thirds in the lease. 

Mr. Burnham conveyed, January 20, 1803, seven thirtieths 
of the property to Benjamin Tyler Reed and William Reed, 
of Marblehead, Mass. The factory was at that time in fall 
shows that the value of the whole property was estimated ay 
$19,807. The description of the machinery in this deed in- 
dicates that no change had been made in the machinery since 
May 11, 1802, About nine months later, October 27, 1808, 
Mr, Burnham sold the remainder of his interest to Benjamin 
Tyler Reed and William Reed. The deseription of the ma- 
chinery in this deed indicates that, during the year, there had 
been added to it three carding-engines, one stretcher of sey- 
enty-two spindles, and one mule of one hundred and forty- 
four spindles, —the whole number of spindles being them six 
hundred and forty-oight. Messrs. Reed sold their interest of 
one tenth, September 11, 1804, to Samuel Blanchard, who, 
from that time till March 1, 1813, held it with George S 
Johounot, in the same proportions in which they owned, to- 
gether, the old mill. On that date Mr. Jobonnot conveyed 
his interest in both mills, one third, to Mr. Blanchard. 

Samuel Blanchard dying in 1813, intestate, im the division 
of his property, the mills came into the hands of his son, 
Heary Blanchard, who on the 28d of April, 1816, mortgaged 
it with adjoining land, the mortgage deed being the only 
proof on record of his property in the mill, and we have not 
been able to find any record of « subsequent conveyance t2 
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any other person. We have no information concerning its eon- 
tinued operation, but there is reason to believe that, like most 
cotton mills throughout the country, it suspended business 
after the Declaration of Peace in 1814, and there is no account, 
0 far as we have knowledge, in contemporancous or subse- 
quent history, or in records, thut it ever resumed operations. 


JAMES BEAUMONT & COMPANY, Canton, Mass, 

The second cotton factory, erected on territory now within 
the State of Massachusetts, was built in 1801 on the Neponset 
River, in the town of Canton, Mass, The cotton factory, 
erected in 1799 by Samuel Slater in Rehoboth, Mass., was on 
the eastern bank of the Blackstone River, called, in that part 
of ite course, both the Pawtucket River and the Sockonk 
River, on land which was ceded in 1861 to the State of Rhode 
Idand and is now within the limits of the city of Pawtucket. 

‘The establishment of this factory was due to the enterprise 
and skill of a young man who had come from England to 
America in the spring of 1800. His name was James Beau- 
mont. He was born in Denby, a parish between Huddersfield 
and Sheffield, two important manufacturing towns in York- 
shire, Eng., Jane 4, 1778. He was the eldest son of John 
Beaumont, whose father was an oxtensivo manufacturor of 
woolen fabrics and the ownor of the “Pudding Mills” estates, 
who dying intestate, his property went to his eldest son, James. 
‘The latter was a mill-wright, as was also the father of the 
sebject of this sketch, and in partnership with his older 
‘brother James, The latter died when his nephew and name. 
‘sake wus fourteen yours of age, making him the heir to the 
“Padding Mills” estate, consisting of about thirty acres of 
land, an excellent water-power, on which was a fulling mill 
and several dwelling housns, also of eloven dwelling houses in 
Holmfirth, about five miles from Huddersfield. 

James Beaumont had enjoyed the advantage of attendance 
‘tt school in his childhood and youth and had acquired a good 
English education. He also spent some three years in Shef- 
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“Loxpox, Aug. 20, 1800. 
‘\ Lest week William Constable and Richard Coakero}, two mant- 
facturers, were apprehended at Hull for proparing to lvave this 
kingdom for America.” 
‘Mr. Beaumont carried a letter of introduction from the 
firm in Sheffield to a broker in Liverpool. The latter, 
him to the enstom house, where cognizance was 
taken of the occupation of all persons leaving that port for 
America and of their purpose in doing so, and stated in his 
behalf that he was a farmer's son, going to America on a 
trading trip, which was the trath, though not the whole trath. 
Mr. Beaumont landed in Salem, nfter a voyage of fifty-six 
days. Hoe sold his goods chiefly in Salem, Beverly, and Now- 
buryport. Visiting the cotton factory in Beverly, he said of 
it that “there was nothing, in the main, worthy of this being 
termed the first factory in the United States, as some writers 
would have it. There were no Arkwright improvements; the 
carding and spinning were done by hand-labor, and it was 
but a little removed from the old-fashioned hand ecard and 
high wheel.” He also visited the mill in Byfield, which he 
spoke of as “John Leo's Mill,” and says that it “was the first 
woolen manufactory, worthy of the name, established in the 
United States." This statement would indicate that, at the 
time of Mr. Beanmont's visit, the mill at Byfield was still 
on woolen 
Ts the winter of 1800-1, he made his residence in Boston, 
where he became acquainted with a young Englishman whom 
‘he called * Slimsey,” that being evidently an alias or nick- 
name, who informed him that there was a fine mill-privi- 
Joge in Canton, on which its two owners wished to sot up a 
cotton factory; that they were willing to croct a dam and the 
‘mill “if they conld find somebody who would put in about 
#400, to pay for the machinery.” Mr. Beaumont was induced 
by this statement to visit Canton, where he was s0 pleased 
with the mill-privilege that he agreed to furnish the machin- 
ery, the other parties, Lemuel Bailoy and Abel Fisher, under- 
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spinning in a small cotton factory at Bollville,” 2 few milos 
from Paterson, N. J. The factory there belonged to Richard 
Crosby. We have no information whether the latter was the 
‘same person as the Richard Crosby who started the cotton 
factory some six years before, in Suffield, Conn., of which 
we have given the record, and operated it some three or four 
years, after which time thore iano reference to him aa being in 
Saffield. If ho was another person, there is at least a romark- 
able coincidence both in the names of the two cotton manu- 


PTs ceurtasHors ofthe) dam -andifactory. without doubt 

during the year 1801, and was completed 80 as to 
be ready for tho setting up of the machines which were 
received at Canton early in 1802. Mr. Beaumont had been 
occupied in the mean time in making, with his own hands, 
the drawing and roving cans and other tin-work in a copper- 
amith's shop in Boston, His apprenticeship in Sheffield at 
the trade of a silversmith had undoubtedly prepared him for 
work in other metals, He entered into what he called “a 


‘The first work of the factory waa the manufacture of wiek- 
yarn for tho candle-makors. Tho first lot wns made from 
Sea Island cotton, and was so smooth and handsome that 
Aaron Davis & Company, of Roxbury, a very prominent 
firm at that period, gave a largo ordor for it at seventy-five 
tents per pound. The cotton, which by some means had 
become stained, had been bought at a low price, for Sea 
Tsland cotton, about twenty-four cents per pound. Upland 
‘tton from Georgia, costing sixtaen to eighteen cents por 
pound, was afterwards used. They soon began to make yarn 
for warp and filling for domestic fabrics. Tho first piece of 
loth made was for sheeting. Mr. Beaumont said of it: 
“This, in 1802, was the first pieoe of cotton cloth ever made 


a 


in America from mule-yarn, n 0 ‘J 
‘There is much doubt as to this statement. 


‘referred to the fact that a mule was in operation in the cotton 
foetory sect Hie Ge oe ae 
proposed to “ make mustins ” there, Whether that iden was 

carried out or not, there is hardly a doabt that the mule-yarn, 
kind of cotton cloth. The first sheeting made at Canton sold 
for fifty cents a yard. 

On the 11th of April, 1804, Lemuel Bailey sold to Abel 
Fisher his interest in the * mill-privilege formerly called the 
Everenden Mills, with lands, mills, cotton factory, and all 
apparatus thereto belonging.” Mr. Fisher, who thereby be 
came sole proprietor of the real estate, continued till Febra- 
ary 24, 1806, on which date he sold to James Beaumont four 
and one half acres, with the cotton factory and buildings con- 
nected with it, and the mill-privilege, Mr. Beaumont at this 
time associated with himself as partner in the business, though 
not in the property, Richard Wheatley, ‘a merchant of Bow 





wadding. The latter article, of which Mr. Beaumont had a 
profitable monopoly for several years, was first made by him 
within a year or two after he started the factory at Canton. 
Tho process was to run the carded batts between rollers wet 
with sizo. This process was original with Mr. Beaumont and 
was patented by him December 3, 1814. 

On the 27th of July, 1808, Mr. Beanmont sold to his part 
ner, Richard Wheatley, the whole property exoept one fourth 
of the privilege and millstream. Mr. Wheatley owned the 
property, which was operated for him till 1821, in whieh 
year, on the 8th of December, he sold ft to Joseph Warren 
Revere, and the mill was merged in the Revere Copper — 
Works. 


Soon after selling the mill property to Mr. ‘Wheatley andi, 
dissolving partnership with him, Mr. Beaumont erected a ne 
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cotton factory on the north side of the Neponset River, on 
land which be had purchased from Abel Fisher February 2, 
1807. ‘This land adjoined the mill-privilege, of which, as just 
stated, he retained one fourth. In this mill be continued the 
manufacture of the same class of fabrics as in the former 
mill, with especial attention to pelisse wadding. 

Mr. Beaumont, in his autobiographical sketch, also says 
concerning his operations at this time :— 

“T then began to manufacture all wool cloth, eareys [kerscys?] 
and satinets. Por the last article I got great credit, making my 
own cotton wayps of Sea Island cotton, and employed English work- 
men, who beat them up well in the hand loom, so that when afters 
wards finished you could scarcely tell the back side from the face. 
LT sold the finest of them for $3.50 0 yard, both before and during 
‘the war of 1812," 

Tf, as he states, Mr. Beaumont commenced the manufacture 
of satinets immediately or soon after the erection of his sec 
‘ond mill in 1808, to him must be accorded the eredit of hav- 
ing been the pioneer in this country of that important branch 
‘of the woolen manufacture which, as we shall have occasion to 
‘observe hereafter, has been claimed both for Abraham Mar 
Tand in Andover, Mass., and for Delano Abbott, in Vernon, 
Conn. 

His business was remunerative, so that, having acquired a 
‘Sompetence, he was disposed, while yet in middle life, to retira 

pursuits and to devote himself, as he did 
for many years, to the cultivation of land. He sold his fac. 
tory February 18, 1828, to Joseph W. Revere, of Boston, for 
3,500. The latter gentleman, having owned it less than a 
year, in which time, however, he had greatly enlarged and 
Emmproved the mill, sold it February 7, 1824, to Darius 
Blake Holbrook, Charles Parker, and Dexter and William 
‘Hill, of Boston, for $20,000. These gentlemen with others 

ize Boston & Canton Mannfacturing Company and 
‘onveyed to it the mill property, August 4, 1524, for 460,000, 
On the 22d of April, 1831, the Boston & Canton Manufao- 
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three generations, have been prominent and successful cotton 
‘maunfacturers, was Benjamin S, Walcott, a native of Cum- 
berland, R. Land a honsewright by trade, who was employed 
by Almy, Brown & Slater in the erection of their first mill 
at Pawtucket. In 1797, on the 29th of September, he pur- 
chased from Samuel Chace an interest of two thirds in a 
warble mill on Abbott Run, in Cumberland, R. 1., the other 
third being purchased on the same date by Elisha Waterman, 
of Cumberland, 

On the 10th of February, 1802, Mossrs. Walcott and 
Waterman entered into the following agreement : — 

 Whoreas we, tho said Elisha Waterman and Benjamin 8. Walcott, 
ate proprietors of n certain lot of land, situate in Cumberland, on 
both sides of Abbott's Run, containing by estimation one acre and a 
quarter, with « marble mill, lackamith’s ahop, and a building hereto- 
fore used for boring guns, thereon standing, having in contemplation 
to erect a cotton mill or factory thereon, or otherwise to make use of 
sid building, heretofore used for boring guns, as a cotton mill or 
factory, we do by and hervanto agree that the proprietors of said 
cotton mill or factory shall be at three fourths of the expense of 
maintaining a sufficient dam &c., and that said cotton mill shall, 
#t all times horeatter, have the privilege of drawing from eaid dain 
water sufficient to carry one wheel, in preference to other works 
which are or may be erected at said dam.” 

On the 15th of February, 1802, Elisha Waterman sold one 
half of his interest —one fourth of the whole—to Rufus 
Waterman. The mill was operated til] 1805 by Messrs. 
Waleott and Elisha Waterman, Rufus Waterman being a 
resident of Providence, his interest, which he rétained un- 

for more than fifty years, was mainly, if not wholly, 
that of capital invested, without personal active relation to 
the business. After 1805, Mr. Walcott, became actively eon- 
‘cerned in other similar industries, and the management of 
the mill at Cumberland was in the hands of Elisha Water. 
man. Mr. Walcott sold his interest, one half of it, April 1, 
1818, to Bennett Whipple, and the remaining half, August 
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gage: sold the property, February 27, 1862, to Hiram H. 
Thomas, who operated the mill more than four years. 

At the May session of the Rhode Island Legislature for 
1866, Olney Arnold, David Ryder, Hiram H. Thomas, Isaac 
S. Parsons, James M. Ryder, George L. Littlefield, and Alfred 
HL Littlefield were incorporated as “The Cumberland Mills 
Company,” “ for the manufacture of cotton and other textile 
goods,” with an authorized capital of 240,000. On the 20th 
.o€ July, 1866, Hiram H. Thomas conveyed the property to 
the Cumberland Mills Company. The record of the company 
since that time, a quarter of a century, has been one of pros- 
Perity, its capital having been increased to $100,000, the 
capacity of the machinery to eight thousand three hundred 
‘and cizhty spindles. It manufactures cotton yarn and thread. 
It is operated by water-power, with an auxiliary steam-engine. 
Tts present officers are: George L. Littlefield, President; 
Olney Arnold, Treasurer ; J. Martin, Superintendent. 


CHAPTER XL 
1802. 
PEACE DALE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
South Kingstown, R. L 
‘Tam inception of the earliest industry in Rhode Inisnd, 
which attained such development and permanence as to be 
worthy of the name of s woolen manufactory, was due to the 
enterprise of Rowland Hazard, who invested capital in South 
Kingstown, in 1802 and 1804, in machinery for fulling and 
carding wool. Within a few years, probably in 1808, be 
commenced the manufacture of cloth, employing weavers O@ 
hand-looms, at first in their own homes, and afterwards in * 
mill belonging to him. The only reference to any other per- 
son, as engaged earlier in the woolen manufacture in Rhode 
Island, which we have found, is that of John Reynolds, who> 
as has been stated in our notice of the early experiments wit» 
cotton machinery in Providence in 1788 and 1789, which == 
sulted in the establishment of the cotton manufacture by Alaa ¥+ 
Brown & Slater, “had been doing something in the manuf 
turing of wool” in East Greenwich. He was, probably, s3O* 
a manufacturer in any proper sense, his business being = 
small that he could readily lay it aside for an engageme xt: 
temporary or permanent, like that offered him at Providesm* 
An attempt to card wool by machinery, operated by wat?" 
power, had also been made, a few years before the investme=t 
by Mr. Hazard and others for the same purpose, on a mill- 
privilege, owned afterwards by Joseph P. Hazard, now i- 
cluded in the property of the Peace Dale Manufacturing 
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Company. There is an account of this experiment in a letter 
written by Isane Peace Hazard, under date of December, 1865, 
from which we quote : — 

“The first attempt at earding wool by machinery in South Kings- 
town was by a carding-machine, made by Irvin, who came from 
Kendal in Westmorvlandshire, where he worked for John Wakefield ; 
bat, from the machine he made, he had probably only worked in 
John Wakefield's eotton-sill, a8 it wax deficient in the ' Faney Cyl- 
inder,” and was an entire loss, no one knowing how to remedy the 
defect. ‘The building, prepared to ran this machine, was built atthe 
east end of what was then called the * Fulling-Mill Dam,’ it being 
‘tho same dam that makes the pond from which my brother Joseph 
P, Hazards (Fisk's) faetory is supplied, but being close to the dam, 
tay had very litle fall, and they discovered that, with the float- 
wheels then used, they would not have water enough for driving 
‘coe machine,” 

‘The letter does not give, and we have not been able to 
obtain from any source, information as to the precise date of 
this experiment of Irvin, and whether it was his personal 

eraterprise, or, if not, under whose patronage it was under. 
teeBeon. It appears to have been a failure. It is the opinion 
of Hon, Rowland Hazard, now the Treasurer of the Peace 
Derale Manufacturing Company, as expressed in a letter to the 
Sex thor, that “it must have been as early as 1800, probably 
beso that.” 

‘Rowland Hazand, the founder of the industry at Peace Dalo, 
‘Wes descended in the sixth generation from Thomas Hazard, 
WExo it is aid, “camo to this country about 1630, and first vis- 
ited Jersey.” Savage says that “he was a ship earponter and 
‘Went to Boston, in 1635, where he was mado a freeman May 
25. 1636; he removed in a few yoars to Rhode Island, where he 

the covenant of citizenship, January 24, 1689."? He 

Mado his residence first at Pocasset, afterwards named Ports. 

“Mouth, om the island of Aquidneck, now Rhode Island. That 

| Tslaod was purchased, March 24, 1638, from Canonicus and 
i 4 New England Dictionary of Genealogy, vol. il. p. 206. 
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Tego Tom." He married Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Robinson, deputy goverior of the colony 1745-6 and 1747-8, 
and made his residence on his farm in South Kingstown, his 
mansion being on Tower Hill. He was a very prominent 
amember and a popular preacher of the Society of Friends, 
Being a forcible, argumentative, and, frequently, an eloquent 
speaker. He was among the earliest advocates in New Eng- 
Rand of the abolition of negro slavery. He freed his own 
slaves, when their labor was of great value to him in tho cul- 
‘Rivation of his large farm. This was done in opposition to 
the earnest remonstrance of his father, one of the largest slave- 
Tholders at that period in New England. The latter oven 
‘Shreatened to disinherit him if he should persist in his active 
‘©pposition to slavery. This did not deter him, and his infla- 
“ence and voice were among the effective agencies which 
secured the final emancipation of all the slaves in his native 
State. In addition to the cultivation of his farm he was en- 
| in the business of a country store, and there are indica- 
‘Zions that he employed hand-loom weavers as early as 1750, in 
weaving cloths, linen, woolen, and mixed, for sale in his store; 
‘=o that ho was at onco a farmer, merchant, manufacturer, and 
preacher. It is said of him that “ho was full six foct in 
and remarkably strovg in body, mind, and will.” The 

Bate William T. Robinson, of New York city, who was well 
ssequainted with him, as with many other gentlemen in diffor- 
‘ent parts of the country, said that “in general appearance and 
he came the nearest in his estimation to the stand- 

ard of a truly noble man of any person he ever met with.” ? 
Rowland! son of Thomas Hazard,’ was born in South 
Kingstown, April 4, 1763. We have no information concern- 
ng his education or his training in youth for the business of 
‘his manhood, but that he was a man of superior ability and 
‘enterprise was evinced by his success both in mercantile and 
manufacturing pursuits. In his early manhood, about 1789, he 
entored into partnership with his cousin, Stephen Ayrault, and 


} Thomas R. Hasard's Hecvilections of the Olden Tire, p. 108. 
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established the mercantile house of Hasard & Ayrank in 
Charleston, S. C., where, as commission merchants, importers, 
and ship-owners, they developed s large domestic and foreign 
trade. Becoming acquainted with Isasc Peace, » wealthy 
merchant of Charleston and a highly respected and infinential 
member of the Society of Friends, Mr. Hasard married his 
daughter, Mary Peace, and brought her as a bride to his native 
town, making a home for her and their children, for several 
years, in the mansion of his father on Tower Hill. His part 
ner, who resided permanently in Charleston, had the manage- 
ment of the business there, while Mr. Hazard spent most of 
his time in the North, looking after the interests of ths firm, 
which had large transactions with merchants and others in 
New York city and in New England. Having accumulated 

. capital beyond the needs of his mercantile business, he was 
induced to invest, in 1802, an amount, at first small, in an 
enterprise which was the germ of the great industry developed 
by himself, his sons, and grandsons in that part of South 
Kingstown which has been known for nearly thr>e quarters of 
a century as Peace Dale. 

At what time, precisely, the old Rodman Fulling-Mill oa 
Rocky Brook, 9 small stream which enters the Sangatucket 
River below the mills of the Peace Dale Manufactaring Com 
pany, was erected we have no definite information. The mill- 
privilege with adjoining land, on which a saw-mill then stood, 
was conveyed, April 2, 1764, by Dr. Thomas Rodman to his 
con Benjamin, no mention of a fulling-mill being made in the 
deed. There is little doubt that Benjamin Rodman built the 
fulling-mill at least ten years before the close of the last cen- 
tury. He was born July 22, 1726, and in 1790 he was sixty- 
four years of age; and it is hardly probable that, being then 
well-to-do in his pecuniary circumstances, he would at any later 
period establish an industry in which he had bad no previous 
experience. In 1802, on the 22d of June, he conveyed to his 
grandson, John Warner Knowles, ten acres of land, including 
the mill-privilege and dam, and “a part of an old sawmill.” 
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On the 23d of June, 1802, Mr, Knowles sold one half of the 
[property to Rowland Hazard, who thus acquired an interest in 
real estate which bus remained to the present time, a period 
of nearly ninety years, in possession of the Hazard family, and 
Gs a part of the present property of the Peace Dale Manufac- 
Company. The germ, then, of the woolen industry, 


te daie eat oncersd edeis 
Knowles and Rowland Hazard in June, 1802. There is no 
‘similar instance in the history of the textile industries, or in- 
s<teed of any other industry, in this country, 80 far as we have 
nformation, of a manufacture commenced, as there is reason 
“Eo believe, more than a century since, and under the owner- 
ship and management of the same family for four generations 
<=and for ninety years. To tho falling, dressing, and finishing 
=>f cloth, carried on there by Messrs. Knowles and Hazard, that 
=f carding wool was added in 1803. There has been some 
SJoubt as to the precise date when carding was commenced by 
Mr. Hazard and his partnors in that business, The follow- 
Sng paragraph is from the book of Hon. Royal C. Taft, from 
>wrhich wo have before quoted : — 

The first attempt at woolen manufactur in Rhode Island was at 
Weace Dale by Joseph Congdon and John Warner Knowlos, who eat 
Sap a carding-tachine in 1804, and soon afterwards eold out to Rom 
Biand Hazard, This machino simply carded the wool into rolls, which 
‘wrere put out to be spun by hand.”' 

‘The letter of Ieaao P. Hazard gives the following account: — 

* About the year 1805 or 1806 another set of machinos, a Single 
Breaker and Finisher, was procured, and a building, about cightoon 
Wy thirty feet, was orveted on tho west side of the prosent Pence 
Wale Dam, thore being an oil-mill east of it on the site where the 

1 Notes on the Introduction of the Woolen Manufacture into the United 
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old Rodman grist-mill stood, and here the second experiment was 
made saccessfally. ‘This was ated several years for carding enstom 
wool, then a new business, for, when I was a small boy, carding, 
both wool and cotton, was performed with two fiat hand-eards, and 
the spimoing was on a single-spindled hand-whoel.” 

‘That noither of the above accounts was correct is shown by 
the following receipt, preserved among other early documents 
in the Hazard Memorial building at Peace Dalo, a copy of 
which we sabjoin, and which proves, first, that Rowland Haz- 
ard did not purchase his interest in the carding-machine from 
Messrs. Congdon and Knowles ; and, seeond, that the machine 
was set up at South Kingstown in 1803: — 

Newronr, November 20, 1304, 

Received of Mr. Rowland Hazard Two Handred Dollars, in fall, i 
of all my right, title and interest of the first Carding Machine settat = <= 
Soath Kingston, the year past, with all the avails af proffits which — 
ure due me for the same, being one third part of said machine, the = 
other two thirds I having sold to Joseph Congdon, heretofore. 

Joxarnax Nrowors. 

Witness, Cuantes Coagmsnmane. 

There is hardly a doubt that this carding machine was set—==ot 
up and operated by Messrs. Congdon and Nichols, at first, ian 
the fulling-mill of Messrs. Knowles and Hazard, and tht = a 
building was erected for it about the time of, or shortly after —am=ser, 
the sale by Mr. Nichols of his interest in the machine ta2illlito 
Mr. Hazard. This building, as stated in the letter of Tsttmwv 
P. Hazard, was not on the same stream with the fulling-mil am), 
bat on the Sangatucket River, on the western side of th=o===an 
present pond of the Peace Dale Manufacturing Company, aad 
immediately adjoining the dam which then occupied the 
of the company’s present dam. ‘This pond was formed by tl==sne 
enlargement of the Saugatucket River at that place, caused Tey 
the erection, at some time during the last century, of the dzwaa 
for “ the old Rodman Grist Mill.” 

It is very probable that, at or about the time of the above= 
mentioned conveyance by Mr. Nichols of one third of tee 
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to Mr. Hazard, Joseph Congdon conveyed 
one half of his interest, one third of the machino, to John 
‘Warner Knowles. It is certain that the business of the card- 
@ng-shop was carried on for several years prior to June, 1810, 
by Messrs. Hazard, Knowles, and Congdon in partnership, 
Mr. Congdon being the active manager. He had no owner- 
ship in the carding-shop or the real estate connected with it, 

‘The grist-mill remained till 1807. On the 14thof February 
ef that year, Benjamin Rodman and John W. Knowles con- 
veyed their interest, one half, in the mill and land, immediately 
=adjoining, to Deborah, daughter of Benjamin Rodman, On 
‘She 2th of the same month she conveyed her interest to 
Joseph Congdon, whom she married, February 26, 1807, 
Rowland Hazard had canveyed his half of the same property 
“So John W. Knowles, November 29, 1806, so that the latter 
and Mr, Congdon were equal owners of the grist-mill after 
Webruary 20, 1807. They soon afterwards, probably the same 
Syear, converted it into a mill for grinding and pressing flax- 
seed, to make linseod oil. Tt is stated in the letter of Tsaac 
®. Hazard that the oil-mill occupied the site of the grist-mill 
Sn 1808, when he returned home fram Pennsylvania, where he 
‘Bhad been attending school. The business both of the fulling- 
sxnill and of the earding-mill was carried on successfully, the 
former under the management of John W. Knowles, and the 
‘Batter under that of Joseph Congdon, and without change in 
“Bhe ownership, except the conveyance to Mr. Knowles of the 
Gnterest of Benjamin Rodman, till 1810. We have found no 
arecord of such conveyance, but it ix certain from deeds, dated 
crespectively in 1810 and 1813, that Mr. Knowles had become 
owner of the previous interest of hia grandfather. 

Tn the years 1808 und 1807 the firm, of which Mr. Hazard 
owas senior partner, lost a large part of their property, the 
Syessols in which their eapital wax principally invested being 
‘confiscated under the operation of the Berlin and Milan De- 
serees of the Emperor Napoleon and the British Orders in 
‘Conneil ; and, the mercantile business of Mr. Hazard being 
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second son, John Newbold, was born in it, Tho house still 
stands, an interesting relic, the only one remaining, of the 
first docade of the industry. 

‘Tt is doubtful whether Mr. Hazard continued the manu- 
facture of linseed oil for any time after he became the sole 
Proprictor of the oil mill. It is known that he soon afterwards 
‘Gevoted the building to weaving, hand-looms being set up in 
at. It is stated by Isaac P. Hazard in his letter, already 
<quoted, that Thomas R. Williams sct up in this building hie 
rst power-loom, which he describes as “a Rotary-loom for 
-wveaving Boot, Suspender, and Girth-Webbing.” Mr. Wil- 
‘Eiams was a watch maker in Newport prior to 1812, in which 
Dyrear, it is said, he dovised and set up his first loom. This 
swvas so far successful that Mr. Hazard contracted with him to 
Bsuild four looms, which were finishod and put in operation, 
E>robably about the beginning of 1814, also in the oil-mill. 


BScense, under the patent of 1513, to use them with all the im- 
‘Srovements which should afterwards be made in ther: — 
* Know all men by these presents that Thomas R. Williams, of 
| BNowport, in the County of Nowport and State of Rhode Island, solo 
‘atentec for Williams’ Patent Waterlooms for tho United States of 
America, in consideration of one thousand five hundred dollars, re- 
‘<Scived of Rowland Hazard, of South Kingstown, County of Washing 
es (the receipt whereof I hereby acknowledge), 
and, by these prosents, do license and permit tho said 
Rowland Hazard, his heirs ani sssignoos, four of said watertooms, 
Bo use and enjoy the same in all places, as fully and absolutely as 
ould » before granting these presents. 
eoyenant and agree with the said Rowland Haz- 
se BN ie patentee, and that I 
“not sell or conryy any loom or looms for woaving wobbings to 


Suny other person, or persons, exeept tho aforosaid Rowland Hazard, 
‘nor suffer any person, claiming under me, 80 
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the priviloge of making use of every and all im 

tna hnvesias su la lori a omc oH 

case of any breach or infringement of said patent, the said Thomas 

R. Williams binds himsolf, his heirs, executors or administrators, to 

restore and repay the said Rowland Hazard, his heirs and sstignoes, 

the before-mentioned sum of one thousand five hundred dollars, 
“Signed the 18th day of the first month, 1814, 

“Tromas R, Woutssoss.” 


Royal C. Taft says of them that it fe most probable that 


that they were “90 imperfect that did not make the web 
equal to that produced by hand, and the business did not sne- 
ceed.” They were afterwards improved, aa Mr. Williams, 
himself, engaged in the manufacture of webbing of various 
kindy in a mill erected on land. purchased, March 8, 1814, 
from Thomas Rodman, with the privilege of flowing the land 
above the dum, which was to be erected. This dam was about 
a quarter of a mile above the fulling-mill privilege on Rooky 
Brook, which has been referred to. It is said that Mr. Wil- 
liams expended the money received from Mr. Hazard for the 
four looms in the purchase of this land. 

Rowland Hazard also set up some hand-looms in tho oil-mill 
for weaving linsey-woolsey, of the same description as had 
been previously made for him in the farmhouses in the vicinity. 
‘The cil-mill was afterwards removed to the site of one of the 
present mills of the Peace Dale Manufacturing Company, and, 
having been considerably enlarged, was devoted wholly to 
weaving. It was ono of the buildings burned December 9, 
1845. 

As to the time when spinning by power was commenced by 
Mr. Hazard, we have not precise information. It is a reason- 
able inference, from the statement of Isane P. Hazard in his 
letter, that it was soon after his father became the sole pro- 

1 Notes on the Intreduction of the Woolen Manwfacture into the Waited 
‘States, p. 40. 
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prictor of the carding-shop and oil-mill. He says: “We took 
possession and continued the carding of custom work, as well 
as carding a large quantity (for that day) for ourselves which 
we at first had all spun and wove by hand. Oliver Farna- 
worth, formerly owner or editor, or both, of the Newport Mor 
sary, became agent for a Rover and Spinner, and we pur- 
shased one and began to spin on a thirty-spindle jack.” This 
spinning-jack was probably ect up in the carding-shop. Tho 
»pinion has been expressed that “ this was the first application 
of water-power in this country for operating the spinning 
jenny. 

‘Rowland Hazard continued in activo relation to tho business, 
which he made a large one for the times, and profitable, till 
1819, in which year he retired, retaining, however, his pecun- 
ary interest in the mills for some two years longer, till tho 
‘pring of 1821; the business from that time, and for nearly 
fty years, being conducted, efficiently and with success, by 
sia two sona, Isaae P. and Rowland G. Hazard. 

Isaac Peace Hazard was born, October 3, 1794, in South 
Kingstown, R. 1. His early education, till he was about 
Hoeven years of age, was obtained in the schools of hia native 
town. He spent from 1805 to 1812 in Pennaylvania, enjoy- 
ng there, during the latter part of the period, tho advantage 
of attending the excellent seminary, maintained by the Friends, 
at Westtown, near Philadelphia. He returned to South Kings- 
town when be was about eighteen years of age, and began, 
probably at once, to assist his father, thus commencing his 
work of more than a half century in the woolen manufacture. 

Rowland Gibson Hazard was born in the family mansion on 
Tower Hill, Sonth Kingstown, October 9, 1801. He enjoyed 
superior advantages for education in his childhood and youth 
{ll he was seventeon yoars of age, attending school at first in 
Burlington, N. J., then in Bristol, Pa., and from 1813 to 1818 
‘iat the Friends’ Boarding-School at Westtown, Pa. In the last- 

1 Notes on the Intreduction of the Woolen Manufacture into the United 
Sates, p40. 
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named institution there were especial facilities for, and he be- 
came very proficient in mathematics, investigations in which 
branch of science, as also in metaphysics, were, all his life, a 
favorite occupation of his leisure hours. His remarkableapti- = — 
tude for mathematical problems was evinced by his devising, __ 
while at school,an original and simple method of describing the <=» 
hyperbola, Returning to his native town when about seveo-— 2. 
teen years of age, he entered the manufactory of his father, andi d 
soon made himself familiar with tho details of the business. 

On the 22d of May, 1821, Rowland Hazard sold, fommeser 
96,000, to his son, Isano P, Hazard, the mills and adjoini 
land, and retired from active business. His residence had noe sot 
been, at any time, in the immediate vicinity of the mille, bumaeseya 
was for years after his marriage at the mansion of his fathese jor 
on Tower Hill, and for ten years or more on an estate, ONO) 
by him, about a milo castward of the mills, to which his so-—eon, 
Thomas R. Hazard, gave the name of “ Dalecarlia,” by whige ze jo) 
it is still known. He continued his residence there for sommsime 
seven years after the conveyance of the mills to his son, __ at 
leisure except as to the care of his considerable Ianded estem=—ate 
in South Kingstown. He then ved some two years in Neseeen. 
port, R. I, and before May 1, 1880, removed to Pleasant Vwal- 
ley, N. Y., about ten miles northeast of Poughkeepsie, whasmer 
ho bad purchased a Jarge farm, He was then about simemety. 
seven years old, still hale and vigorous, and found very eon. 
genial occupation in agricultural pursuits. Like bis father—he 
‘was tall, of commanding personal presenoe, and, both as a tr 
chant and a manufacturer, was characterized by much embit 
ity and enterprise; and, with the exception of the loases to Eexim- 
self and his partner of their property in confiscated vessels, be 
was uniformly successful. Of very active habits himself, be 
was impatient of indolence or shiftlessness in others; and, mit 
urally irascible, he was sometimes severe, even harah, in eliid- 
ing employees, but prompt to realize any injustice or undue 
roproof, and to apologize for it, even to the lumblest pers. 
Ho consequently enjoyed, in a high degree, tho confidence snd 
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ve good will both of employoes and of neighbors, and, for 
3 forty years of his manhood, spent in his nutive town, was 
tominent in all its affairs and interests, and especially in 
tose of the fourishing village which grow up around his mills, 
) which he gave the pleasant and euphonious name of Peace 
Jade, in respect to the maiden name of his wife. He died 
+ his home in Pleasant Valley, N. ¥., June 80, 1835, at the 
ge of seventy-two years. 
At what time Rowland G. Hazard entered into partnership 
ad became joint proprietor with his brother in the real and 
ersonal estate of the establishment, we have found no record. 
fe had not attained bis majority at the time of the conveyance 
‘om Rowland Hazard to Isase P. Hazard. That the partner- 
tip bad been formed before March 25, 1826, is evident from 
te fact that, on that date, Asa Steadman sold to I. P. & R.G. 
(azard his interest of one half of the falling-mill and adjoin- 
ig land—ten aeres—which had boon conveyed to said 
teadman, May 27, 1813, by John W. Knowles. Tho ro- 
aining half had been owned since June 22, 1802, as we have 
ready stated, by Rowland Hazard, tho latter gontloman, how- 
ter, having had no personal relation to the fulling-business, 
hich was operated by Mr, Knowles till bis sale of the mill in 
313, and afterwards by Mr. Steadman. The iuterest be- 
ging to Rowland Hazard, camo to his eons by conveyance 
inheritance, but we have found no record of the date. 
‘The sons, under the firm of I. P. & R, G. Hazard, soon 
‘gan to increase the facilities of the establishment, as well as 
© vavioty of ‘tho fabrics, Improved spinning machinery, 
was introduced, the first machine set 


‘were made from time to time, new mills 

erected on a larger scale, and improved machinery being 
troduced. 

‘Tn 1845, on the evening of Tuesday, Dooomber 9, a fire 

seurred, destroying the “ Yellow Mill,” so called, which was 
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In 1864 Tsaao P. Hazard resigned the office of President, 
and removed to Newport, R. I, where he resided till his 
death, respected and honored by a large circle of acquaint- 
ances and friends, living till his eighty-fifth year, “a striking 
example of a beautiful and happy old age.” He was never 
married. He died March 28, 1879. The inscription on his 
‘monument in Oak Dell Cemetery at Peace Dale presents his 
most marked characteristics in these words : — 


“ Ho was a man of broad and active benevolence, prompt to de- 
nownee injustice, and ever ready to befriend all whom he coald 
serve.” 


In 1866 Rowland G. Hazard, also, relinquished his personal 
responsibility in the affairs of the company. He had pre- 
viously, in the year 1864, resigned the office of Treasurer, to 
which his oldest son, Rowland, was then elected. He had 
been engaged for half a century, lacking three years, in 
earnest devotion to the development of the concern, and its 
success was largely duc to his industry, enterprise, and ability. 

While, in view of his personal characteristics and his official 
relation to the business, Mr. Hazard bore a large share of the 
oresponsibility, in its financial interests, his public 
‘spirit and his interest in state and national affairs induced the 
devotion of much of his time to them. He was a member of 
the lower branch of the Legislature of Rhode Island in 
1851-2, in 1854-5, and in 1880-1, and of the Senate in 
1866-7. In the Legislature and elsewhere, his clear insight 

into the complicated relations of corporate bodies to the public, 
and his strong sense of justice, frequently brought him to the 
front asa defender of public interests and of individual rights. 

In the successful conduct of his private and corporate busi- 
ness, be had gained a reputation for able management and 
‘tound financial views, such that his advice and cojperation 
‘were often sought in matters of public and national financial 
interest. An early enbsoriber, in a large amount, to the fund 
for building the Union Pacific Railroad, he was urgently 
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‘Vou. TH. — Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Willing, 
addressed to Jobu Staurt Mill. With other papers. 

Coxrents: Letter on Causation; Latter on Freedom in Willing; The 
Existence of Matter; Our Notions of Infinite Space; Animals not Au- 
tomata; Letter on Causation to Francis Wharton, LL, D,, and Man a 
Creative First Canse. 

Vou. 1V.— Economics and Politics. A Series of Papers upon 
Pablic Questions, written on various occasions from 1840 to 1885. 

Coxrents: The Decline of Politioal Morality, 1840; Letter on Spocio 
‘Payment, 1843; Speech on the Fugitive Slave Law, 1860; Railroad Car 
porations and the Public, 1849; Speech on « Bill to Equalizo the Charges 
for Carrying Freight, 1851; Speech on the Railroad Bill, 1854; Bribery, 


Ways and Means, 1864; Woolen Manufacturersas Affected by the Tariff, 
1866; Our Resources, 1864; Letter to President Lincoln, 1864; Hours of 
Labor, 1866; How to Resume Specio Payments, 1866; Reconstraction, 
1866; Union Pacific Rullrond Circular, 1867; Payment of the Five-twenty 
Boads, 1867; Inflated Currency, 1968; Letter on Woman's Suffrage, 1868; 
Grant and Colfax Speoch, 1868; Argument on Constitutional Rights, 
1873; The Tariff, 1885. 

‘These works have attracted the attention of scholars and 
some of the most aeute thinkers in New England, among whom 
may be named Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard, Dr. George 
P. Fisher, of Yale, and Dr, FE, G, Robinson, of Brown Uni- 
versity, who have coneurred in expressing their admiration 
‘of the acnteness, clearness, und originality of the arguments 
of Mr. Hazard on that most abtruse metaphysical topic, the 
Freedom in Willing. As an example of these statements wo 
quote that of Dr. Robinson, who says: “For subtle analysis, 
for originality of argument, for lucidity of statement, for in- 
genuity and freshness of illustration, and for eonclusiveness of 
reasoning from Hie premins, no book yot written on the will 
‘is entitled to take 

‘The degree of Master of Arts was conferred on 
‘Mr. Hazard in 1845, and that of Doctor of Laws in 1369, 
both of them by Brown University. He was elected a trustee 
of that institution in 1869, and was transferred to its Board 
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of Fellows in 1876, and held that office until his death. 
Though, as has been stated, he did not have the advantage in 
his youth and early manhood of what has received the tech- 
nical name of a “ liberal education,” he thoroughly appreciated 
‘its benofits, sending both of his sons to Brown University, and 
giving the munificent sum of $40,000 to endow the Professor. 
ship of Physics in that institution. 

Dying at his home in Peace Dale, June 24, 1888, in his 
eighty-seventh year, it may be said of him, not only that he 
was loved and venerated by family and kindred ; respected, 
esteemed and honored by tho wide circle of those with whom 
his long and active life of business and his froquent journeys 
and travel, in this country and abroad, had brought him isto <4 
acquaintance and intimacy ; but that few men were then living, - 
or had lived, in the State, who had an equally high reputation 
within its limits and throughout the country, as at once tt 
honorable, sagacions, and snecessfal manager of large eal 
and corporate interests, a profound thinker and writer in 


wide range of investigation and study, a wise logislator, anda," 
public citizon and philanthropist. Ho married, Soptomber =>," 
1828, Caroline, daughter of John Newbold, of 

Bucks coomine ‘Their children were two sons, Rowlmany 


of dha thn etree 11856 and 1860, during which period, als, 
“he spent considerable time traveling in Europe and the East, 
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Tn 1860, he entered regularly upon work in the mills, training 
himself for the position to which he was appointed, as stated, 
four years later. The Treasurer has been assisted, since 1876, 
in the office work and in the mercantile department of the 
business by his oldest son, Rowland G. Hazard, 2d. The 
latter was elected Assistant Treasurer in 1879, and since that 
time the mercantile and financial details have been largely 
devolved upon him by his father. 

Under the administration of the present managers there has 
been the same progressive conservatism as had marked the 
previous conduct of the business, from the beginning. After 
the destruction of the Kersey Mill, in January, 1855, new 
mills being erected on a larger scale, the manufacture of fancy 
cassimeres was substituted for that of kerseys. This in- 
dustry, together with the manufacture of shawls, begun in 
1849, bas been continued to the present time. In 1872 it was 
decided tondd the manufacture of worsted coatings, and a new 
mill was ereeted for the purpose in that year. The necessary 
machinery, including four combing-machines, was imported 
from England. The combing-machines haye since been in- 
creased to seven, The company has combed its own tops and 
spun its own worsted yarns. In 1882, a new weave-shop was 
erected, covering nearlya half acre of ground. This building 
was constructed in accordance with the modern style of struc- 
tures for the purpose, affording light above and on all sides of 
the looms, and is in all respects one of the best weave-shops 
recently erected in the 

‘The welfare of the operatives has been a special considera- 
tion with the company. This has been manifested in the 
remodeling of the tenements with a view to the increased 
convenience of the occupants, and in the adoption of the 
policy of bnilding singlo houses for operatives having fami- 
lies, whieh, with a plot of land sufficiont for a garden, they 
are encouraged to buy on easy terms of payment. The dis- 
tribution of a certain portion of the profits of the business to 
the wage-workers, and the question of the relation of capital 
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st ir bn he ah ign aid ly 
by tho Treasurer, Spending a portion of 1872 and 1876-7 
in England, he personally inspected the cotiperative establish. 
ments at Rochdale in Lancashire, and with the fall eoneur- 
rence of his brother decided to introduce in the Peace Dale 
‘Mills a system of profit-sharing. The plan has been less pro- 
duotive of advantage to the operatives than bad been hoped 
for, on account of less profits from the business than in many 
years of its history, but the Treasurer says of it that “the 
general effect has been good.” ‘These manifestations of the 
personal interest of the employers in their operatives has 
had much influence in making the community at Peace Dale 
almost an exceptional one, free from strikes and the other 
disturbances of which manufacturing villages are frequently 
the scenes, 

A Sunday-school was organized in 1854, and in 1857 “The 
Second Congregational Church of South Kingstown" was 
established. It worshiped in the Peace Dale Hall until its 
church-edifice was completed in 1872, It was dedicated July 
24, 1872. The structure is of granite, the plans having been 
made by Rowland Hazard, and the tower contains a clock and 
bell, gifts of Rowland G. Hazard, senior. “The Narragansett 
Times” of August 2, 1872, said of it: — 


“A more beautiful church we have not seen im this State. Tt 
reflects the greatest credit on the architectural skill and taste of Mr. 
Rowland Hazard, and on the wise liberality of all who have eoa- 
tributed to its erection.” 


Excellent provisions for the educational and intellectaal 
wants of the community have been made, largely through the 
liberality of the Company or its individual members. — 
Narragansett Library was established in October, 1855. 

the winter of 1856-7 a commodious library-room was: 

by the Peaco Dale Manufacturing Company in thoir now 
stone building, then just completed, in which also a 

was finished, the use of which was made free to the people of 
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the village, for a lyceum, lectures, and social purposes, The 
establishment of the Library at the outset was mainly due to 
Hon. Rowland Hazard and General Isaac P. Rodman, the 
latter a resident of South Kingstown and the most promi- 
nent of the soldiers of Rhode Island who gave their lives in 
defense of the Union. The principal single gift to the funds 
of the library was that of #3,000, made by the will of 
Isaac P. Hazard. The number of books now in the library is 
about four thousand. It is a well selected collection, of great 
utility to the community at Peace Dale. Its name is the 
Narragansett Library. 

A building or rather two buildings, in immediate connection, 
have been erected by Rowland and John N. Hazard, as a 
Memorial to their father, Rowland G. Hazard. The front 
building, which is of stone and substantially fireproof, eighty: 


connected with it by a lobby, fourteen feet long, and fourteen 
feet wide, is a building, sixty-eight fect six inches long, fifty- 
six feet six inches wide, in which is a large hall with a seating 
capacity on the floor for five hundred and forty persons, and 
in the gallery for one hundred aud twenty-five persons, with 
ample passages, affording excellent facilities for lectures, con- 
certs, social gatherings, etc., with subsidiary rooms for various 
purposes. The two buildings, which are of a tasteful and im- 
pressive architecture, are in every respect well adapted for 
their purposes, and will admirably provide for the Narra- 
gansett Library, and for the literary, musical and social needs 
of the village, for many generations. They were dedicated 


manufacturers and others, and ladies, guests of the Messrs. 
Hazard from different parts of Rhode Island and other 
States, with residents of the village, filling to repletion the 
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noble hall, and listening with the greatest interest to 
“words fitly spoken” by Hon. Rowland Hazard, giving an 
account of the conception and purpose of the building, and 
to the eloquent address of the orator of the oceasion, Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., of Boston. 

Fitly named the * Hazard Memorial,” the buildings are a 
noble monument to the memory of Rowland G. Hazard and 
that of his brother and father, to whom the flourishing in- 
dustry at Peace Dale owed its establishment. Two tablets on 
the sidewalls of the vestibule of the Library building hare 
the following inscriptions. That on the east wall: — 


WAS BUILDED BY IIS GONS. 
DEGUN OCTOBER 22, 1600. 
DEDICATED OCTOBER 9, 180k. 


Tn addition to the common schools, maintained in the 
by the town of South Kingstown, there is the High Sebool, 
erected from a bequest to the town by Edward Mott Robinson. 
‘The land on which it stands was given by the Treasurer ef 
the Peace Dale Manufacturing Company to the town, for this 4 
oie a ages in New England, which owe their existence <3 
and development to textile or other industries, evince in suche 
a marked degree the good taste, liberality, and public spirit 
of those having the control and providing for the needed ex 


penditure. 
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It is gratifying to know that the builders of the Hazard 
Memorial have seen it prove its usefulness. Here the fine 
library and Reading Room are open daily. An interesting 
and valuable collection of Indian arrow-heads and stone im- 
plments made up largely from specimens found in the neigh- 
borhood is to be seen. The music hall is the home of the 
choral society which has organized a chorus of about one 
hundred voices. The whole building proves to be a center 
of village life and growth. 


CHAPTER XI. 
1802-1808. 
SUTTON’s MILLS, 
‘North Andover, Mass. 


AssootaTep with Arthur and John Scholffeld in the mill <st 
the Newburyport Woolen Manufactory at Byfield, Mass, burst 
only as an operative or employé in some capacity, was thesst 
younger brother, James, who had come from England, havira™§ 
probably been sent for by his older brothers as soon as thee 
needed his services. He left Byfield about the same time thm! 
they did, but did not go with them to Connecticut, removicassg 
to Haverhill, Mass. He resided there for some two or thrase=* 
years, but in what business he was engaged is not know==- 
‘There is no record of any woolen mill at Haverhill till that «ast 
Ezekiel Hale, established in 1825 on the site of the mills n=" 
owned by Moses T. Stevens of North Andover, Mass, <=* 
which was originally the wool cardingshop and cotton spi=? 
ning-mill, established by Mr. Hale, the latter in 1804. 

In the summer of 1802, James Scholfield removed to Norsassth 
Andover, and purchased, August 16, 1802, » small area of lad 
witha mill-privilege on which was a dam and a fulling-mill, nexmmmr 
the mouth of the Cochicawick River, now included in the pres 
ises of the lower mills, belonging to General Eben Sutton. THD? 
price paid for the land and privilege was $120, and Arth-m=ar 
Scholfield was associated with his brother James in the poe? 
chase. A condition of the deed was that the dam might We 
built to the height of four feet above the bottom of the brook 


and in such a manner that fish might ascend the stream at all 4 
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times, Tho latter condition was included in a vote of the 
town, passed more than a hundred years before, by which 
liberty was granted “to set up a saw-mill on Cochicawick 
River, about three or four rods above ye lowor ford, on con- 
dition that this do not stop the ascent of the fish called alc- 
wives.” This was a matter of much importance to the inhabi- 
tants of the town, which derived a revenue from the fisheries, 
It is within the memory of persons now living that, at certain 
seasons of the year, alowives ascended the Cochicawick and 
Shawshin Rivers, in such numbers that they were taken in 
woop-nots by hundreds, and several thousand have boon taken 
ata single haul in a seine. Among thom would frequently be 
found shad, that fish as well as bass and salmon being abun- 
dant inthe Morrimack River in the last century and carly in 
this century. It is tradition that in the indentures of ap- 
prentices, in the lastcentury, was sometimes found a condition 
that the apprentice “should not be required to ent salmon 
more than twice a week.” 

Having seoured the mill-privilege, James Scholficld erected 
a small building for his carding-machine, which was the only 
tmachine, operated by him needing, or adapted to be driven 
by, water. A part of the stone foundation of this mill still re- 
mains, showing that the mill was fifteen feet wide, As to the 
length there is noremaining indication. It was of asingle story 
above the basement or cellar. Very near it was tho dwelling- 
house of Mr. Scholfield, which still stands; a building about 
forty feet by twelve, and of one story, a part of which, towards 
the carding-mill, was occupied by spinning-jacks and looms, 
which were operated by hand and foot power. This part of 
the work—the spinning and weaving — was done mostly, 
perhaps wholly, by mombers of Mr. Scholfield’s family, his 
daughter, Nancy, having the reputation of being the most ex- 
port and rapid weaver in that part of the country. 

‘Tho cloth manufactured by Mr. Scholfield was broad- 
cloth, which, as bas been seen in our record of the Hartford 
Woolen Manufactory, of the Manning Mill at Ipswich, and of 
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of which was of linen and the woof of woolen. In addition 
to his own carding, Mr, Scholfield did a considerable amount 
of carding for the people of the vicinity, to a considerable dis- 
tance from his mill, 

‘The enterprise of James Scholfield does not appear to have 
been very successful, and on the 27th of April, 1812, he sold 
his interest in the property, one half, to Paschal Abbot of 
Andover, Mass., for #950, On the same date Arthur, his 
brother, sold his interest for the same price, to Abel Abbot, 
also of Andover, James Scholfield, a year later, became su- 
perintendent of the factory erected in 1818, some two miles 
higher up on the Cochicawick River than the Scholfield Mill, 
by Nathaniel Stevens, whose record we shall give hereafter. 

The Abbot brothers, on the 18th of December, 1818, sold 
two thirds of the property to Isaac Osgood and Abraham 
Marland, the mill being still operated by them, Isaac Osgood 
being a resident of North Andover and only investing eapital, 
and Abraham Marland being personally devoted to the busi- 
ness of his own mills in Andover, South Parish. In 1818 
and 1819 Samuel Ayer of Andover became the owner of the 
mills and machinery, purchasing one half of the interest of he 
Mr. Marland, January 27, 1818, and the entire interestof Gite 
Abel and Paschal Abbot, August 18, 1818, He purchased JE 
the remaining half of the interest of Mr. Marland, one sixth, <a} 
January 27, 1819, and the interest of Mr. Osgood, October 20,21, 
1819. The brothers Abbot removed to Andover, Lerma 
Parish, to the locality afterwards known as Abbot: 
where they built a woolen mill, in which they made ts 
and flannels with profit till the financial crisis of 1837, whey 
they became insolvent. ‘Their mill was sold toSSmith, Dove il | 
Company, December 1, 1843. 
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Samuel Ayer operated the mill till 1826. On the date of 
the purchase, in 1819, of the interest of Isaac Osgood, he 
mortgaged the property to the latter gentleman, who, on the 
21st of May, 1825, sold the equity of redemption to William 
Sutton of Danvers, Mass. On the 15th of February, 1826, 
‘Mr. Ayer sold the property to Ward Pool and William Sut- 
ton. At what date the latter became the sole proprietor, we 
are not informed, a8 there is no deed on record of the convey- 
ance by Ward Pool of his interest. It is known, however, 
that he began to operate the mill in 1826. 

William Sutton, who thus became interested in the woolen 
industry of 1802, which has continued the property of the 
family till the present time, a period of more than sixty-five 
Sears, was descended, in the sixth generation, from Richard 
Sutton, who came from England in 1657, and settled first at 
Roxbury, Mass, He removed thence to Andover, March 10, 
1658, where he bought from Simon Bradstreet a village-lot of 
eight acres, which wax located near the center of the present 
town of North Andover, together with “ forty and eight acres 
of upland, belonging to the said town-lot, lying on tho farm 
side of Shawshin River.” Tt was tho practice, in the early 
settlement of New England and until the Indians were so sub- 
dued or expelled from the territory as to have removed all fear 
of attack or injury from them, for the colonists to fix their 
abodes near together and near the meeting-house at the center 
‘of the town, and with small allotments of land as homesteads, 
usnally from four to eight acres of land. This arrangement 
was for sociil convenience and enjoyment, as well as for 
matual defense. To such as proposed to gain their subsis- 
tenve by tilling the soil larger allotments of land were made, 
‘upland, meadow, and woodland, often at a distance of two or 
three miles, as was the case with the outlying land “on the 
farrside of Shawshin River,” at or near the locality now 
known as Abbot Village, which at that time became the prop- 
tity of Richard Sutton. Bosides his occupation as a farmer 
hy was by trade a weaver, having without doubt learned that 
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trade and been employed in it tnkecennligl eee 
He is designated as such in early conveyances in which he was 
concerned. ~ 

‘The business of biplie piersgserise ys 
of ordinary domestic work and ax a trade 
who took orders for cloth, which they made and afterwards 
carried to fulling-mills, to be finished. Sueh skilled weavers, 
many of whom had been familiar with all the processes of 
cloth manufacture, 28 carried on in the mother country, were 
at a later period pioneers in the manufacturing industries of 
this country, becoming owners of mills or managers for mea 
of wealth, who furnished capital for the establishment of mills, 
‘The first of the craft on the town records of Andover was 
Richard Sutton. He removed from the town before 1082, 
when the first action was taken by the town for the establish 
ment of a fulling-mill. It is not improbable that he would 
hhave undertaken the industry if he had continued a resident 
of the town. It is an interesting coincidence that, after the 
lapse of nearly two hundred years, his descendants were en- 
gaged in an industry, which might have been carried on by 
him, — with crude machinery and methods, indeed,—if he 
had remained a resident of the town, Th is also i 
to note that, searcely a half-mile from the place where Richard 
Sutton bonght from Mr. Simon Bradstreet his “ honse-lott, 
kort-yurd, und dwelling-house,” — the latter being doubtless an | 
humble structure, built, in the primitive style, of logs, — now -y 
stands, crowning the hilltop, the elegant mansion of the Inte-<3 
General Eben Sutton, eighth in descent from the 
tler, now owned and ocenpied by his son. rl 

Richard Sutton sold his outlying property a 
March 18, 1668, to George Abbott, but continued a residensaea 
of the village, occupying his house and homoe-lot ut least tx 
years longer, ax in 1665 he held the office, then an 
one, of fence-viewer. He afterwards removed to 1 
Mass, of which town he was a resident in 1678. 


in life he resided in Reading, Mass. His grandson, Richasony 
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Sutton, 3d, removed to Ipswich, Mass., before 1695, The 
grandson of the latter, also named Richard, was a leather. 
dresser by trade, to which also was traimed his son William, 
who was born in Ipswich, Mass., February 15, 1773, 
William Sutton removed to Danvers, South Parish, soon af- 
ter attaining his majority, and engaged in business as a leather- 
dresser, combining with it, as he acquired capital, the business 
of dealing in wool, to which he devoted himself exclusively 
after some years. This led naturally to his investment of 
capital as bas been stated, in 1826, in the mills near the mouth 
of the Cochicawick River in North Andover. He was at this 
time a man of Lirge property, was president of the Danvers 
Bank, having been elected to that office at its organization, 
April 6, 1825, had large connections in business, was widely 
and favorably known in the mercantile and manufacturing 
circles of the country, of sound judgmont, of great activity of 
mind, and large enterprise, As might be expected, he very 
foon put the industry on a new basis of good managemont 
and of success, which has been continued for more than threo- 
more years, to the present time. He immediately put in 
which had already supplanted hand-looms in 
most of the succesaful woolen-mills, thereby effecting a revo- 
Intion in the industry. Though continuing his residence in 
Danvers, in that part of the town which waa incorporated 
in 1856 as a separate town, and in 1868 named Peabody, in 
honor of Goorge Poabody, who was a native of that part of 
Danvers, it was his habit to ride almost daily to his mills, a 
distance of some twenty miles, keeping a constant oversight 
of the business, which became and continued very successful 
under his skillful management till his death, February 26, 
1832, when it passed into the hands of his sons, William and 
Eben. Ho had given up his businoss as a wool-merchant 
at South Danvers, about twenty-five years before his death, 
to his son, William. 
William Sutton, who, as has boon statod, inherited, with his 
brother Ebon, the mill in North Andover, was bora in South 
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Like most men successful in any avocation he was a strongly 


gularly prudent and of extreme caution. With the highest 
views of what was honest and honorable in business trans- 
actions, rigidly exact in pecuniary matters and economical in 
personal expenditures, be was kindly and benevolent in dis 
position, and gave, often largely, for worthy objects, yet pri- 
yately and with careful avoidance of ostentation. He was ever 
ready to encourage public and private enterprise, but the cost 
must be counted and the groundwork made sure. Apparently 
impulsive, his decisions were often so quick that they seemed 
to be the promptings of the moment; they were really the re- 
sult of previous convictions and of well considered principles. 
His manner and speech were sometimes abrupt, always candid. 
Giving his confidence fully, he did not withdraw it without a 
clear and sufficient cause. Genial and pleasant in his social 
relations, he had a ready word and smile, and was greatly 
esteemed and respected in domestic, social, and business circles. 
On his death the property fell by inheritance, as he had no 
children, to his widow and his brother William. Its manage- 
ment was devolved on his nephew, of the same name, Eben 
Sutton, second son of William Sutton, 

Eben Satton, second of the name, was born in South Dan- 
vers Deo, 31, 1835. He received a good mercantile educa- 
tion in the office of William Lincoln, at that time a prominent 
commission-merchant in Boston. Early in 1857 he went to 
New York city, where, in partnership with William G. Smith 
and Charles A. Donny, he established the commission house of 
Sutton, Smith & Company, having the agency of the Sutton 
Mills and other mannfactories of woolen goods. Mr. Denny 
retiring from the firm in 1864, William L. Strong, now at the 
head of the commission house of W. L. Strong & Company of 
New York and Boston, was admitted a partner. He had pre- 

been a clerk in the employ of the firm. Mr. Sutton 
resided in New York and was exclusively devoted to the busi- 
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‘The death of General Eben Sutton, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Salem, removes one of the largest and most active 
basiness mon of Extex County, and one of the best known personages, 
For twenty-five years he has been engaged in the manufacture of 
flannels in North Andover, where the mills have been under his 
management, and where he had built up one of the most elegant 
and costly country-seats in Massachusetts, known as Hill Crest. 
General Satton will bo groatly missed in North Andover, wherv his 
benefactions have been large and very helpful to the town, He was 
very popular with the town's people and the people employed in his 
mills. He was a very just employer, never had a strike or any 
trouble with his help, and in cases of distress wns kind and genor 
ous. There are few men of more kindly disposition than General 
Sutton possessed, and his donth, in the prime of life, is a serious 
misfortune for all that were associated with him. 

“The general had been eonnceted with the First National Bank 
of Salem, as Director for twenty-five years, and had been Prosident 
for eight years. There have been but throe Presidents sinco its 
foundation in 1516,— William Peele, William Satton, and Eben 
Sutton. ‘This is an almost, and perhaps quite, unequaled record of 
continuous service.” 

Familiarly known for several years as “ General Sutton,” 
he had been, from early manhood, and indeed for years be- 
fore, markedly imbued by what has been a characteristic 
family tenit,— a taste for military service, At the early age 
of sixteen years he became a private in the Salem Cadets, one 
of the best military corps of the State, and, two years later, 
was commissioned lieutenant. He passed through the several 
grades in the volunteer militia of Massachusetts with a record 
of honor, indicated by his election in 1875 as General of the 
Second Brigade, an office which he held till 1881, when he 
tendered his resignation. His father, William Sutton, also 
passed through all the grades of the military service until, in 
1851, he beeame Major General of the Second Division of the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, ‘Iho brother of the latter, 
Eben, was colonel of the 8th Regiment of Massachusetts In- 
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‘The same military spirit was evinced in earlier generations 
of tho family. ret 4 
lifo, sorved in the diffleult and dangerous eapacity of a scoat y 
in King Philip's War, 1675-6, and was exempted from further 
military duty by a speeial vote of the General Court, in eon. 
sideration of his exposure and suffering in that campaign. His 
son, Richard, was a captain in the Massachnsetts troops tn the 
same war, William Sutton, of the fourth generation, was 
captain of a Massachusetts company in the expedition, under 
Genoral William Pepperell, against Louisburg, Cape Bretoo, 
in 1745 and was killed. His son Richard served under Sire ——_ 
William Johnson in the French and Indian War, im the ex-—— 
pedition against Crown Point. He was also in the battle 
Lexington, and volunteered, in 1776, a8 a lientenant in these, 
Essex Regiment under Colonel Timothy Pickering whickwe——, 
marched from Tpxwich, Mass, to King’s Bridge above Nevo, 
York city, at the time of the conflict im that vicinity, the re-—. 
sults of which were so discouraging to the American eat geo. 
‘These facts may be not entirely pertinent to the general pam; 
poses of this work, but are well worthy of preservation, as 
record of honorable and useful a the Commonweali:—ames 
and the Nation. 

Tn October, 1889, a few months prior to the death of Gea. 
eral Eben Sutton, his nephew, William Sutton, became a 
partner in the business. After the death of General Sutt<cxxs, 
William Sutton retained his interest in the Andover mi=i=, 
while that of the General, three fifths of the entire interest, 
became the property of his two sons, John H, and Eben, whe 
sold their interest in the Sutton Mills to James P. Coole of 
Salem, Massachusetts, April 14, 1800, but who rotainod the 
ownership of the North Andover Mills. The mills passed 
into the hands of a corporation which was chartered by the 
Legislature of Maine, May $1, 1890. James P. Cook wat 
elected President, and William Sutton, Treasurer. James P. 
Cook died October 23, 1892. The goods manufactured at 
the Sutton Mills are flannels and drese-goods. 
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JOHN WARBURTON, Vernon, Conn. 

‘The name of John Warburton has been given as that of an 
English mechanic who, coming to this country in 1794, super. 
intended, probably in the following year, the starting of the 
cotton factory for Samuel Pitkin & Company, in the parish 
of Orford in the town of East Hartford, Conn. An advertiso- 
ament in the “Connecticut Courant,”’ July 10, 1797, indicates 
‘that, at that time, be had left the employment of Samuel Pit- 
‘Kin & Company, having removed to North Bolton, now Ver 
qmon, Conn.,and had commenced on his own account the man- 
smrfacture of “ mill screws,” which were for sale by Blake and 
Ely in Hartford, also of “spinning wheels of both kinds.” 

Tn 1802, John Warburton decided to engage in the manu- 
“facture of cotton yarns. On the 18th of October of that year, 
in company with Daniel Fuller, of Bolton, he purchased from 
Elijah Loomis, of Bolton, a small area of land in North Bol- 
‘fon, now Vernon, on the Tankeroosen River, near its entrance 
nto the Hockanum River, the location being favorable to the 
establishment of « mill-privilege, with a fall of some twenty- 
one feet. It is not certain that the dam and mill were erected 
sat once. If they were, the expense must have been borne 
wholly by Mr. Warburton, as, some seventeen months later, 
om the 17th of March, 1804, Mr. Faller sold his interest to 
lhis partner for $36, a little more than half the price — #60, 
— paid by both of them in October, 1802, for the land and 
‘privilege, an indication that Mr, Puller had expended little or 
mo money or labor on the enterprise. Peter Dobson, who 
visited Mr, Warburton in 1809, and doubtless conversed with 
hits in reference to his enterprise of 1802, in acommunication 
‘to the “Tolland County Journal,” November 11, 1871, con- 
cerning the early industries of Vernon, Conn., states that 
Warburton “ progressed slowly, so that eventually he got two 
small mules with preparations, and a woolen card at a fall 
below, to cand wool for customers, and built two brick houses.” 
As an illustration of the small beginning of the enterprise, it 
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yarns, consequent on the suspension of the importation of 
Retin orca EEA Tevallad hos ha Dhabarge vad the War 
immediately ensuing, and which so greatly stimulated the en- 
largement of existing mills and the erection of many new ones 
in various parts of New England and the Middle States. 

On tho 18th of July, 1816, Mr. Ball sold the wook-carding 
shop to George Kellogg, of Vernon, for 22,350. This was a 
<a Sei pelea oe ‘The cotton factory 

‘on account of Mr. Bull, as its sole proprictor, 
ill June 18, 1821, Oa that date be sold eighty of the one 
Thondred and forty shares of the property to his brother, 
“Michael Bull, of Hartford, thirty-five to Elisha Colt of Hart- 
ford, and ten to Frederick Bange of Vernon, retaining fifteen 
“Bhat the estimated value of the cotton factory and other prop- 
erty, connected with it, was $14,000, On the 16th of October, 
A821, it was leased for two years to George Robinson of 
lebron, Conn., and Alfred Robinson of New London, Conn., 
Stan annual rent of $500. We have no record of other dis- 
osition of the property after the termination of the lease till 
Sts sale to Henry Hudson, of Hartford, and infor that it was 
“ssyperated on account of the owners, who in 1882 were Elisha 
‘Molt, Samuel Belcher, the heirs of Thomas Bull and the heirs 
sof Michael Bull. These parties conveyed their several in- 
‘erests to Henry Hudson by deeds, dated respectively October 
, October 31, and December 13, 1832, and January 9, 1833. 
Henry Hudson, so far as we are informed, did not operate the 
znill, but on the last date, January 9, 1898, sold the prop- 
‘erty to George Kellogg and Nathaniel O. Kellogg of Vernon, 
‘Sonn., and the old Warburton Mill was no longer a cotton 
ee ee ge Sy vPencorr with machivery 
‘the manufacture of satinets. They had previously occu- 
Mees ool evsed be Goes fant 
‘ately adjoining the old carding-shop. The record of the 
Gndastry, developed by the Messrs. Kellogg, and their succes- 
sors, Taleott Brothers, will be given hereafter. 
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By various transfors between October 18, 1780, and Jan- 
uary 4, 1790, the paper-mill, with real estate connected with 
it, became the property in equal shares of David Bemis 
and his pon, Luke. David Bemis, dying February 12, 1790, 
bequeathed bis interest in the papermill to his son Isaac, 
and one half of the grist-mill and the snuff-mill to bis sous 
Loko and Isaac. At the death of the latter in 1794, his 
heirs sold their interest in the mill property on both sides of 
tho river to Luke Bernis, who then became sole proprietor. It 
was the practice at this period to give noties of the beginning 
and close of work-hours by the blowing of atin horn at the 
house of Luke Bemis. From this custom the village received 
the euphonious title, which it bore for many years, of * Time = — 
Horn Village.” On the $d of May, 1796, Luke Bemis sold =— 
to his youngest brother, Seth, one half of the mills on th —=—== 
Watertown side of the river. They consisted, at this time, of Samet 
a grist-mill, a snuff-mill, and a rasping-mill. The business ofa! 
the last-named mill was the reducing of dye-goods to freee 
particles by submitting the logs to the action of a revolying==—meey 
cylinder, thickly studded with steel points. 

Seth Bemis, at the time of his father's death, was a lad of —_i 
fifteen years of age, having been born in Watertown, Januars———y 
23, 1775, and was pursuing his studies preparatory to admic—=seemes 
sion to Harvard College, at which institution he graduated im saan 
1795. Preforring the business of a manufacturer to & pre, 
fessional career, he entered the employment of his brothemmmmmer 
Luke immediately after his graduation, and socom after attsim=mn- 
ing his majority, as has been stated, parchasing a half intoremssst 
in the mills in Watertown, became a partner of his brothaccm==r, 
Tn 1798, on the 15th of July, he purchased his brother’s shimm——are 
of the Watertown mills, and the partnership was dissolve, 
Seth Bemis thus became sole proprietor of the Waterton 
mills, at which he introduced the manufacture of chocolate, = 
addition to that of snuff and the grinding of grin, ako <of 
dyegoods and of medicinal rots, It was an illustration of 2x 
enterprise and of his remarkable aptitude for mechanical parzs 
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saits that, so carly in his career, and devoted as he bad been 
to the pursuit of a liberal education till little more than a 
year before assuming the position of mill-proprictor and, in 
about a year more, that of sole proprietor of mills engaged in 
at least four distinct branches of manufacture, he was able to 
manage them with efficiency and success, 

‘To the four industries, then under his managoment, Seth ~~ 
Bemis added, in 1808, a fifth, which soon beeume the most 
important of them all, and in which he attained a position in 
the front rank of the early manufacturers of textile fabrics. 
In 1808, he built an addition to his mill, and placed in it 
machinery for carding and spinning cotton and for making 
cotton warps. These he consigned for some years to Isaac 
Bowers, then having a dry-goods store at No. 17 Cornhill, as 
that part of Washington Street betwoen Dock Square and 
Milk Street in Boston, was then called. The demand for 
* Bemis warp,” as it was styled in the trade, was such as to 
give constant and profitable employment to all the machinery. 

On the 28th of February, 1806, Mr. Bemis presented the 
following petition to the Massachusetts Legislature: “The 
subseriber has, at a very considerable expense, lately erected 
@ cotton mill in Watertown, and wishes for some encourage- 
ment in his undertalking that may, in part, counterbalance the 
many inconveniences and losses which so frequently accompany 
‘enterprises which nro but experiments. The subscriber flat- 
ters himself, as the business has become very extensive in a 
neighboring State, and as large quantities of cotton yarn are 
snow being sent to our markets for sale, that the General 
‘Court will, in their wisdom, seo fit to place him on an equal 
standing with other manufacturers of this article in this State, 
cand exempt his cotton-mill from taxes for seven years.” 

An Act having reference to the foregoing petition, and ton 
similar petition, presented to the Massachusetts Legislature 
son the same date, by Jeduthun Fuller and others, who had 
alto established a cotton manufactory in the town of Water. 
town, was passed February 26, 1807, providing : — 
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“That all the buildings, which now are, or hereafter may be, 
erected in the town of Watertown by Seth Bemis and Jedathen 
Faller for the purpose of establishing s cotton manufactory im anid 
town, and all the materials and stock, to be employed in the mane- 
factare of cotton, be and they hereby are exempted from taxes of 
every kind for, and during the term of, five years from and after 
the passing of this act.” 

Early in 1807, Mr. Bemis set up and pat into operation a 
number of hand-looms and commenced the manufactare, on 
hia own account, of sheeting, shirting, and bed-ticking. Early 
in 1809, he determined to engage in the manufacture of anew 
fabric from cotton-yarns, that of sail-cloth or duck, as it was 
called. Till that time, this fabric, both of foreign and domes- 
tic manufacture, had been made only from linen or flax-yara. 
Reference has been made in this history to the manufacture of 
duck from linen in Boston, Mass., and Newport, R. L, as early 
as 1722, and at New London, Conn., some two years later; 
also to a considerable and successful industry of this kind 
commenced in Boston in the fall of 1788 and continuing till 
1796 or later, and to similar industries elsewhere in New 
England. The manufacture of linen duck, however, had en- 
tirely ceased, in consequence, without doubt, of not being able 
to compete with foreign goods after the bounty, granted by 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1788, had expired ; so that, 
when Mr. Bemis undertook to manufacture cotton duck, the 
supply of linen duck was wholly from abroad. It was neces- 
sary to twist the yarns before weaving them, and Mr. Bemis, 
in March, 1809, employed Hezekiah Douglas, an ingenious 
mechanic of Watertown, to make for him a “twisting ms 
chine” of forty-eight spindles. In October, 1809, Mr. Bemis 
employed six English weavers to work on hand-looms, espe- 
cially constructed to weave cotton duck. The price paid them 
for weaving was fourteen cents per yard. The fabric was well 
made from the beginning, and sails were made from it in 
Boston, in November, 1809. The priority in this specialty of 
manufacture has been claimed for Baltimore, where cottoa- 
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duck was not made till several years after the successful ine 
ception of its manufacture by Seth Bemis at his cotton factory 
in Watertown, Mass. 

‘There was at first a strong prejudice against its use, es 
pecially among the seaman, a class peculiarly conservative 
and averse to innovations or changes of any kind, but it 
gradually won its way to general adoption. The interruption, 
indeed almost entire cesution, of the importation of foreign 
fabrics of all kinds, caused, at the time that this enterprise 
owas commenced, by the Emburgo, the Act, establishing which, 
owas passed December 22, 1807, doubtless contributed much 
‘to the success of Mr. Bemis in introducing the new fabric, in 
sthe manufacture of which he was the pioneer. During the 
Syears betwoen 1809 and 1815 there was little, if any, linen 
sxtuek imported, and none was manufactured in this country, so 
sthat, both for the naval and mercantile sorvice, except so far 
sts vessels could be supplind when they were in foreign ports, 
recourse was had, of necessity, to the fabric which was offered 
as a substitute. It was found to compare so favorably with, 
sand even considered by many who used it to be so superior 
to, linen-duck, that a large and profitable business was soon 
<dleveloped by Mr. Bemis in its manufacture, the facilitios for 
which he not only increased in the mills at Watertown, but 
seontracted for the labor of convicts in the State prison at 
‘Charlestown, where he set up a large number of looms. His 
selling agent was Captain Winslow Lowis, who had boon a 

and was then a merchant in Boston, his office 

‘being at 41 State Strect. Captain Lowis had tested the 

and other desirable qualities of the Bemis Cotton 

WDeek most thoroughly and satisfactorily on his own vessels, 

sand, by his energy and enterprise, contributed much to bring- 
ng it into ase, 

The books of Mr, Bemis showed that considerable sales of 
‘the dack were mado in Southern ports. In Baltimore one 
firm sold im 1812 and 1818 to the amount of $20,000, and 
another homee, in 1815, to the amount of more than $21,000. 
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the purpose on the southwest corner of North and Saratoga 
Streets. The corporation of New York also took measures, 
during the same year, for lighting that city by gus. The ex- 
periment of Mr. Bemis was entirely successful, and the use of 
gas in his establishment continued for several years, until the 
tin pipes through which it was conducted became so corroded 
and leaky that much of the gas was wasted, while its odor waa 
offensive, and there was danger of fire. 

Daring the years in which Mr. Bemis had been successfully 
engaged in the cotton manufaeture, his enterprise was mani- 
fested, not only in introducing the manufacture of a fabric 
never before madeanywhere from the cotton fiber, but also in 
the introduction of new machines, operated by power, to do 
that which had been done before by hand with much greater 
labor. An instance of thig has been mentioned, that of the 
‘construction at his suggestion, in 1809, of a machine for twist 
ing yarn to make cotton duck. Another machine, introduced 
by him, was for picking cotton. This operation, as it was 
earried on everywhere in this country, before and for some 
years after he began the cotton manufacture, was a very 
tedious and expensive one. The cotton, when taken from the 
bales at the factory or warehouse, would be distributed in 
small paroels, to be picked by hand in families in the vicinity, 
at about four cents a pound. To facilitate this process a 
whipping-framo was used, the bottom of which was composed 
of cords loosely interlaced, so that, the cotton being spread 
thinly on them and benten by sticks, one in each hand of the 

the seeds and dirt would pass through, while the 
cotton fiber would be brought into a loose texture, ready for 
the earding machine. The machine for picking, introduced 
‘by Mr. Bemis, did not differ materially in principle from the 
machines now used for the xame purpose. It received, for 
some reason, the name of “devil,” and, though not very at- 
tractive in mame or in appearance, when in operation, per. 
formed the work yery expeditiously and with much saving of 
cost, 
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516. introduced the power-loom into his 

|. the first cotton manufacturer after 
Jackson. at Waltham, to avail himself of 

the introduetion of powerlooms into the 
Lyman Mills «; Providence, R. I., by William Gilmour 
leing some months later. What the peculiar style of the 
powerloom set up by Mr. Bemis was, we have not been able 

to ascertain. He may have taken his idea from the loom in 
operation in the mills of the Boston Manufacturing Company—_ 
a mile anda half distant from his establishment, but whatere—— 
was the fact concerning it, the operation was successful, asss 
illustrated by the facts on record that the cost of weaving duclamm 
upon it was reduced from fourteen cents to nine tenthsof 4 
cent per yard. 

As has been stated, the business of the mills in Watertowr—> 
in 1798, when Mr. Bemis became their exclusive proprietor, 
had been the grinding of corn, the making of snuff, and th—3e 
grinding of dye-wood, to which he added the manufacture —= f 
chocolate, and in 1803 the cotton manufacture. Mr. Bercm is 


Seth Bemis 
mills, being. it 
Messrs. Lowell 
this improve 












also, before 1810, introduced machinery for grinding and et aut 
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patent granted in 1809 to Captain Wi 
He also made 
duck was discontinued in 1816, as, in common 
facture of most cotton and woolen fabrics, it suffered by coe 
petition with foreign goods which, on the close of the war wi 7 
Great Britain, were imported into this country in such qua 
nid were sold at such prices as to prostrate domes" 
textile industries, Mr. Bemis therefore devoted his mills 
the other industries in which he had been first engaged, a: ae 
which were still profitable. 

In 1821,0n the 20th of December, Seth Bemis purvha— -7! 
sis & Eddy the paper mill, with twenty acres of las" 

it.in Newton, The firm of Bemis & Eddy was eos! 
posed of Luke Beuis, older brother of Seth Bemis, and => 
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brotherindaw, Caleb Eddy, who had purchased, May 1,1811, 
one half interest in the mill from Luke Bemis, who had been 
its sole proprietor since 1795. Seth Bemis now devoted this 
mill to the weaving of satinets, the cotton warps and the woolen 
yarns for filling being prepared in the mills on the opposite 
side of the river. In 1830, he resumed the manufacture of 
cotton duck and continued it till 1836, in which year he sold 
the special machinery for its manufacture to the Old Colony 
Dueck Company. 

‘On the 8d of February, 1827, an Act of Incorporation was 
granted to Luke Bemis, Seth Bemis, John Bellows, Thomas 
Cordis, and Heury G. Rico, as the Bemis Manufacturing 
Company, the authorized capital being @300,000. In 1830, 
Seth Bemis, Thomas Cordis and Russell Jarvis bought out the 
other corporators, and continued the business till May 29, 1839, 
when Seth Bemis and his son, Seth Bemis, Jr., purchased the 
interests of Messrs. Cordis and Jarvis, becoming equal pro- 
Privtors, and succeeding the Bemis Manufacturing Company 
‘as copartners under the style of Seth Bemis & Son. The 
relation of Messrs. Cordis and Jarvis to the concern bad only 
been that of the investment of capital, without active partici. 
pation in the business, which had been under the personal 
supervision of Seth Bemis with the efficient assistance, for 
several years, of his son. 

Seth Bemis, Jr., was born in Watertown, Mass., September 
18, 1814. It was his wish and intention, like his father and 
‘both his brothers, to pursue a course of liberal study, and he 
‘was engaged in preparation for Harvard College when his eyes 
became £0 affected that he was compelled to lay aside his 
studies and to devote himself to a more active life Hoe 
‘now decided to fit himself to assist, and in due time to saccoed, 
his father as 4 manufacturer. At the age of sixteen years, he 
entered the mill at Watertown, and, attending assiduously to 
his special duties, with a close observation and study of all the 
(methods and processes of the various industries, in all the mills, 
‘hequalified himself for active partnership and the manage- 
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mont of tho business, which was ssarydhliicwis ihn 
by the senior 

Tn 1847, on the 18th of Maxch, the mill in’Newton wan sold 
to William Freeman, of Boston. The business of the millain 
Watertown was continued without material change till the 
death of Seth Bemis, senior, which ocourred April 4, 1851. 
His children were three sons and one daughter. Of the sons, 
the eldest, Jonathan Whoolor, graduated at Harvard College, 
Bachelor of Arts in 1830, and Doctor of Modicine in 1834, 
Seth, whose early record has been given, and George, gradu- 
ated at Harvard College, Bachelor of Arts in 1885, and 
Bachelor of Laws in 1889, each became eminent in his 
chosen career, The daughter, Sarah Wheeler, did not marry. 
Seth Bemis, senior, by his more than a half century of ac- 
tive personal connection with manufacturing interests, by his 
enterprise in inaugurating new and important indastrics, 
and his energy and succoss in developing them to profitable 
results, won for himself an honorable place among the repre- 
sentative manufacturers of our country. His eareer, like that 
of many other manufacturers and of many merchants, lew 
illustrated the claim, which has been often made for a liberal 
course of study that, so far from being a disqualification for, or 
an impediment to, the largest mercantile or industrial success, 
it may, by its broad culture and its symmotrical development 
of the mental faculties, be a valuable preparation for any 
career in life. 

After the death of his father, Seth Bemis, known before 
that ovent as Soth Bomis, Jr., continued the business, on his 
own account and that of the estate, with much success, till 
March 17, 1852, when, by conveyance from the other heirs, be 
became the sole proprietor. He decided at that time to retire 
from active participation in the business of the mills, and to 
devote his pereonal attention chiefly to the investments whieh 
he had made, and proposed to make, in varions corporate in 
terests. With this view, he leased the mills to Hiram Cooper 
and Samuel Langley of Watertown, who continued the manu- 
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facture of cotton and woolen yarns and cloth till 1860. In 
that year, on the 2d of May, he sold the mills to William 
Freeman & Company of Boston, who, on the 12th of March, 
1863, conveyed the property to the Autna Mills Company, the 
record of which will be given hereafter. 

Seth Bemis devoted himself, after 1852, to the management 
of his investments, chiefly in manufacturing and railroad corpo 
rations. Living to the age of more than seventy-three years 
and maintaining his physical and mental vigor to a remark- 
able degree, he gave constant personal attention to the affairs 
of the great industrial and other corporations in which his capi- 
tal was invested. Having no sympathy with the sentiment, too 
often characteristic of those whose observation and experience 
cover a half century of manhood, that “ the former times were 
better than these,” and with an intelligent appreciation of the 
marvelous improvement in machinery and methods, which 
haveshortened the hours and diminished the weariness of 
labor, and have, at the same time, increased the product and 
lessened the cost of manufacturing, he was ready to sanction 
by his personal and official influence whatever would still 
farther promote those ends. He made thes mutters a subject 
ef much investigation both at home and abroad, making 
several visits, partly for this purpose, to England and France. 
He occupied, very acceptably to the stockholders, for several 
years, the office of the President of the Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Company, at Lowell, Mass., and of Director in the 
Essex Company at Lawrence, Mass., in the York Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Saco, Me., and in the Fitchburg Railroad 
Company. His long experience in successful business on his 
own account, added to his native keen and quick perception 
of ends and the means to their attainment, with his ready 
ee eee St Shows naeciaie! ith him in 

, made him a pleasant and efficient mem- 
en a arte tes artes 
tions. He died at his residence in Newton, Mass., October 
21, 1887. 
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FRANK FRANKLIN COTTON FACTORY, Middletown, Comm 

At what time in the year 1803, the first. 
having reference to the establishment of a cotton factory 
within the limite, at that time, of the town of Middletown, 
Conn., is not definitely known. On the 22d of March, 1804, a 
lease was made by Rufus Hubbard of Middletown to Frank 
Franklin, “a forcignor and subject of the King of Great Brit- 
ain, resident at Middletown,” granting him for nine hundred 
and nincty-nine years the “privilege of the Brook or Stream 
running through the Hollow of my house-lot in Plainfield so 
called, to run in the ditch which is dug by the said Fraak 
Franklin in the year of our Lord, 1803." The factory was 
erected probably in the spring of 1804. On the 27th of 
October, 1804, Frank Franklin conveyed to Thomas Franklin 
of Middletown, for $1,000, one and a half aeres of land, 
“ dwelling-house thereon, manufactory house and all other 
buildings, also privilege of mill stroam, also the carding ma- 
chine, roving machine, spinning-jenny, and all the tools and 
implements.” On the 22d of January, 1808, Thomas Frank- 
lin conveyed the same property to Frank Franklin. 

‘There is little doubt that Frank Franklin was a cotton- 
spinner and that he commenced the manufacture of cotton 
yarne, in the spring or summer of 1804, in the factory in that 
part of Middletown, then known as Plainfield, whieh was in 
tho parish of Upper Houses, now Cromwell, the site and prir- 
iloge of tho old factory boing now occupied by J. E. Stevens, 
manufacturers of iron toys, ete, at North Cromwell, It is 
probable, also, that, though the factory and machinery were 
sold in a few months to Thomas Franklin, perhaps the brother 
of Frank Franklin, it was operated till the beginning of 
1808 by Frank Franklin, who appears to have been, during 
tho whole period, a resident of the Uppor Honses in Middle. 
town, while Thomas Franklin had removed to Bast Hartford, 
Conn, On the date of the retransfer to Frank Franklin, in 
1808, he sold the property to Josiah Williams, of Middletows. 
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The latter person was a resident of that part of the town in- 
cluded within the present city limits, and was a merchant of 
the firm of Josiah Williams & Company. 

‘There is no record of the disposition of the property by 
Frank Franklin at that time, but there are indications that he 
sold or leased the machinery, aud leased the building, to 
Joseph Beaumont, Joho Lees, and William Lees, and possibly 
to Thomas or James Lees. Joseph Beaumont and John 
Lees were witnesses of the decd from Frank Franklin to 
Josiah Williams, a proof that they were in Middletown nt the 
time, and an indication that they had some interest in the 
matter; and, about three years later, December 11, 1810, 
William Lees, said then to be of Berlin, Conn., and a “man- 
afacturer of cotton and machine-making,” conveyed to Thomas 
Lees, John Lees, and James Lees, an interest of one fourth in 
the machinery of the said factory. The whole value of the 
machinery was then estimated at 2,000, indicating n consid- 
erable increase in it during the three years since January 22, 
1808, when the whole property —dwelling-houses, factory, 
privilege and machinery — was sold for $900. On the 28th 
of May, 1811, Josiah Williams sold the real estate to Henry 
G. Bowers and William Johnson, partners under firm of 
HL. G. Bowers & Company, for #1,663.67. This sale did not 
probably include the machinery, as Joseph Beaumont sold his 
interest in the machinery, as partner with John and James 
Lees, to H. G. Bowers and William Johnson, May 16, 1818, 
and on March 16, 1814, John and James Lees sold their 
interest to Henry G. Bowers, William Johnson, and John R. 
Watkinson, the latter gentleman purchasing, on the same date, 
apart of the previous interest in the property belonging to 
William Johnson. Jobn R, Watkinson and William Johnson 
sold their interest, July 21, 1814, to Henry G. Bowers for 
96,000; who, on the 25th of March, 1815, sold the whole 
property to William Johnson for 85,100. William Johnson, 
on the Ist of June, 1819, sold it to the Pameacha Manu- 


facturing Company for 24,000. 





CHAPTER XIIL 
1803-1804. 
MARLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Andover, Mass, 


In 1803 a cotton factory was established in Lynnfield, 
ee ee ee toa 
snore favorable location, a few miles distant, was the germ 
of an industry, still in active and successful operation, after 
more than eighty years. 

Abraham Marland waa born in the parish of Ashton, in 
Laneashire, Eng, February 22, 1772, his paronts boing 
Jonathan and Martha (Lawton) Marland. Bereaved of his 
mother at four years of age, he went to livo with John 
Lawton, his maternal uncle, a woolen manufacturer, Attend- 
ing school till he was eight years of age, he then entered his 
mele’s mill, and when he was fifteen years old, at the death 
of Mr. Lawton, he bad served a full apprenticeship at what 
was to be tho business of hislife, He then obtained employ- 
ment in another factory in tho samo neighborhood. Soon 
aiterward he went to Loods, and was employed there and at 
Holbock, a village across the river from Leods, for tho next 
four years. At Holbeck he became acquainted with Mary 
Sykes, his future wife, to whom he was married February 3, 
1800. 


Soon after that event the thoughts of Mr. Marland were 
turned to the subject of emigrating to the United States. In 
the next yoar he embarked for America with his wife and 
their infant child, and arrived at Boston on tho Lith of 
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had been trained. He had considered the mattor well before 
leaving his native land, and he was too tenacions of purpose, 
and hopeful of disposition, to be easily turned aside from his 
course. He deemed it wise not to engage immediately in 
manufacturing on his own account, but to seek 

until he should become somewhat acquainted with the country, 
the habits of its people, and the adaptation of its different 
localities for his future business. At that time there was in 
New England no woolen mill in successful operation in which 
he could seck employment, the factory at Byfiold, Mass., 
established in 1794, having been marked by so little success, 
as a woolen mill, that about the time of the coming of Mr. 
Marland to this country, or shortly afterwards, it was changed 
into a cotton factory. He was therefore inclined to accept 
4 position as an operative in the mill of the Beverly Cotton 
Msnafactory. Thongh his apprenticeship and previous 
experience had been wholly in the woolen manufacture, he 
had seen enough of the manufacture of cotton yarn to make 
‘him a competent workman in it. Indeed the difference in the 
treatment of, and the machinery for, the two fibers, cotton 
and wool, was not such that an intelligent operative, skilled in 
working one, would not readily become expert in working the 
other. 

Having remained at Beverly about two years, Mr. Marland 
decided to engage in business on his own account. With this 
view he removed in August, 1803, to Lynnfield, Mass., whore 
he hired 9 small mill and began the manufacture of cotton 
yarns for knitting and weaving. He did not then undertake 
the woolen manufacture in which he was afterward so success- 
fol, hositating perhaps to engage in a business in which he 
was not assured of a market for bis goods. He had observed 
at Beverly the routine both of making and selling cotton 
yarns, and it probably seemed easy to him to establish in a 
new locality a business of the same kind. He remained in 
Lynnfield less than four years. Becoming satisfied that the 
‘location, on account of the insufficiency of the water-power or 
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for some other reason, was not adapted to the building ap of 
such an industry as he hoped to develop, and haying become 
acquainted, at Beverly, with same persons from Andover, 
Mass., who bad informed him concerning the excellent water- 
powor at several localities in that town, he decided to leave 
Lynnfiold and to locate his business permanently in Andorer, 
to which place he removed in May, 1807, His first factory 
was a small wooden building, still standing in what is known 
aa the Abbot village, distant lesa than a quarter of a mile from 
the Andover Station of the Boston and Maine Railroad in 
Andover, and just beyond the stone bridge, there built over 
the Shawshin River, ‘Tho building was about forty fect long, 
fifteon fect wide, and of two storics, Mr. Marland there 
began the spinning of cotton yarns and continued it till about 
1811. In the * Obsorver,” published at Haverhill, Mass, 
January 20, 1810, was an advertisement, of which the fol- 
lowing is nearly a facsimile: — 


=> 
— 
— 


COTTON YARN. 
THOMAS R. APPLETON 


Informs the poblic that he has been appointed Agent for ey, 
Abraham Marland's Cotton Factory. He now offers for sale mary, 
Cotton Warp, Filling, and Knitting Yarn of all numbers, wholesales; 
and retail, at the manufacturer's prices. 

NB. Please to call and examine the goodness of the Cottormmeny 
Yarn, 

In 1811, the health of Mr. Marland had become so impaires—=f 
that he was advised to change his business. His langs wore 
seriously affected, and his physician believed that it was caus=—=d 
by the dust and fine fibrous particles of cotton in the atmosphom=er: 
of the room, in which he was chiefly employed in those ear=2y 
years of his business, as he waa obliged to devote much of lami 
personal time and labor to ranning the machinery, He ce 
cided to engage in the manufacture of woolen goods, ard, 
having made tho nocossary changes in his carding and spin 
ning machinery, he added looms adapted to wenving a clas 
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‘ef goods, then popular for the ordinary wear of mon, having 
a warp of cotton yarns and the filling of wool. It has boou 
claimed that he was the first person in this country who 
engaged in the manafacture of satinets, a fabric which very 
soon became popular for the cheaper grades of men's and 
boys’ clothing, and has been manufactured in many mills in 
different parts of the country, and to the present time. It 
haa also been claimed that the credit of having introduced 
into this country this important and useful manufacture be- 
longed rather to Delano Abbott of Vernon, Conn., who, with 
machinery, built by Peter Dobson, the well known cotton 
manufacturer of the same place, commenced the manufacture 
of the same fabric at some time in 1812, probably late in that 
year. It is probable, however, that the claims both of Mr. 
Marland and of Mr, Abbott must yield to that of James 
Beaumont, of Canton, Mass., who in his autobiographical 
tketch, from which we haye quoted (p. 275), states that he 
began to make kerseys and satinets in 1808, 

Mr. Marland continued the manufacture of satinets till 
after the declaration of war with Great Britain in 1812. He 
then obtained contructs from the United States Government for 
making blankets forthe army. These contracts were at first 
‘very profitable and were made to the full eapacity of the mill. 
Whether it was in view of thia fact that Mr. Marland pur- 
chased an interest of ono third of the mill, of which we have 
already given n sketch, established by James Scholficld in 
1802 at the mouth of the Cochicawick River in North An- 
dover, and at that time owned by Paschal and Abel Abbott, 
isnot known. This interest was purchased by Mr. Marland, 
December 13, 1813, and was conveyed by him to Samuel 
Ayer, of Andover, by two sales, January 27, 1813, and January 
27,1819. These contracts, at first vory profitable, became 
less so towards the close of the war, 90 that Mr. Marland was 
disposed to abandon them and to dovote his mill to the man- 
tfacture of some other fabric. Another consideration, of 
weight with him, was the fact that, while the price received 
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for his blankets was 4 very remunerative one, he was paid in 
Government bonds, So long as these could be negotiated 

at par, or nearly so, the profits were very satisfactory, but 
towards the end of the war the credit of the United States 
Government had become so depressed that its bonds could be 
turned into money only at a Jarge discount. Mr. Marland 

was not then in circumstances to hold them, and he found 
that it would be for his interest to devote bis mill to other 
business. He engaged in making flannels, which afterwards, = | 
so long as be continued in active business, were a principal _g 
article of bis manufacture. 

‘The business increased gradually until 1821. About a half- —= 
mile below the mill was a privilege on the Shawshin River, —., 
which had been occupied nearly fifty years for mannfaetnrings ae 
purposes, At that point was located one of the first powder—e—,, 
mills, perhaps the very first, established in New England. Iam 
was erected in 1775-6, by Hon. Samuel Phillips, Jr. Mum ay, 
Phillips was one of the distinguished and influential citizerae=., 
of Massachusetts from the beginning of the War of tam, 
Revolution till his death in 1802, holding the offices of 
Representative in the Provincial Congress and in the Stamey, 
Legislature, of member and President of the Massachuseewy 
Senate, of Lieutenant-Governor, and Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Farly in the War of the Revolution the scarcity of gow. 
powder greatly embarrassed military operations. Tn the erly 
colonial times there had been some small powder-mills in 
Massachusetts, but these had long been disused, and the entire 
supply of the article was drawn from the mother country for 
a long period prior to the commencement of the war, at which 
time, of course, the supply was wholly cut aff. Tn November 
1775, the Genoral Conrt voted to build powder-mills, and, 
after some indecision as to the location, selected Stoughtet 
Mass., where were the remains of an old powdermill. Inthe 
mean time Mr. Phillips, considering the advantages of the 
manufacture, both as a private enterprise and a juli 
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necessity, proposed to the General Court to erect and operate, 
with certain encouragement from the State, a mill at his own 
expense. This proposal was accepted, and he proceeded with 
building and other arrangements with so much 
and energy that tho mill waa started in March, 1776. Its 
operations were continued, with profit to the owner, for more 
than twenty years, but the risk was groat,and the local 
unpopularity of the business, increased by explosions and loss 
of life, in June, 1778, and October, 1796, led to its discon- 
tinuanece about the close of the latter year. The gradual sub- 
‘stitution of the manufacture of paper had been in progress 
since 1789. Early in that year, Thomas Houghton, a paper 
manufacturer from England, made a contract with Judge 
Phillips to occupy a part of the powder-mill for making paper, 
an additional mill being also built, This industry was fairly 
prosperous till 1821. : 
‘The property had been parchased by Peter C. Brooks, of 
Boston, several years before, the deeds, conveying it, being 
dated December 11, 1807, and March 9, 1811. In 1821 
Mr. Brooks made a contract with Mr. Marland to erect new 
buildings and to lease the property to him for the term of 
twenty years. A brick mill, the oldest of the present Mar- 
land Mills, and a block of tencment buildings, also of brick, 
were at once built. ‘The new mill was equipped with the 
i transferred from the old mill, and with now addi- 
tional machinery. It wns in full operation in the fall of 1822. 
‘Tn 1828, Mr. Marland decided to purchase the whole prop- 
erty. In the twenty years since he came to Andover he had 
accumulated by industry, economy, and judicious management, 
sufficient in his judgment to warrant the investment. The 
purohase, made September 1, 1828, included the mill-privilege 
on both sides of the Shawshin River, with the woolen mill of 
1822, and the old paper-mill ond grist-mill and thirty acres 
of land. He continued the manufacture on his own account, 
erecting @ new mill about 1832, and making other improve- 
ments. In 1834, he organized the business as a corporation 
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under she style of) tho: Marland: Manotuotartag /Compaay 
The Act of Incorporation was passed February 13, 1834, the 
stockholders at the beginning being Abraham Marland, his 
son-in-law, Benjamin H. Panchard, and his two sons, John 
and Williams S. Marland. The capital stock was fixed at 
$60,000. Flannels were the principal fabric, other woolen 
eloths also being made to meet the demands of the market. 
Abraham Marland was president of the company till his 
death, which oceurred February 20, 1849, when he lacked 
two days of being seventy-seven years old. Ho had passed 
beyond the appointed threescore and ten years and “ by rea- 
son of strength” had nearly attained fourseore years, and 
‘was fully resigned to the will of God, in removing bim from 
the pleasant relations of this life. He was very domestic in 
his babits and feelings, and. devoted to her with whom he had 


to theh Jarge family of children, of whom but one died in == 
fe, eleven of them attaining to mature years, and eight —rst 
“surviving him. In middle life, when the caro of a lange busi- —aei- 
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occasionally by visiting a neighboring town for that purpose, 
He determined, as soon as his pecuniary condition and other 
cireumstances should seem to warrant it, that there should be 
an Episcopal church in Andover. This purpose wns carried 
out in 1836, the first parish meeting of the church being called 
in August of that year, The result was the establishment of 
Christ Church, of which Mr. Marland with his sons and sons- 
in-law were the chief promoters, and for many years the chief 
supporters. Mr, Marland also gave tho parsonage-lot and 
erected on it the beautiful and commodious rectory, and with 
his son, John Marland, gave the land for the burial ground, 
It might, thon, be expected, and such has been the fact, that 
his memory should be cherished as that of the fathor of Christ 
Chareb. 

‘Mr. Marland was prudent and conservative in his habits of 
business, preferring « regular and substantial development, 
the result of industry, close attention to details, economical 
management, and reasonable profits, to the more rapid accu- 
®oulation sometimes secured by speculative methods and risks, 
often followed by embarrassment and bankraptey. He at- 
tained a competency for himself and family, the substantial 
£rnit of the career which he had marked out for himself, and 
which he pursued with characteristic persistency and self-re- 
Tiance through its early years of anxiety and needful economy, 
and its later years when his larger means would have tempted 
@ man not so prndent, or of #0 well balanced mind, to engage 
fin promising but hazardous ventures, 

Tn social and domestic relations he secured the respect and 
confidence and the affection of all. Inclined to reticence, and 
holly free from pretense or ostentation, he was kind, genial, 
times jocose, and it was truly said of him that “his social 
moral excellencies commanded the respect and good-will 
all.” 

‘The business of the Marland Manufacturing Company was 
‘inued for about thirty years after the death of its founder. 
successor a8 president was Nathan Frye, whose term of 
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mtinued till 1879. The first treasurer of the company 
w Benjamin H. Punchard, a son-in-law of Abraham Mas 
1 He was a native of Salem, Mass., where he was bom 
2 0, 1806. He enjoyed excellent opportunities for edve- 
on until he was ten years of age, when, his father dying, be 
was compelled to seck employment for support. Going 1 
Boston, he entered a West India goods store, at fimts 
errand boy, becoming a clerk in due course of time. Hism — 
remitting diligence gained for him both the confidence ani | 
good-will of his employe vat, at the age of twenty yeam, 
he was admitted as a partw For the next eight years ht 
devoted himself to business, yh overtaxing energy and lab, 
so that his health gave way and he was compelled to retire from 
the firm when he was twenty-eight years of age. He bal 
already acquired what, at that time, was regarded 2 consider 
able fortune. He removed to Andover, where he engaged in 
a small business in partnership with his brothersindaw, Jan 
Derby. Associated with his father-in-law in the organization 
of the Marland Mannfacturing Company, he was its treasurer 
for eight years. His infirm health did not afterwards permit 
his close attention to business, and much of his time was spest 
in travel. At his death, April 4, 1850, he left a bequest of 
70,000 to the town of Andover as a fund for the establish 
ment and maintenance of a free school. An elegant and com 
modious building was erected, and the school was organised 
and has been continued till the present time, having the mame 
of the Punchard Free School. He left to Christ Church a be- 
quest of #7,000, and to other religious and benevolent organi- 
zations not less than $10,000. His memory is cherished in Am 
dover as that of an enterprising, liberal Christian gentleman. 
The second treasurer of the eompany was Hon. Francis 
Cogswell, also a son-in-law of Abraham Marland. He was 
born in Atkinson, N. H., December 21, 1800. He received 
his early education in the district schools and at the Academy 
in his native town, and at the age of eighteen years entered 
Dartmouth College, graduating with honor in the « 
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Derby, Conn., now within the limits of the town of Seymour, 
were purchased by Colonel David Humphreys, at that time 
one of the most prominent and enterprising men in the State 
of Connecticut. 

David Humphreys was born in Derby, Conn., July 10, 
1752, and was the son of Rev. Daniel Humphreys, pastor of 
the First Church in Derby. He entered Yale College at 
fifteen years of age and graduated with distinguished honor 
in the class of 1771. Entering the Army of the Revolution 
at the beginning of the contest, he received the commission 
of Captain and was soon appointed aid-de-camp of General 
Putnam. Farly in 1780, he was transferred to the staff of 
General Washington, becoming his aid and private secretary, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. At the close of the war 
he entered the diplomatic service of the government and 
‘was Secretary of Legation to Thomas Jefferson, Minister to 
France, in 1784. In 1790, he was appointed Minister to 
Portugal. In 1797 he was appointed Minister to Spain, and 
served till 1802, 

While at the Court of Madrid, Colonel Humphreys con- 
ceived the idea of improving the breed of sheep in the United 
States by introducing merino sheep. Tho first full-blooded 
merino buck imported into the United States had arrived the 
previous year at Philadelphia. He wns one of four lambs, 
shipped in the same yessel, the others having died during the 
boisterous passage. They were selected at the request of M. 
Dupont De Nemours, who came in the same vessel with them, 
by M. De Lossert, a banker of Paris, who was at the head of 
s commission to select in Spain, on behalf of the French Gov- 
‘ernment, a flock of four thousand merino sheep out of the 
number of six thousand, which Spain had stipulated, by a 
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being made, in the deed, of any mill as being then on the 
premises. Bradford Steele conveyed, April 1, 1791, one fourth 
of the land, privilege, and a fulling-mill, to his son, Bradford 
Steele, Jr. There is, then, hardly a doubt that the first full- 
ing-mill at Rimmon's Falls was erected by Bradford Steele 
between May 18, 1774 and April 1, 1791. He conveyed 
another quarter interest to his second son, George Steele, 
February 13,1798. Before the date of the sale to Colonel 
Humphreys a second fulling-mill bad been erected, and a saw- 
mill, also  clothier's shop, that term here referring, probably, 
to a separate building, used for dressing and finishing woolen 
loth; the term, as used in the last century, and early in the 
present century, being applied to a mill in which either or all 
of the processes of fulling, drawing, and finishing woolen 
fabrics were carried on. 

We have already quoted (p. 272) from the autobiography 
of James Beaumont, the cotton manufacturer of Canton, 
Mass., a8 to the existence of acotton factory at Rimmon's 
Falls at least three years before the sale to Colonel Hum- 
phreys. Much doubt, however, may be entertained concern- 
ing the correctness of this statement, and for more than one 
reason, His visit to “ Humphreysville” is said by him to 
have been made in 1801, The village, which grew up around 
Rimmon’s Falls, did not receive the name of * Humpbreys- 
ville” till some years after 1801, the first sale at that place 
to Colonel Humphreys not having been made till two years 
later. Then it would scem that, if any cotton factory had 
beon in existence there in 1801, it must have been of con- 
siderable size and importance to have induced Mr. Beau- 
mont and his fellow-traveler to turn aside from their route 
and make a special journey of sixteen miles to visit it. If 
such a factory did oxist at Rimmon’s Falls at that time, it 
would probably have been bought by Colonel Humphreys at 
the date of his first purchase or, at least, as oarly as 1810, 
whon he erected a cotton mill at or near the falls. Some 
notice of it, if thon in existence, or if it had been destroyed 
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of its wealthy and enterprising projector. The English law, 
which bad been enacted early in the previous century, against 
the exportation of machinery or the emigration of expert 
mechanics or manufacturers, was rigorously enforced at that 
time, so that Mr. Winterbotham, having engaged passage in 
the American ship Herald, bound from Liverpool to New 
York, did not dare to embark in the vessel while in port, but 
was earried out in an open boat hired for the purpose by 
Colonel Humphreys, and transferred to the vessel when she 
was beyond the limit of surveillance by the revenue officers, 
charged with the duty of searching outward bound vessels, 
‘Three other young English manufacturers were placed on 
board of the Herald in the same manner. Whon tho ves- 
el had been at sea about a week, sho was * brought to” by 
a British man-of-war, and searched in accordance with the 
“right of search,” claimed and exercised at that time under 
the orders of the English government, and which was one of 
the causes of the war of 1812-15, between Great Britain and 
‘the United States. Mr. Winterbotham and his three com- 
‘Panions were secreted in the hold among the cargo, and 
in this manner escaped detention. After an ordinary pas 
ssage for that period, the ship landed her passengers at New 
York, about the lst of September, 1810. 

John Winterbotham at once proceeded to the village at 
Rimmon's Falls, and the business was immediately organized 
under the style of T. Vose & Company, the partners in which 
were David Humphreys, Thomas Vose, and John Winterbo- 
tham. The latter had the entire charge of the manufacturing, 
"Thomas Vose having the financial and mercantile management, 
‘Colonel Humphreys being a silent partner, investing the 
‘capital and taking much personal interest in tho enterprise, 
Bat without active executive relation to it. The business was 
immediately successful, and in 1810 arrangements were made 
for increasing the facilities of the company, and a cotton-mill, 
large for the times, was erected, and the spinning of cotton 
‘yarns was commenced, 
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President Timothy Dwight, of Yale College, published aa 
interesting sketch of Hamphreysville, as it was when he visited 
it in 1811, from which we quote the following paragraph :— 
“Within the limits of Derby, four miles and a half from the 
mouth of the Nangatack, is a settlement, named by the Legislatare 
Humphreysville, from the Hon. David Humphreys, formaty 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Madrid. At this plese a 
ridge of rocks, twenty feet in height, crosses the river and forms s 
perfect dam about two thirds of the distance. The remaining 
third is closed by an artificial dam. The stream is 20 large as to 
farnish an abundance of water at all times for any works which will 
probably ever be erected on the spot. Those slready existing, are 
 grist-mill, » saw-mill, a papermill, a woolen manufactory, and s 
cotton manufactory, with all their proper appendages, and a consid- 
erable number of other buildings destined to be the residence of the 
‘manufacturers, and for various other purposes.” 


It is stated by William C. Sharpe in his history of the 
town of Seymour, Conn., that the paper-mill was erected by 
Colonel Humphreys in 1805.2 We have no information 
concerning the date of the erection of the grist-mill That 
it was before 1811 is evident from the statement of President 
Dwight, just quoted. These two mills and. the saw-mill, 
erected by the Messrs. Steele before their sale of the property 
to Colonel Humphreys, stood in a line with the original 
woolen mill, and between it and the Falls. The latter build- 
ing still stands, with dimensions unchanged, eighty feet in 
length from east to west, thirty-two feet in width, and three 
stories in height. It is of wood, its sides being covered, as 
at the beginning, in the method common in the early period 
of New England history, when lumber was very abundant 
and cheap, and still used in the lumber regions of Pennsy!- 
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vania and other States, by boards some ten inches wide, the <= 
lower edge of each lapping over, by abont an inch, the next = =t 


lower board, making a very coarse style of clapboarding. 
1 Dwight’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 301. 
3 History of Seymour, p. 25, 
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Next to the woolen mill westward, stood the saw-mill, 
then the papermill, and last, extending to the edge of the 
Falls, was the gristmill. There is not even any tradition 
as to the location of the cotton-mill of 1810, no vestige of it 
remaining, or of the saw-mill, the paper-mill, or the grist- 
mill. The site of the latter two mills is now covered by the 
south end of the-large brick mill of the Tingue Manufactur- 
ing Company, a flourishing concern engaged in the manu- 
facture of upholstery plushes, 

We now present additional extracts from the observations 
of President Dwight, which are of great interest, as those of 
a most intelligent and appreciative visitor, and as they illus- 
trate many points of much interest and importance concern- 
ing the methods and conditions of manufacturing at that early 
period. 

“ A strong current of water in a channel, cut through the rock 
on the oastern sido, acts in motion all the machinery employed in 
these buildings. By this current are moved the grist-mill; two 
newly invented shearing-machines ; a breaker and finishor for enrd- 
ing sheep's wool ; a machine for making ravellings ; two Jennies for 
spinning sheep's wool, under the roof of the grist-nill; the works 
in the paper mill; a picker; two more carding machines for shoop's 
wool, and a billy with forty spindles, in a third building; a folling- 
mill; a saw-mill, employed to cut the square timber, boards, lathe, 
tte., for the different edifices, and to shape many of the wooden 
materials for the machines; two more fulling mills, on improved 
principles, immediately connected with the clothier’s shop, and the 
various machinery in s cotton manufactory, a building one hundred 
feet long, thirty-six feet wide, and of four stories, eapable of con- 
taining two thousand spindles, with all their necessary apparatus. 

“ The houses can accommodate, with a comfortable residence, about 
one hundred and fifty persons. Ten othors in the neighborhood 
will furnish comfortable residences for upwards of one hundred and 
fifty more. Gardens, on a bantifnl plat in the rear of the manu- 
factories, furnish all the vegetables necessary for the establishmen 
‘Tho institation contains four broad and eight narrow looms and 
eighteen stocking-frames. The principal part of the labour in 
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‘on with success; another, that the workmen can be preserved in as 
good health ns that enjoyed by any other class of moa in the 
country; and the third, that the deterioration of morala in such 
institutions, which is so often complained of, is not necessary, but 
incidental; not inherent in the institution itself, but the fault of the 
proprietor.” * 


The following extract from the “TIlaleyon,” a monthly 
magazine published in Philadelphia early in this century, 
presents a similar statement of the condition and methods 
of the establishment :— 


“ Humphreysville Manufacturing Company. —In this establish- 
ment, which is in avery flourishing state, there are at present 
employed about eno hundred and fifty persons of all ages. ‘There 
i¢ a sehool mttached for instructing 





‘rable additions have been made to the buildings and machinery, 
particularly in the woolen department. The machines for abridging 
Inbor lately introduced are those of Molleneaux for shearing cloth, 
of Richards, for cutting dyo-woods, and one for braising and finish- 
ing cloth, ‘The broadcloth made here is pronounced, by good judges, 
to be equal to any in the world. The number of hands employed 
during the last year, has been greater than in any preceding yoar. 
“OF the manufacturers and work pooplo, thore are several from 
England, Scotland, Ireland and France. It is with pleasure we 
learn that tho foreignors (a number of whom have lately arrived in 
the country) are remarkable for their sobriety, diligence and atten 
tion to their several employments. Satisfactory testimonials have 
been adduced of the good behaviour of the women and children, 
‘The apprentices and others, composing tho school, go through 
regular eximinationy, in which they acquit themselves to thelr own 
honor and that of their instructor, Mr. Johu Ward, who has been 
employed daring the year past for their instruction. In spelling, 
reading, writing, and in arithmetic, the different clanses have mado 
a very commendable proficiency. Premiums, in books, moncy, and 
other articles, are adjudgod to those who excel, in ench class. 
1 Deights Travels, vol. ill. pp. 391-394. 
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wree of these boys were indentared, I have been told, st the 
ume time from the New York Almshouse, and others from the 
eighboring villages. For these he established evening and Sunday- 
thools, with competent teachers ; and indulged his military tastes 
y uniforming them, at no light expense, as a militia company, 
rilling them himself. Of course e0 many lads, gathered from the 
ywer classes of a great city, must have numbered some bad ones. 
‘hefts and other small vices were sometimes discovered, and at such 
imes the offender was given his choice, to be rendered up to the 
ivil authorities or to be tried and punished by a court organized 
nthe premises. Almost invariably they elected the latter, where 
bey expected, and usually received, a milder sentence than the 
evere laws of that period would have given.” 


An elegant silk flag, embroidered by herself, was presented 
o this military company of lads by Lady Humphreys, wife 
€ Colonel Humphreys, having this inscription: — 

“Humphreysville, Jam Nova Progenies, Perseverando, 
acta semper servanda, MDCCCX.” 

‘A correspondence between Thomas Jefferson, at that time 
resident of the United States, and Abraham Bishop, a resident 
ff New Haven, is extant, from which we quote the following 
entences. 

Under date of November 18, 1808, President Jefferson 
‘rote : — 

“The best fine cloth. made in the United States, is, I am told, at 
he manufacture of Colonel Humphreys, in your neighborhood. 
Yould I get the favour of you to procure me there as much of his 
vest as would make me acoat? I should prefer a deep blue; but, 
f not to be had, then a black.” 


Under date of Nov. 80, 1808, Mr. Bishop replied : 


“I have waited for the return of Colonel Humphreys from 
Philadelphia upon the suggestion of his Agent that the Colonel 
vould be ambitious to select, personally, such cloth as might do 
ustice to his factory and to your expectation. The Colonel returned 
his evening, and says that four weeks, at least, will be necessary 
or finishing ® piece of superior quality which is in hand.” 
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President Jefferson replied under date of December 8, 
1808: — 


“I shall bo glad to receive it whenever it ean come, but s great 
desideratum will be lost if not received in time to be made up for 
our New Year's Day Exhibition, when we expect every one will 
endeavour to be in homespun, and I should be sorry to be marked 
as being in defanit. I would sacrifice much in the quality to thie 
circumstance of time. However, I leave it to the -Kindaes of 
Colonel Humphreys and yourself.” 
Mr. Bishop wrote in reply, December 14, 1808: — 


“ According to your request, under date of Sth inst, you will 
receive by the mail, which conveys this, five and one half yards. 
narrow superfine cloth from Colonel Humphreys factory, being of 
seven eighths Merino wool, price $4.50 per yard.” 

Under date of December 26, 1808, John Humphreys, Jr. 
a nephew of David Humphreys who, with his brother William 
represented their uncle in the office at the factory, gave am 
receipt for $24.75, remitted by President Jefferson in pay— 
ment for the cloth. 

The above correspondence shows that the cloth, furnished 
by Colonel Humphreys to President Jefferson, was not, sam 
has been stated, for an inaugural suit, but for a coat to bes 
worn on a public occasion, shortly before the close of thes 
President’s second term of office. 


“The Philadelphia Domestic Society, in 1808-9, offered a pre— 
mium of $50 for the best piece of broadcloth, twenty yards long andi 
six quarters wide. Col. Humphreys set his machinery at worke 
wove the piece, and took the prize. Coats were made therefrom for— 
Presidents Jefferson and Madison, and the heads of Departments= 
also for Captain Isaac Hull, afterwards commander of the Frigate 
Constitution. The price of this cloth was $12 per yard.” # 


John Winterbotham continued in the partnership andl 
management till the death of David Humphreys, which 


1 The Humphreys Fanily, p. 168. | 
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oceurred February 21, 1818. Soon after that event he 
retired from the concern and removed to Sheffield, Berkshire 
‘County, Maas., where he was engaged about four years in tho 
miscellaneous trade of a village store. Near the close of that 
Period his store was robbed, an event which cansed groat 
excitement ut the time through that region, nearly the whole 
stock of dey goods being carvied off and seoreted under the 
palpit of a church in North Canaan, Litebficld County, Conn. 
Mr, Wintorbotham took vigorous action, securing tho arrest 
and conviction of the two robbers and their sentence to the 
State Prison, and the recovery of his goods. 

In 1822, Mr. Winterbotham sold out his business, and 
removed to the village of South Britain in Southbury, New 
Havon County, Conn., where for some seven years he carried 
on, with his brother-in-law, a woolen manufactory on a branch 
of the Housatonic River. This industry was successful at the 
first, but the uncertain and prolonged legislation in Congress 
which kept the tariff in an unsettled stato for soveral years 
and which was one of the causes of the financial revalsion of 
1829, proved disastrous to it, as to so many other manu- 
factures of New England, and he was compelled to give up his 
property to his creditors. Being then fifty-eight years old, 
he removed to Fredericktown, Knox County, Ohio, where he 
secured a tract of wild land and, with the aid of his two sons, 
tho oldest of them but seventcen years of age, cleared a 
farm and made a home upon it. He died there, February 
Banas Rati sigh four sae of age 

On the death of General Humphreys the mill became the 
property of his widow, Ann F. Humphreys, and remained so 
for somewhat more than three years, and was probably 
operated as a woolen mill during that period. On the L6th 
of April, 1821, being at that time a resident of Boston, 
she sold to John H. DeForest of New York city “the 
Hamphreysville Manufacturing Establishment, with all the 
machinery and parts of machinery, apparatus, tools, and 
manufacturing utensils, for €12,500." 


Jon Hs DeVito Se 


Conn., sold, July 8, 1821, to Lewis Wala and Jeremiah 


within a yes 
wpeobalily very bron’ nftax this las sala Mas TROIS eecelaeea 
to Humphreysville, and took the management of the mill 
which, there is reason to believe, was at once changed into a 
cotton factory. That it was so changed, very early after its 
sale to Mr. DeForest, there is the testimony of a | 
who was born in Humphreysville about 1880, and remembers 
well the facts of his early childhood. He says that the mill 
was devoted to the cotton manufacture as long ago as he can 
remember, and that he has never heard of its being a woolen 
mill, indicating that the change had been made so many years 
previously that the fact of the change had ceased tobea 4 
matter of conversation. It is the opinion, also, of Hon. 
Carlos French, son of Raymond French, Esq.,—the latter ar 
having been a stockholder for many years and the last agentmer 
of the Company —as expressed in a letter to the writer, thatam—t 
no woolen goods were made after the organization of theses 
company, in 1822. 
At the session of the Legislature which commenced on thecame 
first Wednesday in May, 1822, « charter wax granted ttn 
Messrs DeForest, Waln, and Leaming, as the “ 
Manufacturing Company.” On the 18th day of August cof 
the same year the three gentlemen, just named, conveyed 
the property to the company. On the 19th of the sam==ne 
month the certificate of the Humphreysville Manufacture 
Company was filed, having the statement that thet 
was $50,000. 

The company purchased, January 27, 1881, te pea 
erected by Colonel Humphreys and afterwards sold 
‘This mill the company sold again, July 1 sb aa 
Gil¥ert and others. On the same date the 
William Buffam, of Derby, the catton ‘manufactory. 
building was the original woolen mill of 1806, and va 
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iasters and journeymen were in better circumstances in England 
bam they wore in here.” + 


‘The following reference, to yet another branch of textile 
ndustries, characterized by the same ill-suceess and failure 
/ oh: ose ae industries, is also of much 

aterest, especially as illustrating the attitude of Great 
Britain, less than a century ago, on the question of protec- 
ion of home industries, not merely by a tariff which would 
inable its own manufacturers to compete with foreign manu- 
actarers, but by absolute prohibition of all importations of 
tach competing goods, enforced by severe legal penalties, 
which had been enacted in the reign of George II., and 
tontinued during all the intervening period of more than 
forty years. 

“We senm to be as fond of gold lace and embroidery as othar 
tations; but mark the different conduct of this nation and of 
England. In order to secure to the work-men and work-women in 
that line, the whole trade of their fellow-citizens, who, because they 
‘re rich, must bo vain, the latter country hax enacted by the Statute 
22, George IL, Chap. 36, ‘that no foreign embroidery, or silver 
brocade shall be imported, on pain of having it forfeited and baret, 
tnd a fine of £100 for-every piece. Nor shall any person sell or 
Expose to tale any foreign embroidery, gold or silver thread, lace, 
fringo, brocade, ete., or make the same up in any garment, on pain 
of having it forfeited and burnt, and of paying » penalty of £100; 
the mercer or other person, in whose custody it may be found, 
focurs a similar fine.’ Whereas the foreigners came over in 17945 
to this country and bronght all the machinery for drawing the 
geld and silver wiro, making the thread, Inco and embroidery, they 
po doubt expected the countenance of tho government. They wore 
deceived ; they were excluded from the domestic market by a nation 
who would burn our embroidery or lace, if we dared to send it 
thither, One of them has gone to Europo; the other still existe in 
the Northorn Libortios.”’* 

1 EBuay on the Manufacturing Interests of the United States, p. 28. 

* Lhid,, pp. 28, 20. 
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HALE'S COTTON FACTORY, Haverhill, Mam 


A cotton-mill was established at Haverhill, as early as thea 
spring of 1804. Changed before 1883 into a woolen ixe=2s 
tory, it was the germ of the present extensive woolen mill=J! 
on the same site, owned and successfully operated for more 
than twenty-five yoars under the firm of Stevens & Company 
hy Hon. Moses T. Stevens and other heirs of the pionee-—— 
manufacturer of flannels in this country, Nathaniel Stevens 
On the 12th of June, 1804, the following advertisement apge—y 
peared in the columns of the Haverhill Observer: — 


COTTON YARN. 


The subscriber, having at great expense erected a Cotton Yaron 
Manufactory, those who wish to Manufacture their own Cotte——ca 
Cloth for their family’s use are requested to call and boy his Yams, 
which ho sells at a very reasonable price, and warrants to be of tobe 
best kind. 

Haverhill, Mass, Exexret Hate — 


Tn the same journal, of the date of July 8, 1805, the adem. 
tisoment appeared again, with the following addition : — 

("Yarn may bo bad at the store of Mr. Thomas B. Applemon 
a fow rods west of the Bridge, 

Tmmediately following the advertisement of Mr. Hale is 
an advertisement of cotton yarn, manufactured by Samuel 
Slater & Company at their factory in Rehoboth, Mass. 

It is not known how long the cotton manufactory of Barkid 
Hale had been in operation, but the phraseology of the fist 
advertisement indicates that it had been started recently, 
probably not before the spring of 1804. Ttx owner, the 
grandfather of the late Hon. Ezekiel J. M. Hale, so wll 
known as one of the ablest and most extensive woolen 
facturers in the country, was an enterprising and 
business man in Haverhill, having been engaged at theti 
of the issue of the above advertisement for at least 
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years, operating a saw-mill and grist-mill on the mill-privilege 
-on Little River, about a half mile above its entrance into the 
Merrimack River. Little River is a mill-stream, which, 
‘taking its rise in the town of Plaistow, N. H., flows directly 
south through the central portion of Haverhill. 

Tn 1814, Mr. Hale petitioned the town for “ permission to 
erect a lock at Little River Bridge, so as to float lumber to 
Kis mill.” 

‘We have no account of the cotton-mill, or of its operations, 
for nearly thirty years, or at what time the machinery was 
‘changed to that adapted to the manufacture of woolen fabrics. 
‘There is no doubt that it was devoted continuously to one or 
the other branch of textile industry. Mr. Hale at the same 
time operated the saw-mill and gristanill on the same priv- 
Hege, the three mills being widely known as “ Hale’s Mills.” 
Early in February, 1826, Mr. Halo presented the following 
petition to the Legislature of Massachusetts :— 

“Your petitioner hns had for thirty yonrs the advantage of bont- 
ing and rafting to and from Hale's Mills in Haverhill, on the Little 
River, to the Merrimack, a distance of about half a mile, undisturbed. 
Bat, of Inte, have had some difficulty by the owners of land, ndjoin- 
‘ing, in lotting their trees grow on the shores, to the great obstruction 
of the business. Your petitioner would wish nearly to straighten 
the course from Hale's Bridge, about three fourths of the way down 
‘to the Merrimack, sufficient for the free passage of boats and rafts 
of Inmber about a rod wide, with » stoning up and a tow-path for a 
horse on tho east side below the bank of said Little River,” 

The Act, which was entitled “ An Act, empowering Ezekiel 
Hale to open a canal from Hale's Mills to Little River 
Bridge,” gave the desired privilege, “to straighten and clean 
ont Little River and to cut through two narrow necks of 

| land.” Tt was approved by the Governor, February 15, 
1826, 

‘That the mill had been changed to a woolen-mill before the 
close of 1893, appears from a deed, dated November 9th of 
| that year, by which Ezekiel Hale conveyed to his son, Ezekiel 


Halo, Jr,, for $5,838.38, ‘a certain parcel of land and water 
Petige wikis eee 
” On the same date he conveyed to his son, 
peony po 
Tn the sumnaiar of 1085; asourdiag tithe Elielery of Flares 
hill, by George W. Chase, published in 1870,“ E. Hale & 
Son erected a brick factory, adjoining the old factory. The 
latter was fifty-nine feet by twenty-seven feet, and fonr stories 
high. The new mill was ninety-five feet by thirty-four feet 
and four stories high." This extract shows that Ezekiel 
Hale, Jr., at that time had taken into partnership in the 
business of the woolen-mill his son, Ezekiel J. M. Hale, then 
a young man of twenty-three years of age, though there is no 
record of a conveyance to him of any interest in the real 
estate, 


Samuel Hale sold the saw-mill and grist-mill, April 29, 
1836, to Ezekiel Hale, Jr., who thus became proprietor of all 
the property at that place, formerly owned by his father, and 
ioe for forty years or more, as “ Hale’s Mills.” 

On the 2d of January, 1843, Ezekiel Hale, Jr., sold to his 
son, Ezekiel J. M. Hala, the whole property, then described 
as “a certain parcel of land with the saw-mill and grist-mill, 
flannel factory, and dwelling honses, thereon situate.” The 
property was reconveyed by Ezekiel J. M. Hale to his father, 
July 12, 1850. The description in this deed refers to a 
“flannel-mill which was formerly a grist and saw mill," 
indicating that, since 1836, the operations of the latter two 
mills had been elosed and that a flannel-mill had been erected 
in their place. 

The property was mortgaged, October 22, 1852, to 
Andrew W, Hammond of Haverhill, who assigned the mort- 
gage, February 22, 1854, to Edward A. Hammond of Boston. 
‘The latter sold it, June 20, 1855, to Nathaniel Stevens, the 
veteran flannel manufacturer of North Andover, Mass. ‘The 
conditions of the mortgage not having been fulfilled, it was 

2 History of Haverhill, p 178, 
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foreclosed, Mr. Stevens taking possession July 4, 1855. 
From that dato till his death he operated the mill in the 
manufacture of flannels, his fourth son, George, having the 
management. 

In the settlement of the estate of Nathaniel Stevens after 
his death, which occurred March 7, 1865, the other heirs 
conveyed to three of the sons, Moses T., of North Andover, 
George, of Haverhill, and Horace N., of North Andover, the 
mill property at Haverhill, in the following proportions: 
Mosos, five tenths, George, three tenths, and Horace N., two 
tenths. This conveyance was made July 15, 1865. The 
price, paid by the three brothers, $30,000, in comparison with 
the amount for which their father obtained his title, 89,000, 
indieates a considerable enlargement during the ton years of 
his ownership. 

On the 26th of July, 1872, Harriet L. Stevens, widow and 
executrix of the will of George Stevens, who had died June 
20, 1871, conveyed the interest of his estate, three tenths, to 
Moses T. and Horace N. Stevens, to the former one tenth, 
making his interest six tenths, and to the latter two tenths, 
making his interest four tenths. 

Horace N. Stevens died May 1, 1876, and on the 8d of 
December, 1879, Anna T. Stevens, bis widow and the exeen- 
trix of his will, conveyed the entire interest of his estate to 
Moses T. Stevens, who since that time has been the sole 

» The mills have been operated under the super. 
Gmtendenco of his oldest son, Nathaniel Stovons, as resident 
manager. They are, in themselves, an extensive and im- 
Becton, having ton sets of cards, but forming only 

Jess than one fifth of the mill property of Mosos T. 
po CS a a whieh, and with a pecuniary 
Ranstorest in it, his two sons, Nathaniel and Samuel D. Stevens, 
Fere associated with him. The fabric, made, is similar to that 
‘wehich was begun at North Andover, Mass., nearly eighty 
Years ago, by Nathaniel Stevens, the father of Moses T. 
Stevens. 
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as were most of the cotton factories, erected in different places 
in New England within the first fifteen years after the success 
fal experiment at Pawtucket, from the “ Old Slater Mill,” and 
of about the same size. Its construction must have been 
pushed with great energy, and perhaps with some preliminary 
preparations before the deed was made to Mr. Robbins, It 
‘went into operation on the 15th of December, 1804, it being 
stated that “four and a half pounds of yarn were spun on 
the first day, which was sold for $3.42.” * 


- 


‘Messrs. Barrett and Robbins operated the mill as equal + 


proprietors for about a year; the former furnishing the 
capital and being the financial manager, and Mr. Robbins 
superintending the operations of the mill. It is said, “this 
factory together with those that have grown out of it, was 
of much importance to the trade and prosperity of the town, 
For a time it was a great attraction to the neighborhood, 
and even to places quite remote, on account of its novelty.”* 

‘The Legislature of New Hampshire, “on the petition of 
‘Charles Barrett and others,” passed an act, June 11, 1805, 
“to encourage the manufacture of cotton yarn in the town of 
New Ipswich, in this State, by granting an exemption from 
taxes for five years.” 

On the 17th of December, 1805, Charles Robbins sold one 
half of his interest to Roger Chandler, of New Ipswich, for 
$1,450, indicating that the value of the property, twelve 
‘months after the starting of the mill, was about 96,000, the 
number of spindles being then about five hundred, There 
Gs little doubt that, at or about the same date, Mr. Barrett 
‘conveyed one half of his interest, one fourth of the whole, to 
‘Benjamin Champney. He had certainly done so before May 
7, 1806, a dood of that date showing that Mr. Champney was, 
‘at that time, an owner of an interest of ono fourth. 

‘Benjamin Champney was a lawyer not only prominent in 
‘the town and public spirited and influential in all its affairs, 
‘Dut was a leading member of the bar of Hillsborough County 


+ History of New Ipewich, p. 224. 2 Ibid. p. AT. 
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in the capacity of the mill, or in the conduct of the business, 
the number of the spindles at the close of 1808 being five —— 
hundred. It was indeed, “a day of small things.” The 
cotton, as taken from the bales, was picked by hand, at the 
cost of four or five cents per pound. It was delivered at 
the factory, in bags of about one bundred pounds each, and 
carried, sometimes for many miles, almost wholly on harse- 
tack, thns giving employment to many women and children 


tho mill of Tmiah Kidder & Company. This was one of 
the earliest experiments of the kind in this country, The 
amount and character of the business is indicated by the fact 
that in 1810, the average amount of cotton yarn, made per 
week, was about three hundred pounds of No. 12, selling “— 
then for eighty-four cents a pound. At «ome time, probably 
about the year 1808, Mr. Kidder introduced the manufacture 
of cotton velvets, checks, ginghams, tickings, and bed-covers, 
weaving them on hand-looms. In this he had the assistance 
of Ebenezer Stowell, who had had some experience in the 
manufacture of these special fabries at Worcester, Mass. 
Whether this was an individual enterprise of Mr, Kidder, or 
vundertaken at his suggestion and under his direction by the 
‘firm, we are not informed. The fabrics were made on hand- 
Jooms, set up either in the factory or in houses in the vicinity, 
cand by skilled operatives, whose coming to this country from 
‘England and Seotland he secured. In addition to the hand- 
renee onteily 1 vos wont, other needed fixtures 
were either imported or made at New Ipswich, 

eg oe Gantgn aonkenie 

Issish Kidder died April 28, 1811. Born February 3, 
1770, he was then forty-one years of age. His relation to 
‘the concern is indicated by the following extract : — 

“His death was noticed in the Day Book, kept at the factory, by 
== black Hine, drawn across tho page. It was significant of tho 
‘meornful change in the establishment, as, deprived of its head, it 
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MOWRY'S COTTON FACTORY, Greenwich, N. ¥. 


‘The fact has been already alluded to that men, who had © ~ 


been employed, in different capacities, in and about the mills 
under the management of Samuel Slater, in the last decade 
in the last century, were stimulated by his success to set on 
foot similar industries, on their own account or in partnership 
with persons having capital, but without knowledge of the 
cotton manufacture. One of these employees of Samuel 
Slater was William Mowry, who, about the year 1804, estab- 
lished, in what was then a very sparsely settled region of 
the State of New York, a cotton factory which, during the 
remaining forty years of his life, had an excellent record 
of prosperity and profitable business, having been the first 
successful eotton manufactory in the State. 

William Mowry was born in Woodstock, Conn. July 
17, 1779. He was the son of a farmer, and was engaged, 
in accordance with the habits of that period, in labor on the 
farm with his father through his childhood and youth exept 
in the brief terms of the district school. Before he was 
twenty years old, having an inclination for mechanical pur- 
suits, and hearing of the introduction into this country by 
Samnel Slater of the improved water-power machinery, for 

the various processes of the cotton manufacture, 
with which he bad been familiar from his childhood, carried 
‘on in almost every farmhouse with the hand-card, spinning- 
wheel and hand-loom, he determined to go to Rhode Island 
sand seek employment in Slater's Mill. Obtaining employ- 
‘ment, he continued at work for Mr. Slater for some years, 
Becoming thoroughly expert in all the details of the manu- 
‘Lacture of cotton yarns. 

At that time Job Whipple was operating a flour mill, 
‘owned by himself, within the present limits of the town of 
‘Greenwich, N. ¥., in Washington County, about thirty miles 
north of Troy, at a place to which the residents had given 
the name of “ Whipple City,” from the fact, probably, that 








{he village owed ite evelopment obiay fo t 
tained there by Mr. Whipple. ‘The fine 


the erection and equipment of a cotton: 
tions afterwards. Journeying with his own team to Rhode 
Island, he there became acquainted with William Mowry, 
and proposed to him to accompany him to “ Whipple City,” 
offering to convey to him one half hia interest in the water- 
power and to furnish capital needed for the erection of the: 
factory and the expenses of the business. The mill was 
erected at once, and put into suecessful operation. 

The business was profitable until the close of the war withes 
Great Britain carly in 1815, At that time the general dem» 
pression in the textile industries of the country suggested tbewo 
Mr. Mowry that it might be well to counterbalance this tem== 
dency, if possible, by the introduction of improved machine—y 
s0 a8 to diminish the cost of production. With this view k= 
decided to visit England, taking with him a person namemmel 
Wild, of Hudson, N. Y¥., @ machinist of rare ingenuity 
They were courteously received, and treated with much attem==9. 
tion while traveling through the manufacturing districts of 
Great Britain, but were absolutely refused access to the mii 
Determined, however, not to lose the object of | 
across the Atlantic, webinars sy 
by entering one of the mills without permission. Comings & 

a door over which was a notice Positively No Admittawecs, 
they entered, and were delighted to sce a double speeder fe 
full operation, The eye of every operative was turned mpon 
them, but they proceeded to examine the machine carefully; 
and, though the overseer was sent for at once, sufficient time 
had elapsed before he arrivéd for the two mechanics, ep 
cially Mr. Wild, to take in the peculiarities and essonfil 
principles of the machine, so that he was able to constrat* 
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similar machine on their return to Amorica, which was immoe- 
diate. The machine, when completed, worked to entire satis- 
faction, and was the first double speeder, of which we have 
information, ever put in operation in the United States. 

_ William Mowry married, November 14, 1807, Lydia 
Whipple, danghter of his partner. He purchased the inter- 
Jest of Mr. Whipple after a few years, and continued the 
business ax sole proprietor, The considerable village which 
grew up around the mills, named at first, as we have stated, 
“Whipple City,” was afterwards known for many years as 
“Union Village,” and since 1867 has been called “ Green- 
wich,” being now the largest town of the vicinity, the excel- 
lent water-power, afforded by the Batten Kill, a stream 
whieh flows westward some six miles from Greenwich into the 
Hudson River, operating several thriving industries. 

Mr. Mowry owned the mill until his death. He was an 
invalid for some twelve years before his death, which oc- 
curred March 23,1845, and during that period the mill was 
managed by his son-inlaw, Henry Holmes. After the death 
of Mr. Mowry the mill was closed, and the property was 
sold, August 29, 1859, to William M. Palmer. 

‘The original mill was of brick, sixty feet long, thirty-two 
feet wide, and throe stories high, An addition to it was 
afterwards mado, at what time is not now known, forty feet 
n length and of the same width and height as the old mill. 


PAWTUCKET COTTON AND OIL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


Rehoboth, Mass. 


Tae site of the mills of the Pawtucket Cotton and (iil 
Manufacturing Company was owned, near the close of the 
last century, by Ebenezer Tyler, Jr., of Rehoboth, Mass. It 
was in that part of Rehoboth which bordered on the Blk 
stone or Pawtucket River, above and below the Pawtucket 
Bridge, and south of the premises of Samuel Slater ad 
Company, who then owned and operated the “ White Mill)” 
erected in 1799, The land, having been ceded to Rhode 
Island in 1861, is now included within the city of Pawtacket 
Ebenezer Tyler, 2d, sold three undivided parts of this lad 
with the buildings upon it, December 5, 1800, to Eliphalt 
Slack, Oliver Starkweather, of Rehoboth, and Nathasid 
Croade, of North Providence. These four proprietors, on the 
26th of July, 1804, sold to Benjamin S. Waloott and Joh 
Walcott, both of Smithfield, R. L, one eighth each, and # 
Elijah Ingraham, of Rehoboth, one sixteenth of the property. 
The price for the five sixteenths was $3,812.50, showing that 
the value of the whole property was estimated at that time 
$10,000. The price, at which the sale of three fourths of it 
was made, less than four years previously, was $4,887.50, 
showing an estimated value of the whole property at that tim 
of $6.450, and that, at the time of the second sale, its vale 
had heen enhanced more than one third, eithar in view & 
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improvements or on account of the proposed use to which the 
land and privilege were to be appropriated, ‘This was for the 
erection of @ cotton factory, with a view to which it was 
deemed desirable to secure the cooperation of the Messrs, 
Walcott, who bad been previously engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cotton yarns. That the factory had not been erected, 
at that time, appears from the following memorial, addressed 
to the Massachusetts Legislature. 
Runonorm, February 7, 1808, 
s Tha petition of Riphalet Slack, Ebeneeer Tyler, 2a; Olive Stat 
weather and Elijah Ingraham, all citizens of this Commonwealth, 
hhambly showeth that they, with others, are proprictors of a mill-seat 
in the town of Rehoboth in the County of Bristol near Pawtucket 
Bridge, wheroon they contemplate erecting a cotton factory on a 
seale sufficiently large and extensive to meot the increasing demand 
for yar; that there is already an establishment, of the same kind 
_- in that place, that, by the indulgence of the Legislature, has been 
exempted from taxation for a number of years. Therefore, your po- 
titionors humbly pray that the same favor may bo extended to them, 
‘and that tho works they may orect in that place, for the purposes 
aforesaid, together with the materials and stock, of every kind em- 
ployed thervin, may be exempted from taxes for such length of time 
as your Honors, in your wisdom and goodness, may deem expedient.” 


An act, exempting certain mills, ¢tc., from taxation for the 
term of five years, was passed June 14, 1805. The names of 
Nathaniel Croade and Benjamin S. and John Walcott were 
not affixed to the petition, probably in view of the fact that 
they were not citizens of Massachusetts, but of Rhode Island. 

‘The firm took the name of the Pawtucket Cotton and Oil 
“Manufacturing Company, as carly as 1810, the manufacture 
of linseed oi] having been previously commenced in a small 
amill above, or north of the bridge. Ebenezer Tyler, 2d, was 
Agent. The new structure for the manufacture of cotton 
yarns was of wood, and, being painted yellow, either at the 

or after a short period, early took the name of the 
“Yellow Mill,” to distinguish it from the “ White Mill,” of 
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A partition of the property was made by the stockholders, 
October 14, 1822, Eliphalet Slack becoming the owner of one 
half, and Elizabeth C. Williams and Ardelia Croado of two 
sixths, and Josoph Underwood of ono sixth of the “ Yellow 
Mill.” Mr. Underwood had not been previously a proprictor ; 
but was the holder of « lease of a portion of the mill, and, in 
lieu of it, received the interest, just spoken of. The “ Stone 
Mill” was divided by apportioning the southerly half to 
Oliver Starkweather and Ebenezer Tyler. Three fifths of the 
northern half became the property of Benjamin S. Waloott, 
Edward Walcott, and Elijah Ingraham. The remaining two 
fifths of tho same half were assigned to John F., Jaber, 
Mary E., and Elizabeth S. Walcott, heirs of John Walcott, 

We have no definite information concerning the occu- 
pancy or use of that part of the “ Yellow Mill” apportioned 
to Messrs. Slack and Underwood until the beginning of 1824, 
but there is little doubt that they continued the manufacture 
of cotton yarns and fabrics, The portion of the mill, assigned 
to tho daughters of Nathaniel Croade, was the basement, and 
it may be a part, or the whole, of the first story. This portion 
was sold by Benjamin Cozzens, guardian of Ardelia Croade, 
November 10, 1822, and, probably on the same date, though we 
have found no record of the deed, by Oliver E. and Elizabeth 
C. Williams, to Larned Pitcher, and was occupied for many 
years by Mr. Piteher and James S. Brown, who at that 
period were partnors under the style of Pitcher & Brown, 
@ well-known and prominent firm, manufacturing cotton 


On the 6th of January, 1824, Eliphalet Slack sold his 
interest, one half, in the * Yellow Mill" to David Wilkinson. 
During tho following summer a company was organized in 
Pawtucket, for tho manufacture of bed-ticking, under the 
style of the Washington Bed Tick Company. Its stock- 

were David and Danie! Wilkinson, Joseph Under- 
‘wood, Jabal Ingraham, and Joseph Hawes. On tho 20th of 
September, 1824, David Wilkinson loased his half of the 
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and 20th of October the same parties purchased the interest 
held by the assignees. On the 26th of October, 1830, a 
division of the whole property, previously belonging to Jabal 


different parties, hiring from Mr. Pitcher apartments and 
power for various mechanical purposes. Before April, 1848, 
Alanson Thayer and Ellis B. Pitcher, son of the proprietor, 
entered into partnership under the firm-style of ‘Thayer & 
Pitcher, and occupied the mill in the manufacture of a very 
fine grade of cotton fabrics till the winter or early spring of 
1856, The junior partner in the firm had sold his interest 
fn the mill, one quarter, as an heir of Larned Pitcher, de- 
ceased, to his brother, Benjamin L. Pitcher, December 8, 
1855. The latter and the other heirs leased the mill, April 1, 
1856, to Cornelius Barrows, who engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton goods, of a much coarser quality than those made 
by Thayer & Pitcher. Mr. Barrows bought the mill October 
13, 1862, oceupying it, afterwards, less than two years. 

‘On the 17th of June, 1864, Cornelius Barrows sold the * 
mill to Amos N. Beckwith and Franklin H. Richmond, who 
continued the manufacture of cotton goods as a firm till the 
summer of 1865. At the May session of the Legislature of 
Rhode Island for that year, a charter was granted to Messrs. 
Beckwith and Richmond and their associates, as the “ Bridge 
Mill Cotton Manufacturing Company,” to which the mill was 
conveyed by deed, August 7, 1865. The manufacture of 
cotton goods was carried on by the company for abont ton 
years, and was then changed to the manufacture of paper, 
which was continued till the suspension of business by the 
company, in 1890, since which time the historic “Yellow 
Mill” of Rehoboth, Seekonk, and Pawtucket, with its varied 
record of more than fourscore years, has been unoccupied. 


a 
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to Joseph Wood, September 10, 1870. The heirs of Mr. 
Wood sold this intorost, Fobrnary 17, 1880, together with 
that which was conveyed to Mr. Wood by Edward Walcott 
April 9th, 1869, to Charles A. Warland, who, on the 20th of 
March enening, sold both interests to Darius Goff, who thus 
became proprietor of the northern half of the old “Stone 
Mill,” completing his ownership of the entire mill. 

Most of the parties named above, either firms or indi- 
viduals, as owning parts of the “Stone Mill,” at different 
times and for longer or ehorter periods, operated the prem- 
isos, belonging to them, for the manufacture of cotton, in 
some of its branches, fabrics, throad, yarns, warps, or twines. 
An exception to this statement was the interest which Joseph 
Wood and John A. Adams held for a little more than a 
month in 1863-64 in the upper stories of the southern half 
of the mill. The premises, also, which were conveyed by 
Edward Walcott in the northern half of the mill, to Joseph 
Wood in April, 1869, and which were owned by the latter 
and his heirs for nearly eleven years, were leased during that 
period to Thurber, Horton & Wood, who wero also ongaged 
in the cotton manufacture at Central Falls, R. I. 

Ou the 28th of June, 1884, Darius Goff conveyed the 
mill to a corporation, chartered by the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature at the May session for 1884, under the style of * The 
D, Goff & Sons Company.” For several years after its pur- 
chase by Darius Goff the old “ Stone Mill” was occupied by 
him for the manufacture of the well-known * Goff's Worsted 
Braid.” In 1872, much larger mill of brick was erected 
for the manufacture of braids, and, on its completion, tho 
braiding machinery was removed to it from tho * Stone Mill,” 
which was thon taken down. A new mill of brick was 
erected on its site, which, when finished, was devoted to the 
mannfacture of mohair plushes, for which it is still used. 
‘The record of these industries, established and developed to 
exceptional success by Darius Goff and his sons, will be given 
‘ina subsequent volume. 


ba 
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Middlesex. That they have been obliged to encounter many diffl- 
culties and incur much expense in procaring the necessary machinery 
‘on account of the novelty of the ontorpriso in thia country. ‘That 
thoy have nevertheless, put it into a state of partial operation, and 
that ft cannot fail to promote the mannfacturing interest of the 
Commonwealth, That your petitioners are young mechanios, possess 
ing no capital but the fruits of their own industry, which have been 
noarly exhausted by the charges of their undertaking. ‘They thero- 
fore pray that your Honours, as an encouragement to them and to 
the manufacturing interests of the commonwealth, would exempt 
their factory from the charge of taxes for the term of seven years, 


and, as in duty bound, will ever pray.” 
Signed: Jxovrnux Forum  Exocm Wiswann 
Josrrn Prerce. ‘Untam Moore. 
Joxas Woops, 


A similar petition was presented, on the same day, to the 
Legislature by Seth Bomis, whose record we have already 
given as having been previously engaged in the cotton manu- 
facture in Watertown. The two petitions were referred to 
‘the same committee, and on their favorable report, the follow- 
‘ing act was passed, February 27, 1807:— 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
Goneral Court amombled ; — That all the buildings which now are, 
‘ov hereafter may be, erected in the town of Watertown, by Soth 
Bemis and Jedothan Faller, for the purpose of establishing a cotton 
‘manufactory in said town, and all the materials and stock to be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cotton, bo and they are hereby ex- 
empted from taxes of ovory kind for and during the term of five 
years from and after the passage of this aet, and no longer.” 

Jonas Woods was interested in the concern only about a 
year after the factory went into operation, conveying his 
interest of one fifth to Joseph Pierce, Enoch Wiswall, and 
Uriah Moore. « 

‘On the 224 of November, 1810, the four proprietors, at 
thet time carrying on the business under the firm of Wiswall, 
Filler & Company, obtained a policy of insurance on their 


— 
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factory was burned October 11, 1811, and immediately rebuilt. 
Lyman Tiffany was appointed agent and treasurer, and held 
the office from 1809 to 1819, when Oliver Dean sueceeded 
him, holding tho office till 1826. Luther Metealf, Jr.,son of 
‘one of tho original owners, was appointed to both offices and 
held them till 1864, a period of thirty-cight years, at the 
expiration of which time the business of cotton manufacturing 
was closed. It had then been continmed nearly sixty yoars, 

several periods of financial revulsions, in which many 
of the strongest corporations, firms and individuals, engaged 
in the cotton manufacture became bankrupt, but, so ably had 
it been managed, under its three agents, the first two of whom 
gained in the circles of trade, and as the mercantile or manu- 
facturing agents of much larger establishments, a high repu- 
tation for ability and success, that, though its mill was never 
a large one, the number of spindles in 1887 being 2,400, and 
not much, if at all, inereased after that date, it was always a 


especially in its early years, ‘graduated many of the men, 
who were the foundations of Lowell, Manchester, and other 
manofactaring places,” 

‘The property was sold, April 27, 1864, to James P., Fran- 
cis B., and Joseph G. Ray, of Franklin, Mas. They did 
‘not oeeupy it, but, on the 13th of the ensuing July, sold it 
to William A. Jonckes, of Bellingham, Mass. He, in com- 
pany with Joel A. Crooks, under the style of the Medway 
ea enya. comple the old mill for the manufacture of 
fiax, On the 10th of August, 1881, the mill, privilege, and 
ten acres of land were sold to a joint stock company which 
had beon ae atyle of the San 
ford Mills. ‘The old will was sold at auction, August 17, 
1881, for $1.50, on condition that it should be removed within 
“ten days. A new and substantial mill of brick one hundred 
‘and six fect long, fifty-five foot wide, and three stories high, 
swas at once erected on the site, and leased to Samuel Hodg- 
‘son, who manufactures fine cassimeres. 
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SMITHFIELD COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Central Falla, Re Le 


‘The first impulse to the development of the village of 
Central Falls, R. 1, a3 a seat of numerous and important 
industries, chiofly textile, was given while the American Revo- 
lution was in progress and before that independence of the 
mother-conntry in its civil relations had been secured, which, 
by the enterprise and public spirit of our ancestors, was 
soon to be supplemented by independence in commercial and 
industrial relations. On the 80th of June, 1780, Benjamin 
Cozzons, of Providence, R. L, sold to Charles Keene, also 
of Providence, land on both sides of the Blackstone River, 
lying partly in Smithfield, R, L, and partly in Rehoboth, 
Maas, Mr. Keone immodiately caused a dam to be built 
across the Blackstone River, and the opinion has been ex- 
pressed that this was the first dam ever constructed entirely 
across the river. The usual method, at that time and pre 
viously, of making a sufficient fall for one or more privi- 
leges, had been the digging of a trench, the constructing of an = 
embankment by the side of the river, and building a wing. —= 
dam, so a to turn a portion of the water of the stream toto <>» 
the canal. By this method an individual or company, which ah 
owned land on one margin of the river only, could make a= 
water-priviloge, by extending the dam to the middle of themmess 
stream. 

Keene's dam was built by Sylvanus Brown, whose recon=aai 
has come down to the present time, as one of the i i 
and skillful mechanics of that period. He was both millwrighiamat 
and machinist, and his services wore of great vale to Samue] 
Slater, by whom he was employed in the construction ame«c! 
putting in placo of the waterwheel, shafting, gearing, amex! 
machinery of the cotton mill, the success of which gawe 
Samuel Slater the title of the “Father of the Ameriezn 
Cotton Manufacture.” Sylvanus Brown was the father of 
the late James S. Brown, of Pawtucket, R. L, so well koown, 


=. 
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for more than a balf century, as a prominent and successful 
builder of cotton machinery. 

At precisely what time the mill went into operation is not 
kmown, but probably not for some two and a half years, at 
which time, January 22, 1783, Mr. Keene sold an interest of 
one thinl to Levi Hall, of Providenos. A part of the phrase- 
ology of the conveyance shows that the first industry, carried 
on in the mill, was the manufacture of scythes and edge-tools, 
At some time before the close of the century, a part of it 
‘was occupied by a person named Wheat, — we have not boon 
able to ascortain his Christian name, — in the manufacture of 
chocolate, and this fact, either because the industry oveupicd 
a larger portion, or the whole, of the mill, or because, as a 
new industry in that region, it attracted special attention, 
gave to the village the appellation, by which it was known 
long after the manufacture of chocolate there had been aban- 
doned, viz., the * Chocolate Mills.” 

Mr. Keene having died, his widow, Anna Keene, aa ad- 
ministratrix of his estate, sold the intorest of two thirds, 
August 9, 1796, to Stophon Jenks and his sons, Stephen, Jr., 
and Moses. On the 8th of July, 1799, Stephen Jetiks con- 
veyed his interest, and on the 18th of September, 1800, Moses 
Jenks conveyed his interest, to Stephen Jonks, Jr., who thus 
became sole owner of the Keene interest. The heirs of Levi 
Hall conveyed their interest to the same person, April 16, 
1806. 

Stephen Jenks, Jr, like many of the family, not only in 
Bhode Island, but in other States, was a worker in iron, being 
Tineally desconded from Joseph Jencks, who established tho 
first iron forge in America, in 1643, in that part of the town 
of Lynn, Mass., which is now within tho limits of Saugus. 
He was, however, one of tho enterprising men of his State, 
who were stimulated by the success of Samuel Slater, to 
undertake the spinning of cotton yarns. An industry of 
this kind had been started in 1801, and was in succossful 
ion in Cumberland, on the Abbot Run, just above its 





















‘entrance into the Blackstone River, less than two miles sbore 

the Jenks mill. pal patric oy 
Rufus Waterman, and Elisha Waterman. 

who, since the death of his fikereny ee 

from his name, proposed to Messrs. Waloott, and Rufus and 
Elisha Waterman that they should join with him in equip- 
ping his mill with machinery for spinning cotton yarns, and, 

on their acceptance of his proposals, he conveyed to each of 
them, August 8, 1805, one fourth of his mill, with the privi- 
them under the name of the Smithfield Cotton Manufacturing 
Company. 

_. The business was conducted without change of partners for 
seventeen years, a remarkable fact at that period. The first 
change of the firm was the admission of Edward, son of 
Benjamin S, Waleott, to whom his father conveyed one half 

of his interest, June 1, 1822, On the 6th of August, 1823, 
Stephen Jenks conveyed one half of his interest to George 

and David Jenks. On the same day, but after the last-men- 
tioned conveyance, the owners of the mill and the real estate 
connected with it entered into an agreement for a division of 3 
that portion of tho land extending along the river froma a 
point somo thirty foet nbove the site of the present brick mill I 
of the Stafford Manufacturing Company to the northern line <=me 
of Water, now Cross Street, and having a depth westwardata 
from the river of nearly half a mile. This tract was dividedi=at 
into twenty-one lots, of which eleven wore assigned to Messrs == 
Rufus and Elisha Waterman and Bonjamin S. and Edward 
Waleott, and ten were assigned to Messrs. Stephen, | 
and David Jenks, On the same date, and after th ¥ 
had boon made, Rufus Waterman conveyed to John 
his interest of one fourth in the old mill =e 
undivided land about it, and of ot ee 
to himself with his brother Elisha and the 

Of the six lots bordering on the river, the Messrs Walesti 
and Elisha Waterman and John Kennedy owned Nos 1 (te 
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most northerly), 3, and 5, and the Messrs. Jenks owned 
Nos. 2,4, and 6, the latter being the most southerly. On 
the same day, also, August 6, 1823, an agreement was entered 
S.and Edward Walcott, Elisha Waterman, and John Ken- 
nedy, for the construction of a canal, to extend from a» point 
just above the Smith Cotton Munufucturing Company's dam, 
sonthward, ¢ight hundred and ninety-four feet, toa point in 
Lot No. 6, 80 a8 to afford water-power for mills which it was 
at some time, to erect on each of the six lots. 

On the 5th of September, 1823, Elisha Waterman sold his 
interest in the Smithfield Cotton Manufacturing Company, 
and in the land which had been divided among its members 
on the Gth of the preceding month, to Ebenezer Tyler and 
David Wilkinson. On the 9th of the same month, Benjamin 
§. and Edward Waleott conveyed their interest to Abraham 
and Tsaac Wilkinson and David Jenks. Ebenezer Tyler 
and David Wilkinson conveyed their interest, October 6, 
1825, to Oliver Starkweather, George W. Walker, William 
Allen, Uriah Benedict, Bosworth Walker, and Jabal Ingra- 
ham, who then engaged in the mannfacture of cotton thread 
in the old mill of 1805, under the style of the Pawtucket 
Thread Company. On the 14th of November, 1823, John 
Kennedy, the Pawtucket Thread Company, and Abraham 
Wilkinson, and David Jenks, then owning to- 
1, 3, and 5, made a division of them, Lot No. 1 
to John Kennedy, Lot No. 3 to the Pawtucket 
‘Thread Company, and Lot No. 5 to the Messrs, Wilkinson 
and David Jenks, On the 9th of December, 1828, Abra- 
ham and Txanc Wilkinson and David Jenks conveyed their 
Gnterest in the lot« and in the Smithfield Cotton Manufactur- 


ay arkampde property to the Pawtucket Thread Company. 
have no definite information of the close of operations 
‘of the Smithfield Manufacturing Company, but there is little 


doubt that it ocenrrod in 1823, at which time the division 
‘of their land, with the exception of the small factory lot on 


i 
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which the original mill stood, was made. The partners, so 
far as the records indicate, held their individual property 
in the old mill and lot for some time longer, the mill itself 
being occupied, ubout the close of 1828, by the Pawtucket 
Thread Company, who were then owners of the one fourth 
interest which had been originally owned by Elisha Water- 
man. That company erected a new mill, in 1824, on Lot No. 
3, and removed its machinery to it. After that time the 
old cotton factory of 1805 was not occupied and was soon 
taken down, We shall give, hereafter, the records of the 
industries which were built up on its foundation. 


UNION COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Oleoyritle, B. L 

The earliest of the textile industries, to which the village 
of Olneyville owes its development as one of the suburbs of 
Providence, had its inception in the year 1805, On the dd 
of Soptember of that year, Christopher Olney leased a lot of 
land on the north side of what was afterwards known 2s the 

“Hartford Pike," the legal or corporate name being the = 
Hartford and Providence Turnpike, to Nehemiah” Hawkins 
a millwright of Johnston, R. T., Christopher Columbus Olney, sy, 
Ebenezer Smith Thomas, and Nathaniel G. Olney, merobants, — 
all of Providence, for the term of thirty years. ‘The lensing eae 
of this land was in view of the erection on it by the lessees ofiteyf 
a cotton factory, which was probably commenced at once, 
On the same date with that of the lease, Christopher ©. 
sold to his partners in the enterprise three fourths of a balay 
acre of land owned by him, immediately adjoining the Teaseeeed 
lot. On the 22d of May, 1807, Ebenezer S. Thomas commen. 
veyed his interest to Peter Wanton Snow of Providene=s« 
‘This is the first deed, in which there is reference to the cottome: 
mill, and speaks of it as standing on the land, leased Septem 
ber 8, 1805. On the 25th of January, 1808, Mess. © © 
and N. G. Olney, N. Hawkins and P. W. Snow conveyed tp 
sixths of the property to George Olney, gentleman, asd 
Jeremiah Olney, esquire, both of Providence. 
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On tho 16th of February, 1808, Peter W. Snow sold his 
interest to Henry P, Franklin, merchant, of Providence, — 
an interest of one sixth, which the latter afterwards increased 
and retained till his death. On the 19th of December, 1808, 
Nathaniel G. Olney sold his interest to Ephraim Talbot and 
Gustavus Taylor, merchants in partnership under the style of 
Talbot & Taylor, of Providence. In this deed the name" Union 
Cotton Manufacturing Company " first appears, as that under 
which the business was conducted. Tho price paid for the 
one sixth interest, $6,001, which was at the rate of about 
$40,000 for the whole property, shows that the industry had 
become, in some three years from its inception, the largest 
cotton industry in the State, with the possible exception of 
that of Almy, Brown & Slater, in North Providence. 

‘That the business was successful, and that the value of the 
property was increased within the next five years, is indicated 
by the price paid, May 14, 1813, for an interest of ono 
thirtioth, viz., $2,400, which was at the rate of 872,000 for 
the whole. In common with the cotton industries of the 
country generally, the property depreciated after the war of 
1812-15, ns indicated by the fact that Edward Carrington, 
the well-nown merchant and manufacturer of Providence, 
bought an interest of geven sixteenths for $2,100, which was 
at the rate of $48,000 for the whole property, a depreciation 
of one third in five years. 

John Waterman, whose personal record will be given else- 
whore, operated the mill under « lease for two years from 
January 1, 1821. Hoe became an owner of one sixth of the 

by deeds from Renben Langdon, for one thirtieth, 
dated April 14, 1821, and from Nathaniel Wheaton, for four 
thirtieths, dated December 28, 1821. He conveyed one half 
‘this interost, one twelfth of the whole, to Henry*P. Franklin, 
August 25, 1823. 

Tt has been statod that Ephraim Talbot, a merchant of 
Providence, became an owner of a small interest in December, 
1808. This interest he increased by subsequent purchases, 
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that of his elder brother, ho was apprenticed to the trade of 
2 millwright. That trade, both in England and America, 
involved at that time not only the construction and setting 
up of water-wheels and other wood mill-work, the heavy gears 
boing largely made of wood, but the general arrangement 
of the mills and machinery, including much which in later 
years came within the province of the mechanical engineer, 
‘This service, through the full term of apprenticeship, was a 
valuable preparation for the life-work of John Slater, as 2 
and manager of cotton-mills, 

‘When the first cotton factory, established by him, had been 
fin successful operation some ten years, Samuel Slater desired 
the cobperation and assistance of his younger brother, and, 
inviting him to come to this country, he suggested to him that 
he should spond some time in Manchester and Oldham, to 
gain information concerning the construction of machines, 
improved or newly introduced, since he himself left England. 
Among these machines, the knowledge of which John Slater 
OST OTE ia een dalled ah oped 

of Bolton le Moors in Lancashire, England, 
eer in 1779, but which had been introduced into 
use so slowly that, though some ten years had elapsed since 
the completion of the machine when Samuel Slater loft Eng- 
Tand, it had not come under his observation, so that, until the 
arrival of his brother, he had spun his filling, as well as the 
warp-yarns, on the Arkwright frames. 

Jobn Slater arrived in this country in 1803, and immediately 
entered into the employ of Almy, Brown & Slater at Paw- 
tucket. In 1806, it was decided to establish the cotton manu- 
facture in some new location, and, with a view to ascertaining 
where the most favorable location could be found, John Slater 
‘made several journeys on horseback. In one of these jour- 
neys, made in the northern part of the town of Smithfield, 
RL, through what was then almost a wildernoss, he came 
toa stream, then known by its Indian name, as the Monhegan 
River, being the southern branch of the Blackstone River. 
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‘Mr. Rogerson invited him to accompany him to Uxbridge, 
but did not seek to seeure his services, probably because 
his investment in the cotton-mill at Uxbridge was so recent. 
He also went with him to Slatersville, where he introduced 
him to John Slater. Mr. Gilmour proposed to build the 
machinery for weaving by power, and to ask nothing for his 
personal labor unless be should saceeed in putting the looms 
into successful operation. John Slater was very much in 
favor of accepting the proposition, but was overruled by his 
older brother, who manifested, in this matter at least, what, 
in the event, seemed to be an undue conservatixm. He may 
also have been somewhat disinclined to an experiment, which, 
even on the terms proposed by Mr. Gilmour, would be expen- 
sive, at a time when the prospects of domestic manufactures 
were very discouraging. Whatever was the controlling 
motive, it caused the loss to the firm of the honor of intro- 
dacing into Rhode Island a new departure in the cotton 
manufacture, second in importance only to that of the intro- 
duction of the Arkwright system of cotton machinery, Mr. 
Gilmour, however, was employed for a short time as a 
machinist at Slatersville, and then went to North Providence, 
where, as will be narrated in our aceount of the Lyman Mills, 
he carried his proposed experiment to a successful issue. 
‘The manufactory at Slatersville was suecessful during the 
first ten years of its operation, the machinery being increased 
before 1815 to five thousand one hundred and seventy 
spindles, the largest number operated at that time in any 
cotton manufactory in New England. It was under the 
immediate management of John Slater, and there was no 
change in the ownership till 1829, in which yoar, on the 15th 
of Angust, Samuel Slater sold to John Slater one third, and 
to William Almy and William Jenkins two thirds, of his 
interest, the firm style being changed to Almy, Brown & 
Slater. On the 22d of November, 1832, William Almy and 
William Jonkins sold an interest of one third of the whole 
property to John Slater for $80,000, and to Samuel Slater 
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undecided as to his future business career. He attained his 
majority at a time when the business of the country was ab 
one of its lowest periods of depression, and there was, in its 
immediate future prospects, little to encourage his enterprise 
or stir his ambition. In 1839, he made a voyage to the West 
Tndia Islands, as the companion of his cousin John, third son 
of Samuel Slater, whose impaired health led him to seek re- 
cuperation in the sea voyage and a residence of some months 
in a tropical region. The hope for this was not realized, and 
the cousins returned to Providence, John Slater being very 
low, and dying soon after his return in 1840, William S, 
Slater then entered his father’s office in Providence, beginning 
there his mercantile training for the business of his future life. 

Immediately on the death of their father, the brothers 
formed a copartnership and, under the style of J. & W. 
Slater, operated the mills at Jewett City and Hopeville, which 
were the property of Jobn Slater, separately from his brother 
Samuel. The mills at Slatersville in which both brothers were 
interested, at the time of the death of John Slater, had been 
leased to A. D. & M. B. Lockwood, the senior partner of that 
firm having been the superintendent of the mill since Febru- 
ary 1, 1882, and managing agent since February 1, 1835. 

In 1845, having sold the mill at Hopoville, Conn., J. & W. 
Slater erected a cotton-mill at Slatersville, in immediate 
proximity to the old mills, which was placed under the por 
sonal management of William S. Slater, who also continued 
in charge of the Providence office of the Slatersville Mills. 
Tn 1848, on the Ist of July, they purchased the interest in 
the property belonging to the estate of Samuel Slater; and, 
on the expiration of the lease to the Mesars. Lockwood in the 
spring of 1853, they thoroughly renovated the mills, replacing 
the old equipment by new machinery, embracing all the im- 
provements whieh had then been made. William S. Slater 
now assumed the general management of the mills at Slaters- 
Yille, his partner and older brother devoting his personal 
Attention to the property of the firm at Jewett City, Conn. 
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Tn 1872, on the Ist of October, the partnership of J. & 
W. Slater was dissolved. From that time till his death, 
William S. Slater owned and operated the Slateraville Mills, 
having also large investments in other enterprises. In 1862, 
he was one of the active promoters of the organization of the 
Burnside Rifle Company, and on its reorganization in 1886 
Gn consequence of the diminished demand for its product, 
both by the termination of the civil war and by the introduc 
tion of rifles superior to the Burnside Rifle), as the Rhode 
Island Locomotive Works, he increased his investment in 
the company and ultimately accepted, as its president and 
treasurer, the chief responsibility of its operations, Its rapid 
development to a leading position among the various estab 
lishments in the country, engaged in the same industry, was 
largely due to the able discharge of his duties ; while the main- 
tenance of its credit in the financial erisis of 1873, especially 
affecting the railroad corporations, which were its ous— 
tomers, — many large orders for nearly completed work being—— 
countermanded, and large payments already due being de—— 
layed,— and during the years which elapsed before the 
restoration of mercantile confidence and the general revivaoa 
of business, was due chiefly to his courage and energy, ant 
to tho high credit which many years of tried integrity anowel 
honorable success had gained for him. ‘This credit be pledged 
to the utmost needs of the company, not only carrying Get 
through the crisis, but maintaining the works in unimpaired 
efficiency, so that it was ready to meet the returning tide <of 
prosperity and renewed activity in the general business <of 
the country. 

He was a director and for six years president of the Prow? 
dence and Woreester Railroad Company, the treasurer of 
the American Wood Paper Company, and a director it 
various other industrial and financial corporations. The 
Providence Journal justly said of him that “in a variety of 
ways he was identified with the industrial and financial 
interests of the country, and few, if any, among us have doot 
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more than be to give character to the secular industry of 
Rhode Island.” Though possessed of large wealth, of the 
best social position, of native dignity, and accustomed to the 
deference usually paid to such facts and traits, he was wholly 
free from the hauteur sometimes manifested by gontlemen of 
similar position, Frank, genial, and courteous with his 
equals, ho was kindly and affable to all, Simple in his tastes 
and enjoying rural life, he spent the larger part of each year 
in the quiet village where he was born, and where are the 
mills founded, more than fourscore years ago, by his father, 
and with which were associated the pleasant memories of his 
boyhood and of his earliest business activity. In the winter 
season, he occupied hia residence in the city of Providence, 
which had been the mansion of Hon, John Whipple, whose 
daughter, Harriet Morris Whipple, he married December 7, 
1842. John Whipple was a lawyer, among the most eminent 
of his profession in the annals of the Rhode Island Bar, en- 
joying a lucrative practice in the courts of the State, and of 
‘the United States, and gifted with eloquence which enabled 
him to address popular assemblies with great effect. Mrs. 
‘Slater died in 1855. Of their five children, three survive, — 
a son, John Whipple, and two danghters, Elizabeth Ives, who 
married Alfred A. Reed, and Helen Morris, who married 
Rufus Waterman. Inheriting from his father not only capital, 
which was the basis of much larger accumulation, but a name 
which was the synonym of the highest integrity, and allied by 
qmarriage with one of Rhode Island's noblest sons, William S. 
Slater was ambitious to sustain the reputation and prestige of 
both families. To this end he wrought well, and was trusted, 
honored, and successful. He died May 28, 1882. 

His only son, John Whipple Slater, succeeded him in the 
ownership and management of the Slatersville Mills. 
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wick. The land was bought, October 14, 1805, of James 
Greene, of Warwick, the agent and manager of the Warwick 

Mill since the commencement of its operations in 
1794, and conrprised about nine acres in Coventry, and about 
two acres and twenty-two rods in Warwick. 

Articles of agreement were executed and signed at Coventry, 
October 22, 1805, of which the more important were the 
following: — 

“1. That the subscribers, to-wit, James Burrill, Jr, Richard 
Jackson, Jr Nathan W. Jackson, Richard Anthony, William 
Anthony, John K. Pitman, William Valentine, and Samuel Arnold, 
‘agree to enter into the manufacture of Cotton and to erect a Mill or 
‘Mills, with other necessary Buildings, Machinery, and Apparatus, 
and to supply the same with sufficient Materials, Stock, and Labour, 

“2. That the capital stock of the concern shall be increased from 
‘time to time until the same shall amount to a som not lees than 
‘Thirty Thousand Dollars and that until the stock, or the whole 
amount, advanced or accumulated by Profits shall amount to said 
sum of Thirty ‘Thousand Dollars, there shall be no dividends or 

of Profits made among tho concorn. 

“3. That this Concern or Connoxion in Business shall continue for 
the term of Ten Yenrs from the first day of Jannary next. 

“4, ‘Te is agreed that the subscribers, their heirs and assigns, 
‘owners of any of tho shares aforesaid, or any part thereof, shall not 
‘ce direetly or indirestly interested or concerned in any other Manu- 
factory of Cotton, or in the direction or agenoy thereof, daring the 
time which be or they shall be interested or concerned in the Manu- 
factory, hereby agroed to be set up. 

“6, Tt ia also agroed that the concern shall always be holden in 
sixteenths, of which Jamos Burrill, Jr., holds three; Nathan W. 
Jackson, two; Richard Jackson, Jr., two; Richard Anthony, two; 
William Anthony, two; John K. Pitman, two; William Valentino, 
two; and Samuel Arnold, one.”” 

‘On the same day an agreement was made by and between 
Richard Jackson, Jr., Nathan W. Jackson, Richard Anthony, 
John K. Pitman, William Valentine, Samuel Arnold and 
James Burrill, Jr., on the one: part and William Anthony on 
the other part, witnessing : — 
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per cent, “ton the cost of all cotton and other goods so pur. 
chased for the use of said company, also two and a half per 
cent. on the amount of money and other proceeds received 
for cotton yarn and cotton cloths so disposed of by him, 
the said Samuel, they, the parties of the first part, reserving 
to themselves the privilege of retailing cotton yarn and catton 
cloths at their store, to be kept by said company at their 
Manafactory in Coventry.” It was also “ agreed that the 
said Samuel should have the privilege of retailing said catton 
yarn and cotton cloths in Providence on his own account, he 
to account to said company for the amount which he may so 

prices, but to charge no commission on 
the amount he may so retail.” It was provided that if the 
company should erect and employ more than one thousand 
spindles, he should “have the two and a half per cent. com- 
mission aforesaid on all purchases of cotton and sales of yarn 
necessary to keep in employ the said one thousand spindles, 
and one and a quarter per cent. commission on all purchases 
‘of eotton and sales of yarn necessary to keep in employ all 
Spindles which ‘said company shall, at any time hereafter 
erect, more than the one thousand aforesnid."”” 

We have authentic information as to the commencement of 
operations in tho mill, in the following extract from a letter 
of Perex Peck, who was employed as a machinist in building 
the first machines for the company, published in the “ Trans- 
actions of the Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement 
of Domestic Industry ” for 1864, pp. 79, 80: — 


We built and completed some cards, drawing, roping, and two 
Spinning framox of seventy-two spindles each, and the necessary 
Apparatus for operating it, This little handful of machinery was 
put into the mill, a4 soon as it was ready to receive it, and put in 
operation in the summer of 1806, ‘The company continued making 
additions, and during the winter of 1807, we built for them a mule 
of two hundred and twenty-eight spindles, and two throstle-frames 
of sighty-four spindles each, under the direction of Samuel Ogden, 
from England.” 





(a 


somewhat from those directed by the vote, but affording an 
area, in square feet, about the same or slightly increased. 
Tho length was one hundred and twenty-two feet, six inches, 
was six stories in height, the lower two stories being of stone 
and the upper four of wood. It is not known now whether 
it was carried to its full height at the beginning. When 
finished it was said to be the highest building in the State, 
and attracted many visitors on that account, 

Tastallments to the amount of $3,832.50 on each share, in 
the aggregate $61,640, were paid on or prior to January 26, 
1809, the last amount of #100 being paid on that date. 

At « meeting of the company, August 12, 1812, it was 
voted “that Richard Anthony be directed to erect twelve 
looms and procure suitable persons to weave in them and set 
them at work in the new factory at Coventry.” It was also 
voted “ that said Anthony be directed to use every exertion 
to prepare for colouring the yarn, wanting to be coloured, 
asa. 
‘to superintend said dyein; 

SOPOT asia ia cides at w nesting of the som pai 
held March 18, 1813, of “One Thousand Dollars a share,” 
about twenty-six per cent. on the capital. 

Tt was voted, July 27, 1814, “that Richard Anthony be 
and heis hereby directed to procure material and erect « dam 
‘on the privilege, lately purchased from James D’ Wolf. That 
said dam be erected on the rock that crosses the river, a little 
sbove the old forge and as high as it can be made, not to 
interfere with our privilege above.” 

‘The term of ten years, for which the company was organ- 
ized, being about to expire on January 1, 1816, new articles 
‘of agreement were made and executed December 12, 1815, 
whereby it was agreed “ that the said concern, or connexion in 
business, shall continue from the expiration of the former 
articles, for the full term of ten years, that is to say, until the 
first day of January, 1826.” All the parties to the original 
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company’s business unless he can have the same compensation 
for doing the same as he has heretofore had, which the com- 
pany are unwilling to pay him, voted, that William Anthony 
take the whole superintendence of the company’s business in 
Coventry, and that they will allow him, during the time he is 
employed, at the rate of Four Hundred Dollars a year.” 
This diminution of his salary, of one hundred dollars a year, 
was deemed necessary by the condition of the times, and, with 
the other votes passed carlier in the same year, is an indica- 
tion that the business of the company, in common with other 
similar concerns throughout the country, had suffered greatly 
by the circumstances of trade immediately subsequent to the 
war of 1812-15. 

Early in 1817 the prospects of the busiuess seem to have been 
more encouraging, arrangements being made for an increase 
of machinery, in accordance with the following vote, adopted 
May 10, 1817: — 


“ Voted that William Anthony be directod to procure a warping- 
machine, a dressing-machine, and a namber of waterlooms, not 
‘exceeding six, on the most approved plan now in nse, and to make 
all the necessary arrangements for putting them in operation at the 
‘company's mill in Coventry, as speedily as possible." 


Perez Peck has been spoken of already, as having built 
‘the first machinery for the Coventry Manufactaring Company. 
‘He commenced in 1810, with his brother, in a shop built for 
and rented to them by the company, the manufacture of 
cotton machinery which was continued about forty years. In 
his letter, previously quoted, he says that he “went to see the 
Gilmour powerlooms at Judge Lyman’s factory before any 
swere finished, and immediately commenced finishing some for 
the Coventry Company.” It was an illustration of the enter- 
prise of the company that they wore disposed, at this carly 
Period after the successful starting of the powerloom by , 
William Gilmour in the Lyman Mills in North Providence, 
KL, on tho model of which those put in operation at 
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low rate of compensation for services at that period, but the 


the two or three years immediately succeeding the war with 
Great Britain, 1812-15, had been a successful and profitable 
concern, 

At the annual meeting, December 26, 1825, the articles of 

were renewed for ten years from January 21, 
1826. There is no noteworthy event referred to in the records 
till the annual meeting, December 29, 1837, when it was 
stated that insurance had been placed on the West Mill, 
erected in 1805-6, to the amount of $18,000, on the East Mill, 
erected in 1810, of $25,000, and on the Machine Shop, of 
22,000, an aggregate amount of $45,000, which did not 
probably cover the whole value of the mills, but is of interest 
aus an indication of it. 

‘On the 13th of January, 1845, on account of severe indis- 
position, William Anthony declined retlection as Agent. Hix 
term of faithful and efficient service, which was confined to 
the management of the mills at Coventry, had then exceeded 
thirty-nine years. His appointment was made October 21, 
1806, his active service commencing January 1, 1806, He 
died May 17, 1845, He was succeeded in his office of resi- 
dent agent by his son, James G. Anthony, whose salary was 
fixed at $1,250. The vote, appointing him agent, imposed on 
him the management of the business both at the mills and in 
Providence. 

In the records of a meeting held July 2, 1845, the style of 
the firm is given as the “ Coventry Company.” The partners 
at that time were Lanreston Hall, ten shares; John G. and 
Henry B. Anthony, nine shares; William S. Burgess, three ; 
Samuel B. Harris, Mary Jackson, Elisha Harris, and 
William T. Dorrance, one each. There are no records from 
that date until July 26, 1857, when a proposition was made 
for a reorganization of the company. The following persons 
Proposed to take its property real and personal, provided the 
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machinery. The erection of the mill was commenced the 
ensuing spring. The building, which is of stone, three hun- 
dred and sixtoon feet long, eighty feet wide and five stories 
high as to the main stracture, and having an extension east- 
ward of fifty feet, and one westward of fifty-four feet in 
length, and of the same width as the central portion, but with 
a height of only three stories, was completed and put into 
operation in 1874. Teas Guise Great Goseesaca 
and twenty-four spindles, the water-power being furnished by 
two tarbine wheels, with auxiliary steam power furnished by! 
two engines of five hundred horse-powor. This building hav- 
ing been finished, the throe upper stories of the mill, erectod 
in 1810, were taken down, leaving the three lower stories of 
stone, which, being roofed over, form a substantial structure 
which is used as a storehouse. The original mill of 1805 
is not in existence, 

Resolved Waterman having resigned the presidency of the 
‘company in the spring of 1875, on account of advanced age, 
(Cyrus Harris was elected president pro tem., March 17, 1876. 
‘The same gentleman was elected president at the annual 
meeting, January 18, 1877, and held the office till the annual 
meeting held January 18, 1883, when Honry W. Gardner 
‘was elected to the office, On tho 20th of September, 1888, 
Stephen Harris resigned tho office of treasurer, and Royal C. 
‘Daft was elected, and has held the office until the present 
time. At the annual meeting, January 17, 1889, Rathbone 
Gardner was elected president, the office having been made 
vacant by the death of his father, Henry W. Gardner. 

_ Dhe management of the mills has been in the hands of John 
Warner for some twenty years, with the responsibility usually 
evolved on the resident agent, having the dosignation simply 
of “superintendent,” in which capacity he entered the service 
af the company in 1865. He was preceded in that office by 
Albert R. Ficld, appointed in 1860. ‘The first superintendent 
*£ the company, Job Harkness, appointed in 1510, held the 
sffice for the remarkable period of a full half-contury, till 1860, 
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necticut. On the 26th of September, 1793, he sent an ad- 
vertisoment to the Providence Gazette, beginning with the 
following words: — 


“ Being stricken in years and past labor, and having a desire to 
lead « more peaceable and retired life, is now to be sold and pntored 
upon, the easuing spring, the noted inheritance of Benjamin Cargill, 
of Pomfret, situated on Quinobaug River, containing five hundred 
acres of land, ... together with houses and barns, o smith-shop, 
with two trip-hammer for scythe making, a ssw-mill, fulling-mill, 
malt-honse and gin-distillery ; also a gristamill, having three pairs of 
stones, under one roof, . . . The above works are built in the best 
manner.” 


‘The property included land on both sides of the Quinebang 
River, now occupied by cotton and woolen factories, from the 
Ballou and Powhatan Mills to below the Monohansett Mill. 
No purchaser of the property was secured till 1798. On 
the 26th of June of that year, Benjamin Cargill sold to Major 
Moses Arnold, of Warwick, R. L, and John Harris of 
Cranston, R. L, seventy-five acres of land in Pomfret. This 
conveyance included the site of the old fulling-mill and of the 
other mills and shops, which had been known for more than 
thirty years as “Cargill's Mills.” On the same date, Mr. 
Cargill sold to the same parties four hundred and twenty-five 
actes of land in Thompson and Killingly, on the eastern side 
of the Quinebaug River. These two conveyances covered the 
whole property referred to in the advertisement of 1793. 
‘On the first of April, 1800, Moses Arnold conveyed his 
interest in both purchases to Jeremiah and Nehemiah Knight, 
of Cranston, R. 1.; Nehemiah receiving two thirds of the 
interest, or one third of the whole property, and Jeremiah, 
‘one third of the interest, or one sixth of the whole property. 
On the third of March, 1801, John Harris sold to his son, 
George, one third of his interest, or one sixth of the whole. 
On the first of June, 1801, Nehemiah Knight conveyed to 
his sons, Daniel and Nehemiah, Jr., one half of the Cargill 
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should unite their interests. An agreement was at once made 
to form a company, and to make such additional purchases as 
should secure the whole water-power of the Quinebaag River, 
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four hundred and twenty-five acres on the east side of the 
Quloshang’ River, then within the limits of Thompson and 
‘Killingly. 


brothers in East Hartford, now North Manchester, and oper- 
tated for seventy years, from 1819 to 1889, by the Union 

an Company; the third in 1795, by Richard 
(Crosby at Suffield, in operation till 1815; the fourth in 1802, 
by John Warburton, in North Bolton, now Vernon, on the 
site of the present mills of Talcott Brothers, and operated by 

fr. Warburton till 1815, when it was sold to Thomas Bull 
jaf Hartford, and changed to» satinet mill; and the fifth in 
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vicinity, to be woven into cloth for their own use, or was _ 
given out to be woven on account of the company. Under 
the able administration of Smith Wilkinson, the Pomfret 
Cotton Factory, as it was called, was an exceptionally success- 
ful enterprise from the beginning, passing, without embarrass 
ment, through the financial crises of 1816, 1829, and 1837, 
which affected so seriously, and in many cases ruinously, the 
cotton industries of New England. 

A large additional purchase of land in the vicinity of 
Bandy's Falls was made by James Rhodes, December 18, 
1813, and on the 8d of the ensuing March, he transferred an 
interest of three fourths of it to his partners in the company, 
in the proportions which they severally held of the stock. 
Various changes were made in the ownership prior to Octo 
ber 80, 1895, at which time Smith Wilkinson had become 
the owner of eleven twenticths, or a controlling interest, 
William Wilkinson of four twenticths, and James Rhodes 
retained his original interest of one fourth or five twentieths. 

Tn 1823, a new mill was erected of stone, ninety feet long, 
thirty fect wide, with four main stories, a basement, and attic. 
A deed of September 8, 1852, showed that the machinery of 
the two mills then consisted of nine mules, having sixteen 
Inmdred and twenty spindles, twenty-four throstle-frames 
(sixteen hundred and thirty-two spindles), three Taunton 
speeders, six grand and belted speeders (one hundred and 
fifty-two spindles), seventy-six power-looms, three warpers, 
three dressers, three spoolers, one picker, etc. 

On the 30th of October, 1835, a division of the property 
‘was made, Mr. Rhodes receiving the original mill of wood, 
and the Messrs. Wilkinson receiving the stone mill, an equi- 
table division of the remaining property being also made. 
‘The two establishments were operated by separate proprietors 
for forty years, being reunited in 1875, as the property of 
the Putnam Woolen Company. 

‘The stone mill, having become by the division of October 
‘80, 1835, the property of Smith and William Wilkinson, was 
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our sketch of the Ashland Manufacturing Company. The 
Messrs. Dorrance continued running the mill till the early 
sutumm of 1855. The old mill of wood had been burned in 
the mean time, and a larger mill of brick had been erected. 
On the 19th of September, 1855, Tally Dorrance and his 
wife sold the property to Joseph F. Eaton of Putnam. It 
next passed, by legal process, into the hands of Asa Cutler, 
of Putnam, who sold it, June 22, 1858, to Andrew J. Currier, 
of Norwich, Conn., who on the 8th of April, 1862, sold it to 
Frederic W. G. Jones, of Boston, Mass. Mr. Jones sold 
the property to Earl P, Mason, of Providence, R. L., July 11, 
1864. On the 20th of March, 1869, Michael Moriarty pur- 
chased the mill, and operated it nearly six years, under the 
name of the Saxon Woolen Company. On the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1875, Mr. Moriarty sold it to Mr. Mason, who imme- 
diately leased it to Mr. Moriarty and Frank D, Sayles, son 
of Sabin L. Sayles, the wellknown manufacturer of Killingly, 
Conn. They operated it till after the death of Earl P. 
Mason, when, on the Lith of November, 1879, the heirs of 
Mr. Mason sold it to the Putnam Woolen Company. 


‘THE SCHOLFIELD MANUFACTORY, Stonington, Conn, 


‘The early record of John Scholfield and his brother Arthur, 
as the pioncers of the woolen manufacture according to the 
improved English methods in this country, first at Byfield, 
Mass., and afterward at Montville, Conn., has been given. 
In our sketch of the industry, established by them in the 
latter town, it is stated that John Scholficld, Jeaving his sons, 
James and Thomas, in charge of his business there, went in 
1806, to the town of Stonington, Conn., and there established 
similar industry. In tho town clerk's office of Stonington 
adeod is recorded by which Jonathan Nichols, of Warwick, 
R. 1, conveyed to John Scholficld, of Montville, Conn., for 
31,440, January 25, 1806, « lot of land on Pawcatuck River, 
containing nine acres, This land was in the eastern part of 
‘Stonington, in what is now known as Stillmanville. 
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TAUNTON COTTON MILL, Teanton, Mass. 


‘The earliest attempt to manufacture cotton yarns in Taun- 
ton, Mass., was made in the year 1806. At that time Samuel 
Fales and Samuel Leonard owned a slitting-mill at a privilege 
a short distance east of “Taunton Green” at what is now the 
junction of Hill and Weir Streets. ‘This mill had been 
owned by Messrs, Leonard and Fales since 1797, in which 
year, on the 8th and 28th of February, they purchased from 
Simeon, Joseph, and James Tisdale the privilege and build- 
ings upon it, including besides the slitting-nill, a fulling-mill 
or clothier's shop, On the 15th of February, 1806, they 
conveyed, each of them, one eighth of the mill and privilege 
to Silas Shepard, and the three, entering into partnership, 
commenced at once the erection of a mill kuown, for many 
years, as the “Green Mill,” the business being under the 
personal management of Mr. Shepard. That the erection 
of the mill was commenced at once appears from a deed 
dated July 11, 1806, by which Samuel Leonard sold one half 
of his interest in the land and privilege to Samuel Crocker. 
‘The deseription of the premises in this deed says * whereon 
the cotton manufactory is now building.” Silas Shepard 
had removed to Taunton from Wrentham, Mass., for the 
purpose of starting the new enterprise, having learned the 
‘business of cotton manufacturing in the factory of his father, 
Benjamin Shepard, the record of which has already been 
given. 

Tho property was held after July 11, 1806, till Septem. 
her, 1820, by the four parties named above, Samuel Fales 
owning three eighths, Silas Shepard one fourth, Samuel 
Leonard and Samuel Crocker three sixteenths each. The 
‘mill was simply a spinning-mill for some twelve years. In 
1818, power-looms of the Gilmour pattern were introduced, 
and the manufacture of checks, ginghams, and tickings, was 
commenced. Mr. Shepard was not only a skillful cotton 
manufactarer but an ingenious mechanic, and during his 
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connection with the “Green Mill” he invented several ma- 
chines, one or two of which proved very effective. This was 
especially the fact concerning the winding machine, patented 
October 14, 1816. The power-loom, which was the joint 
invention of Mr. Shepard and of John Thorpe, then of Taun- 

ton, afterwards of Providence, patented July 25, 1816, was 

not a success, being brought into competition with the “ Sootch 
Loom,” so called, introduced into this country by William 
Gilmour, and which was the result of numerous 

begun in England by Rev. Dr. Edmund Cartwright in 1786, 

and continued for twenty-five years or more by him and 
others in England and Scotland, and which had become so 
effective that it was not superseded for many years in this 
country by other power looms, some of its emential features 
being retained till the present time, In addition to the 
management of the cotton-mill for himself and his 

the business being transacted under the style of the Tauntoa =, 
Cotton Mill,” Mr. Shepard also carried on a machineshop on 
his own account, whether in a separate building or in a part == 
of the “Green Mill” is not known. It is probable that itoum 
was in the latter building, as it was usual, in the early history 
of the cotton manufacture in this country, to devote = portions 
of the mill, in most cases the basement, to the construction ofl 
new, and the repairs of old, machinery. In the case of Mr—_ 
Shepard it was probably the fact that, having invented certaimes 
improved machines for facilitating the business of the mili, 
under his charge, and having patented thom, he was induced 
to construct similar machines for other cotton manufacturers, 
developing, in this manner, an independent business as a 
builder of cotton machinery. 

In 1820, on the 24th of September, he sold his interest a 
the Taunton Cotton Mill to his partners, Samuel Fales being. 
after that conveyance, the owner of one half, and Samp 
Leonard and Samuel Crocker of one fourth, each, of the mill 
From that time, perhaps for some one or two years previoailfy 
Mr, Shepard was the manager of the Hopewell Cotton Mil, 
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erected in 1817 and 1818 by Charles Richmond, and con- 
tinued in that position till 1827, when he purchased land and 
@ mill privilege in the northwestern part of Taunton, some 
four miles distant from * The Green,” the locality being now 
known as Oakland, where he erected @ cotton-mill, owned 
wholly by himself, and to the management of which he de- 
voted the remainder of his active business life. 

‘The Taunton Cotton Mill continued in the hands of Messrs. 
Fales, Leonard and Crocker until 1826, except that, on the 
decease of the two first-named gentlemen, their interests 
descended to their heirs, and that the heirs of Samuel Fales 
conveyed to James L. Hodges, of Taunton, August 18, 1823, 
‘one quarter of their interest, or one eighth of the whole mill. 
‘Between the 80th of August, 1826, and January 22, 1828, the 
owners of the mill had severally conveyed all their interests 
in it to the Taunton Manufacturing Company. That corpora- 
tion, soon after ite organization, February 26, 1823, built 
large brick mill on a mill-privilege next above that of the 
Taunton Cotton Mill, and about a quarter of a mile distant 
from it. This mill was erected for the purpose of bleaching 
and! printing cotton cloth. It had commenced operations 
before the close of 1823. as appears from the following extract 
from the Tannton Reporter of December 8, 1823 : — 


“Wo have seen » sample of calico, made at the now bleaching 
‘and calico printing establishment in this town, belonging to Mossra. 
‘Crocker, Richmond, and Otis. ‘This establishment is designed to be 
on a scale considerably extensive, and will not be in complete 
“operation short of two or three months.” 

‘ 


The above statement is slightly inaccurate as to the names 
of the owners of the establishment. Samuel Crocker and 
Charles Richmond, and Harrison Gray Otis, of Boston, were 
the projectors and largest stockholders of the Taunton Manu- 
facturing Company, and, at that time, their names were 

P more familiar to the residents of Taunton, as 
owners of the property, than that of the corporation which 
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they had organized, and in which was the legal tile to the 
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some four years so that room was needed 
of the mill which bad been especially built for the purpose. 
To meet this demand, the purchase of the Taunton Cotton 
‘Mill way made, the last deed being dated Junnary 22, 1823, 
and the mill became an appendage of the larger brick mill, 


To the spring of 1888, it was determined by the Tannton 
Manufacturing Company to discontinue the bleachery and 
print-works, as a department of its business, and on the Sist 
of May of that year, it sold both establishments to the 
Bristol Print Works, a corporation organized pea Sida 
stockholders of the Taunton Manofactaring Company and 
chartered by the Legislature of Massachusetts, February 20, 
1833. 

The Bristol Print Works operated both establishments till 
July, 1844. On the 30th of that month the property was sold 
to Samuel L., William A., and George A. Crocker of Taun- 
ton, nnd Royal A. Crafts, of Bostou. They, an the 3d of 
July, 1845, conveyed it to the Bristol Printing Company, 
a joint-stock corporation, organized in that year. sates 
pany also used both establishments for 
cloth, continuing till the spring of 1847. On the 28d of April 
of that year the Lower Print Works —the old Taunton 
Cotton Mill — was sold to the Taunton Paper 
Company, which, for more than twenty years used the build. 
ing as « bleachery for their paper. That company sold the 
mill, October 25, 1867, to the Taunton Copper Manufacturing 
Company. The building was soon afterwards removed, the 
tall brick chimney alone remaining for several years, as a mon- 
ument of the old works, and it, also, was taken down fn 1885. 

The site of the “Green Mill,” so called usually by the 
residents of the town, from ite color, pea-greén, or from its 
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proximity to the public common, which was called, from a 
very early date in the history of the town, by its residents, 
“The Green” and by those of the neighboring towns “Taun- 
ton Green,” was on the west side of the road, now known 
as Weir Street, and on the north side of Mill River, near 


SWANSEA COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Swanyoa, Mass, 

One of the early cotton mills, erected in the same year with 
the “ Green Mill” at Taunton, Mass., was the Swansea Cotton 
Manufactory. This establishment is of especial interest, as it 
may properly be considered the pioneer of the great cotton 
industries of Fall River, the largest subscriber to the original 


At the beginning of 1806, Dexter Wheeler, who was by 
trade a blacksmith, was the owner of a farm having on ita 
blacksmith’s shop, a grist-mill, and a mill-privilege on Lee's 
River, a small stream which, taking its rise in Rehoboth, 
Mass., flows southerly into Mount Hope Bay. He sold, 
Febraary 1, 1806, one half of the farm, buildings, and mill- 
privilege to his brother, Nathaniel Whoclor, also a blacksmith, 
Mosars. Wheeler sold an interost of ono third in “one acre 
land, grist-mill and mill-privilege” to Sebray Lawton, 
ityled in the deed “ gentleman" probably because, enjoying 
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engaged in the superintendence or agency of cotton mannu- 
factories till his retirement from active business, at the 
age of seventy-five years, and during that period of nearly 
forty years was a very prominent man in the industry, with 
whieh, also, his descendants in three generations have been 
identified, with a most honorable repntation for ability and 
snecess. 

‘The business was carried on under the sole management of 
Friend Chace, until 1818. In 1814, it was organized a3 a 
corporation under the style of the Swansea Cotton Manu- 

_ facturing Company. At that time but one, Oliver Chace, 
of the four persons who were concerned in the commencement 
of operations, remained as a stockholder. James Maxwell, of 
Warren, R. L, had become the owner of an interest of one 
fifth by purchase, November 28, 1807, the price paid, 
$1,400, indicating that about $2,000 had been spent on the 

daring the first year, most of that amount, if not all 
of it, being for machinery. At this tine Nathaniel Whoeler 
had removed to the vieinity of the factory, probably for the 
purpose of assuming a relation to the business. He sold his 
interest, one half of it, March 7, 1811, to James Driscoll, of 
Warren, R. L., and the other half, January 12, 1813, to John 
Martin, of Swansea. Dexter Wheeler had sold one fourth of 
his interest, December 12, 1811, to Joseph Buffington, of 
Swansea, and on the 20th of the same month, one fourth to 
Benjamin Buffington, of Somorset, Mass., and probably about 
the same time, one fourth to William Mason, of Swansea, 
and his remaining interest to some other of the later stock- 
holders. There is, however, no record of these two couvey- 
ances, but that they were made there is no doubt, and proba- 
bly as early as 1813, in which year Dexter Wheeler devoted 
his capital and labor to the foundation of the Fall River 
Manufactory in the village of Troy, Mass., now Fall River, 
memoving thither for that purpose. Sebray Lawton sold his 
eatire interest, January 12, 1813, to Oliver Chace, James 
Maxwell, and James Driscoll. They, on the 21st of February, 
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1813, sold ono fourth of this interest, one twentieth of the 
whole property, to Joseph G. Lather, of Swansea, 

Oliver Chace resigned the agency of the Swansea Cotton 
Manufacturing Company eurly in 1813, and entered into an 
agrocment with Nathaniel Wheeler and otbers for the organ- 
ization of a company for the cotton manufaeture in the village 
of Troy, now Fall River, Mass,, the meeting for which pur. 
pose was held March 8, 1813. He removed at once to that 
place to superintend the erection of its first factory, which was 
completed and went into operation the ensuing November. 
Its record will be given horoafter. 

His successor, it is belioved, was Joseph G. Luther, who was 
certainly the resident agont, July T, 1818, as appears from a = 
document of that date on record. As the parchase, by Mr. - 
Luther, of an interest of one twentieth was made in part = 
from Oliver Chace, there is little doubt that he made it with 2 
reference to assuming the office vacated by Mr. Chace. 

A document, dated November 2, 1816, shows that, on that  <#t 
date, the company consisted of James Maxwell and James =e5 
Driscoll of Warren, R. L, Oliver Chaco of Troy, Mas, ——, 
John Martin, William Mason, Benjamin Buffington, Joseph i 
Buffington and Josoph G, Luther, all of Swansea, the original 1 
proprictors except Oliver Chace having sold their interests in =m 
the company. The stock was divided at that time into twenty “WEY 
shares, of which James Maxwell and James Driscoll, of War- —— 
ron, R, I, held, each of them, six, Oliver Chnee, of Troy, = 
Mass., held threo, John Martin, William Mason, Benjamin «=m 
and Joseph Buffington, and Joseph G. Luther, all of Swanses, 2, 
Maass., held, each of them, one share. 

Thomas E. Warning was resident agent aa early as Feb—<> 
ruary 6, 1880, and probably oven as early as January, 1825 <2) 
as on the 14th day of that month he purchased one share oil 
James Driscoll. From that date till 1842 he purchased thaws 
interests of the other different owners as he had 

‘The following extract from the “Fall River Monitor” om_t 
June 30, 1838, shows that the mill was burned, June 23, 1S 







“On Ssturday evening last, the Swansea Cotton 
situated in Swansea, was wholly destroyed by fire. The fire is 
wapposed to have originated from a defective chimney, and was not 
discovered until nearly the whole roof was on fire, whon every 
effort to extinguish it proved ineffectual. Tho establishment was 
owned by Mr. Warning of Swansea, and Messrs. Maxwell and 
Driscoll of Warren. The loss is estimated at $10,000, Insurance, 
$6,000, The factory was built in 1806.” 


‘Besides Messrs. Warning, Maxwell, and Driscoll, who aro 
named as owners, Benjamin Buffington owned an interest of 
one twentieth, and the heirs of Joseph Buffington an interest 
‘of one fortieth of the property. Thomas 1. Warning pur- 
chased the interest of Jamos Driscoll, October 11, 1838; that 
of the heirs of James Maxwell, December 17, 1838; that of 
Beajamin Buffington, January 5, 1840; and that of the heirs 
of Joseph Buffington, January 10, 1842. 

‘The intention of Mr. Warning in making these purchases 
isnot apparent. It may have been to rebuild the mill ata 
favorable time. Tf such was his intention, he did not carey 
it ont, and the mill was not rebuilt, 


WARWICK MANUPACTURING COMPANY, Warwick, R. I. 
‘The record of the first cotton-mill within the limits of 
‘Warwick, R. T., the second in the State, established in 1794, 
has been given (pp. 213-219). In the year 1807 the propri- 
etors of that establishment except William Potter, togother 
with Gideon Greone, Jr., engaged in a still larger enterprise, 
‘the site of the new mill being on the opposite or eastern side 
‘of the river and just below that of the old mill of 1794, the 
‘power being derived from the same mill-privilege. In 1805, 
Seeflia)#einst Five, Alay & rows bocgne fron Job Greens 
‘the Jand, just referred to, and with it the land on which 
‘stood the old grist-mill of Job Greene, which he had continued 
| to operate during the ten years sinco his conveyance of the 
and, on the mame side of the river and just above said grist 

mill, for the erection of the cotton-mill of 1794. 
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wholesale, at fram thirty-three to fifty-five cents per yard; 
cotton stripes from thirty-three to forty cents; and bed-tickings 
from seventy to seventy-five cents. The company also oper- 
ated hand-looms in the basement of their factory-store, a 
building still standing, opposite the mill of Enos Lapham, 
‘Ther: was no material change during the war of 1812-15 
in the operations of the mill, which were very successful, the 
increased demand for domestic goods, consequent on the entire 
suspension of trade with England, stimulating the activity of 
textile manufacturers throughout the country. The facilities 
of the Warwick Manufacturing Company were increased, just 
before the war, by the change into a cotton-mill of the build- 
ing owned by the company on the west side of the river, 
which hus been described ax devoted to a variety of industries, 
with tenements in the second story. The spindles were 
probably increased at that time to twenty-seven hundred, 
which was the number in November, 1815, 
The Warwick Manufacturing Company shared with the 
textile industries thronghout the country in the depression — 
in many instances the suspension and even the final cessa- 
tion — of business, consequent on the immense importation of 


yarns and fabrics. This condition of things continued as to’ 


| most of the eotton-mills for two or three years. The tariff of 
1816 soon began to counteract the influx of foreign goods, 


| while the cost of production was much diminished by the 


i 


introduction of the power-loom in many of the eottan factories 
of the country within five years after the war. On the re- 
vival of business the mills of the Warwick Manufacturing 
| Company were pat in fll operation, the two concerns at 

distinct in their organization and the 
[Sestak tate afar, thoogh thron quarters of the stock of 
- the Warwick Spinning Mill and fifteen sixteenths of the stock 
Warwick Manufacturing Company were held by the 


sme 
- Early in the fall of 1821 it was decided to unite the two 
companies. We have found no record of the transfer by 

















Gideon Grease, J to John Greene of two forky.eighiba asd 
to Almy & Brown of one forty-cighth of the stock of the 
Warwick Manufacturing Company, but that it on 





wick Spinning Mill, by the conveyance of the interest of Taft 
& Jackson to the other stockholders of that company, they 
cach became owners of the same interest in it that they beld, 
individually or as partners, in the Warwick Manufacturing 
Company, viz.: Almy & Brown, five eighths, and James 
Greene, John Allen, and John Greene, each one eighth. 
‘The united company took the name of the larger company, 
namely, the Warwick Manufacturing Company, John Greene 


made in the machinery of the old Warwick Spinning Milloa + 
the west side of the river, the carding and spinning machines <= 
being sold to different parties and removed, and their place <= 
filled by powerlooms, The “Green Mill” was devoted 2] 
wholly to carding and spinning. On the 28th of June, 1822, 
William Almy purchased the interest of his partner, Obadiaha=h 
Brown, in the mill-property at Centerville. 

James Greene, one of the original owners of the mills ona 
both sides of the river, died October 18, 1825, in the seventy—— 
first year of his age. THis interest in the mills descended t= 
his heirs. 

The mills were operated till 1836 with a success perhap=—t 
exceptional to cotton-mills throughout the country, passing 
without embarrassment through the financial crisis of 18200") 
in which so many of the cotton manufacturers of Rhodes’ 
Island, who had previously been very successfal, became im 
solvent, This was due partly to the wealth and credit of thamse 
principal owner, William Almy, but largely, also, to theme 
prudence and skill of the agent, John Greene. On the 14th 
of September, 1835, William Almy sold his interest im elie 
mills at Centerville to John Greene and Daniel Howlrs<d 
to the former one bundred and seventeen shares, and o 
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the latter sixty-three shares. Daniel Howland sold these 
shares, October 24, 1545, to John Greene, who thus became 
the owner, including his previous interest, of three fourths of 
the stock, two hundred and sixtecn shares. There was no 
further change in the ownership of the mills till 1845. In 


as it had for nearly forty years, of thirty-six shares, one eighth 
of the whole capital stock, was bequeathed, twelve shares to 
his wife, fourteen shares to his children, two shares to the 
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thus bequeathed, John Greene, during 1846 and 1847, 
parchased eighteen, making him the owner of two hundred 
‘and thirty-four shares, thirteen sixteenths of the whole capital 
“stock. 

WFakn Groene died July 16, 1861, aged sixty-nine years. 


‘Coventry and Potowonmt, he was born to the disadvantages 
of poverty, and worked as a farmer's boy for Colonel Job 
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conveyed to Mr. Davis, by the five deeds above namod, two 
hundred snd ninety.one shares, the whole number of shares 
in the company being two hundred and vighty-eight, indicat. 
ing 2 mistake in some one of the deeds, In scoordance with 
@ contract, made proviously with Benedict Lapham, of Bur- 
tillville, R. 1, Mr. Davis sold to him the real estate, including 
the mill and machinery, on the east side of the river, together 
with the cotton looms in the mill on the west side of the 
river. The record of the establishment, developed by the late 
Benedict Lapham and his surviving brother, Enos Lapham, 
under the name of the Centerville Cotton Mill, and which 
has become the largest manufactory of cotton fabrics in 
Rhode Island, owned by a single individual, will be given 
hereafter. 

On the Ist of June, 1861, William D. Davis sold to James 
Waterhouse all the property, real and personal, on the west 
side of the river. General Waterhouse operated the mill till 
his death, April 17,1872. The property was sold at auction, 
September 26, 1872, to William S. Slater, of Providence, for 
$650,000. On the 10th of the ensuing October, William S. 
‘Slater sold the property, at the same price, to Stephan Harris, 
of Warwick, and Earl P, Mason, of Providence. The Kent 
Woolen Company was incorporated by the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island, January 31, 1878, and the property was 
conveyed to said company by Messrs. Harris and Mason, 
February 14, 1878. Benjamin F. Waterhouse, son of James 
Waterhouse, purchased, August 14, 1888, all the shares of 
the stoek, not then owned by himself or his sons. Tho 
‘present officers of the company are Benjamin Franklin 
Waterhouse, president; Richard Edgar Waterhouse, vioe- 
president; and George Boyd Waterhonse, secretary and 
treasurer. Tho machinery consists of eight sets of cards, 
forty broad looms, and other subsidiary apparatus. The, 
fabries manufactured are fancy cassimeres. 
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working iron. It was in view of this fact, probably, that he 
was invited to take an interest in the proposed industry. 
Job Hawkins was a physician, residing in Johnston, R. 1, 
and Caleb Arnold was a farmer of Smithfield, They were 
induced to take an interest in the enterprise, doubtless, only 
as an investment. 
‘The furnace was at once erected under the 

of Trad! Witacon suds blhcrndow, he. Hager, 


was Rufus Hopkins, oldest son of Stephen Hopkins, who was 
aided, no doubt, by the advice of Israel Wilkinson, who, with 
John Rogers, was personally concerned in operating the 
Amity Furnace in Smithfield, on the bank of the Blackstone 
River, opposite the site of the present Manville Mills. 

When it beeame probable that there would be a rupture 
between the colonies and the mother country a considerable 
number of iron cannon was cast at Hope Furnace, thirteen of 
which were used for the first time, July 26, 1776, at the 
Great Bridge in Providence, in firing a salute in honor of the 
Declaration of 

‘The location of Hope Furnace was ia the extawne:south- 
‘astern corner of Scituate, near the boundaries of Cranston, 
Warwick, and Coventry. We have not found any record of 
the business of Hope Furnace in its later years. Like many 
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name had been changed to “Hope Cotton Manufacturing 
Company.” 


‘We have no definite information of the early operations of 
the Hope Factory. They were doubtless characterized, as 
were those of similar concerns generally throughout the coun- 
try, by some seven or eight years, after 1808, of prosperity and 
large profits, and then by nearly the same period of depres- 
sion. On May 7, 1821, Ephraim Talbot, a merchant of 
Providence, already referred to (p. 395) as an owner as early 
a8 1808, in the Union Cotton Mills at Olneyville, R. I., be- 
came an owner of an interest of eight fifteenths in the Hope 
Manufacturing Company, which he increased so that on the 
16th of April, 1825, it was eleven fifteenths, the remaining 
four fifteenths being owned by John Whipple, also of Provi- 
dence, well known a3 an eminent lawyer. The mills were 
operated by Messrs. Talbot and Whipple for more than 
twenty years, the latter conveying his interest to Mr. Talbot 
March 12, 1883. They were burned early in 1844. 

Ephraim Talbot conveyed the property, as it then stood, to 
Charles N. Talbot of New York City, July 2, 1844, who, on 
tho 11th of the same month, conveyed it to the firm of Brown 
& Ives (consisting then of John Carter Brown, Moses B. 
‘Ives, Robert H. Ives, and Charlot R. Goddard) and Wil- 
bur Kelly, of Providence. The mills wore immediately re- 
built and again put into operation. On the 11th of Febru. 
ary, 1846, Wilbur Kelly conveyed one half of bis interest — 
one eighth of the whole—to Samuel G. Allen of Warwick. 

‘On the 16th of March, 1846, tho members of the firm of 
Brown & Ives, with Wilbur Kelly and Samuel G, Allon, or- 
ganized as the “Hope Company,” under a charter granted 
by the Legislature of Rhode Island at the January session for 
1846. The above named proprietors conveyed the property, 
Jane 80, 1847, to the corporation, which has since operated 
the mills, which have been enlarged until the spinning ma- 
chinery has forty-four thousand four hundred and forty-cight 
spindles, and the looms aro cight hundred and eighteen. 
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William Potter, eight by Adams & Lothrop, of Providence, 
four each by Christopher and William Rhodes of Warwick, 
two each by; Charles Potter and Jonathan Ellis, one each by 
Joseph Hines, John White, and Peter Cushman, and one by 
the company, Perez Peck not appearing to have taken any 
stock. he first step taken was the purchase, June 25, 1807, 
from Jonathan Ellis, of five acres of land on the north side of 
the river, and June 25, 1807, of thirteen acres from George 
Baker. William Anthony Holden, who owned the bluff on 
the opposite side of the river, generously gave land enough 
to seoure, with the two purchases just named, the entire con- 
trol of the water-power. The first mill, known for many 
years as the * Natick Red Mill,” built in the autumn of 1807, 
‘was eighty feet long. Through the influence of Cuptain 
Potter, who, as has boen stated, was one of the proprietors of 
the old mill at Centreville, the four young mechanics were set 
to work in the machine-shop there, and made machinery 


removed to that new mill and finished the rest of the machin- 
ery. It consisted, at first, of two throstle-frames, of eighty- 


ete ataasy we orgenined February 18, 1808,a8 the Natick 
Company. Jonathan Ellis was the agent. 

‘The first work of the mill, and the only work for about ten 
years, was the spinning of yarn and the making of warps, 
[and abso, after a short time, the dyeing of yarns and cloth, 
for which parpose a small separate building was erected. 
‘Gideon Thornton, of Providence, became agent, June 10, 
Various changes in the ownership occurred before 1815. 
ane beginning of that year the following persons and 
‘Girms were stockholders: William Potter, sixteon shares ; 
‘Chrnopr ad Wii Rhodes, seventeen shares; Adams 


; 
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Company, the seven clevenths, held by the heirs af Zebediah 
Lothrop, being conveyed to him, March 15, 1821, and the 
remaining four elevenths, belonging, two to Jonathan Ellis, 
and one each to Gideon Thornton and Ebenezer Johnson, 
being conveyed December 30, 1821. The interest of Jona- 
than Adams had been conveyed to his former partner on the 
9th of December, 1816. This mill was equipped only with —_ 
machinery for making cotton yarns, having fifteen hundred ~~ 


spindles. 

‘The Rhodes Natick Manufacturing Company, of which 
Christopher and William Rhodes and John White were the 
stockholders, received the third mill, having at that time 
fifteen hundred spindles. John White sold his interest, one 
eleventh, November 10, 1816, to the Messrs. Rhodes. They 
built in 1826, a new mill of stone, one hundred feet long and 
forty-four feet wide, und four stories high. They operated the 
two mills till the close of the year 1852, and sold them, 
December 17, 1852, to A. & W. Sprague, who had inherited 
from their father the other Natick Milla. 

William Sprague, immediately after his purchase of the » 
tnill-property at Natick in 1821, erected two new mills, one for 
earding and spinning, the other for weaving. We have not 
found a record of their dimensions or other facts concerning 

‘Other mills were erected, either of brick or of 
ftone, in 1822, in 1826, in 1830, and in 1835, enlargements 
being also made from time to time; and, for more than fifty 
years the business was conducted successively by William 

his gons, Amasa and William, and their sons, also 
wamed Amasa and William, with remarkable enterprise and 
Success until after the close of the war. The personal record 
of the successive members of the great firm, as well as an 
aeoount of the causes, some of them in the general condition 
of the business of tho country, others in tho methods, and 
management of the affairs, of the A. & W. Sprague Mann- 
‘facturing Company in its last years, which led to the elosing 
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again, by the Union Company, April $0, 1889, to B. B. & R. 
Knight, of Providence. They were immediately remodeled — 
virtually rebuilt —and enlarged, and now present a uniform 


remainder of each year, from early childhood to bis twelfth 
year, being devoted to labor on his father’s farm, and then, 
for four years, on a farm in Warwick, R.T. He was then 
similarly employed for two years in Cranston. When 
tighteen years of age, he entered the Sprague Print Works, 
in Cranston, where he was employed for two years. He then 
resumed his previous employment of farm work, and continued 
in it till 1835. Tn that year, he purchased a small building 
near the Sprague Print Works, and began business as a 
grocer, carrying it on there for three years. Hethen removed 
to Providence, where he engaged in a wholesale and retail 
grocery trade till 1847. He then began business as a commis- 
7 chiefly in flour and grain, in which he was suc- 

‘and accumulated considerable capital. In February, 
1852, he purchased a half interest in the cotton factory and 
bleachery at Pontiac, R. I., entering into partnership with 
his brother Robert, and their interests have been identified, 
since that time, as manufacturers and finishers of cotton 
lots. He continued his commission business in Providence 
till 1855, when he sold it to his youngest brother, Dexter 
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the State, built of stone, and it took the name by which it 
became widely known as “The Stone Fuetory,” giving also 
that name to the village. Many years Inter when it was no 
longer used for factory purposes and had become somewhat 
dilapidated, it was styled in derision “The Stone Jug.” 

We know little or nothing of the operation of the mill for 
the first eight years, or nearly that period, of its history, in 
which, in common with similar establishments throughout the 
country, its business was profitable, and it became one of the 
larger mills of the State, being only exceeded by the mills 
before referred to at Slatersville, and thoso of the Coventry 
Manufacturing Company. There is reason to believe that 
the first resident agent was Roger Alexander, who purchased 
a share, February 25, 1808, when the mill was probably 
nearly or quite finished, and would need the services of a 
practical manufacturer, as Mr. Alexander was, his occupation 
being given in the deed as a “cotton spinner.” He held tha 
‘share till November 12, 1810, when he sold it to the company 
and loft their employ. 

A notice appeared in the “ Providence Gazette,” November 
30, 1811, signed by John K. Pitman, to the effoct that 
‘Chostor Blashfield had been appointed his successor as agent. 
Tt is not certain whether this was the resident agency at the 
‘mill or the business agency at Providence. 

Little change occurred in the holding of the stock till the 
beginning of 1818, indicating that the affairs of the company 
had moved along satisfactorily. Between January 18, 1813, 
and February 28, 1814, on which latter date Sullivan Dorr 
sold ten shares to Thomas Sessions, several transfors of stock 
were made. Tho number of the shareholders was reduced to 
fivo, Thomas Sessions holding sixteen shares, one half of the 
whole number, John K. Pitman and Henry Smith holding, 
each of thom, six shares, and Nathaniel Searle and Jonathan 
‘Tiffany holding two shares each. 

John K, Pitman sold his interest, six shares, to his partners, 
March 28, 1814, for $31,844, taking a mortgage for the whole 
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Mass., under whose management, a a practical manufacturer, 
the mills were operated for some twenty-five years. Messrs. 
‘Cozzens, Wheaton, and Carrington united their interests by 
mutual transfers, the deeds constituting Benjamin Cozzens 
owner of one half, and Seth Wheaton and Edward Carrington, 
each, of one fourth. Seth Wheaton has already been spoken 
of x the principal original promoter of the Providence 
Manufacturing Company and of the Blackstone Manufactur- 
ing Company, and the reputation of Edward Carrington has 
come down to the present time, with that of Seth Wheaton, 
a8 a wealthy and enterprising merchant of Providence. 

On the Ist of March, 1825, Messrs. Cozzens, Wheaton, and 

signed ‘articles of copartuorship for ten years, 

under the old style of the Providence Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Seth Wheaton withdrew from the firm, Junuary 30, 
1826, selling his interest of one fourth to Benjamin Cozzens, 
Tn 1828, Mill No. 2 was ereoted, ninety-six feet long, thirty- 
five feet wide, and four stories high, with an ell sixty feet 
Tong, twenty-one feet wide, and of the same height as the 
main building. In the same year a bleachery was established. 

For three years after the retirement of Mr. Wheaton from 
the firm the property was held by Messrs. Cozzens and 
‘Carrington, in the proportion of three fourths and one fourth. 
‘The sale by the former to the latter of one fourth, Jannary 
30, 1829, made them equal 

A. mortgage deed from Benjamin Cozzons, dated September 
12, 1829, speaks of the property as being “in tho village of 
‘Crompton Mills,” which ix the first instance, which we have 
found, of the use af the name of Crompton, in connection with 
either the mills or the village. It is probable that Bonjamin 
Cozzens and his partner or partners, after coming into pos- 
session of the property, gave this name to the mills in honor of 
Samuel Crompton, the inventor of the mule. That the name 
had not been applied earlier than 1823 is evident from the 
deod by which thoy acquired the property, February 2T, 1823, 
which speaks of it as The Stone Factory estate.” 
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1842, to make an aseignment. A settlement was soon 
effected and operations were resumed June 2, 1842. 

A season of ronewed prosperity followed, and it is said that 
from July, 1844, to July, 1845, the profits amounted to 
$100,000. Mr. Comens continucd the business till about 
‘the close of 1847, the establishment being known as tho 
Crompton Mills and Print Works. From that time till the 
fall of 1850, the ostablishment was in the hands of Earl P. 
“Mazon, of Providence, and others, the title having come into 
the hands of Mr. Mason by the foreclosure of mortgages. A 
ebarter was granted to 1 corporation, organized September 
16, 1850, under the name of the Crompton Company, to 
which the property was conveyed by Mr. Mason on the 8th 
‘of November, The business has been conducted by that 
company to the present time, its operations, however, being 
restricted to the manufacture of cotton fabrics, the machinery 
and apparatus for bleaching and printing having been re- 
moved and the number of spindles having been increased to 
forty thousand. 


JOHN SCHOLFTELD, JR., Jowett City, Conn, 

In the spring of 1807, John Scholfield, Jr., oldest son of 
John Scholfield, of Montville, Conn., established the business 
of woolcarding in Jewett City, Conn, He had been 
previously engaged in the same business at Colchester, Conn., 
‘but did not, xo far as we have learned, develop his establish- 
ment thero into a regular woolen-mill. Removing to Jewett 
City, at that time s part of Preston, Conn., he purchaser, 
April 24, 1807, from John Wilson for $2,100, five and a half 
acres of land, now ineluded in the premises of the Ashland 
Cotton Company, on both sides of the Pachaug River. The 
deed included this clause: “there being standing thereon 
a woolen factory,” also the condition, “that John Scholfield, 
‘ra shall not carry on the business of a clothier generally, or 
any further than shall be sufficient to dress and finish all the 
cloth that shall be spun, wove, and made at said woolen 
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two dwelling houses and a barn. The machinery consisted of 


Toki Botedbeld Tiss aftse' the eae of tho’ alll at Jewstt 
City, returned to Colchester, where he was again engaged in 
and removed thence to Montville after the death 

of his father and took charge of the Scholfield mills there. 

John Wilson sold the Scholfield Woolen Mill, and 
connected with it, to Jonathan G. W. Trumbull and John 
Breed, both of Norwich, Conn. The same parties purchased, 
October 80, 1820, the old cotton factory of the Fanning 
Manufacturing Company, 2 part of which was leased, as has 
heen stated, and ocenpied by John Scholfield, Jr. That there 
was no machinery in the building and that it was of little 
value is indicated by the price paid for it, 8175. 

‘Trumbull & Breed operated the mills about four years, and 
conveyed them, April 29, 1824, to the Griswold Manufactur- 
ing Company, of which they were the principal stockholders, 
and which had been incorporated by the Legislature of 
Connecticut at its May session of 1822. How long the 
business of the Griswold Manufacturing Company continued 
‘we have no definite information, At sometime before 1845 
both mills had been burned. On the 20th of January, 1845, 
tho property, “consisting of eight acres of land on both sides 
of the Pachuug River, four dwelling-houses, cloth-house, 

dam, flames, and water-privilege” were sold 
by Samuel C. Morgan and John W. Fanning, of Griswold, 
to Nehemiah T. Adams and Henry Tucker, of Norwich, 
and Daniel S. Anthony of Pomfret, Conn., by whom and their 
successors, the Ashland Cotton Company, the premises have 
since been occupied for the manufacture of cotton goods. 
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and $100,000 porsonal estate. In the same account it is also 
stated that Mr. Robbins, “ being possessed, as he supposed, 
of important secrets, assumed an independent bearing, not 
very pleasing to his employera. The funds of the proprietors 
being insufficient they called on their principal employés to 
take ahares in the concern, This Robbins declined to do, but 
he found that he had overestimated his-importance, for some 
of the enterprising and young workmen, by climbing the 
lightning rod and descending the scuttle of the factory, got 
possession of his chest which contained his most important 

and soon made themselves acquainted with all the 
Robbins was unceremoniously dismissed.” 

Afterwards a person named Field, who had been employed 
in the cotton factory in New Ipswich, N. H., was hired to take 
the immediate superintendence of the mill, which wont into 
operation under his direction. The original mill was fifty foot 
long, thirty fect wide, with three full stories and a basement. 
The business was not profitable at first, in consequence of im- 
perfections in the machinery and the unexpected expenditures 
usually attendant on experimental undertakings. These 
difficulties were, however, overcome, and for several years the 
affairs of the company were proaperous. 

Before tho close of the war of 1812-15, and while the 
condition of the company was satisfactory in othor respects, a 
difficulty is said to havo arisen in viow of tho fact that a 
perfect title to tho whole dam and mill-privilege had not been 
secured. The following statement is quoted from the “ History 
of Fitobburg:” — 

“The person who built the dam owned the land on one 
side of the river, and the company owned on the other side. 
Having lost money by building the dam, he demanded $400, 
which the company refused to pay. He then claimed to be 
owner of one half tho dam, and offered to sell it to the com- 
yeny for $1,200. The company not complying with his 
proposal, he sold his title to the dam and land to two other 
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persons, who built some works and made free use of the 

water, and finally eut away part of the dam. This was a 

death blow to the company.” 

‘That this account, at least as to the final settlement of the 
difficulty and its result to the company, is not correet, appears 
from two deeds, which show that, while the sale was made 
to two persons as stated, no insuperable difficulty arose 
between them and the company, but an amicable settlement 
was made, by which the company became the owner of the 
whole dam and privilege, and of the land, above and below 
the dam, on the side of the stream opposite the mill, as well 
as that which had been occupied by them for some seven years. 
By the deeds referred to, Ephraim Kimball, Jr., conveyed 
for $3,000, November 13, 1813, to Oliver Fox and Jonathan 
Flint, land on the southwesterly side of the Nashua River, 
with one half the river to one rod above the dam. Oliver 
Fox and Jonathan Flint, Jr., sold, for $8,000, March 4, 1814, 
to the Fitchburg Cotton Manufaeturing Corporation all thei 
interest in the above-desoribed promises. 

In the financial depression of 1816-17, which proved fatal 
to so many of the textile industries of the country#the com— 
pany suspended the operation of their mill, and, on the 17tia 

of September, 1817, sold their mill and other property to 
Daniel Putnam, of Fitchburg. The following words com— 
tained in the deseription of the premises, “with brick factory 
formerly oceupied by said company,” indicate that the mai 
had not been in operation for some months. The fact, alec. 
that there is no reference in the deed toany machinery, a= 
conveyed by it, and the additional fact that the business, to 
which the premises were afterwards devoted, wak the mamn- 
facture of woolen goods, indicate that the cotton machinery 
had been removed and sold. 

On tho same day with that of his purehase, Daniel Putaas 
conveyed an interest of one third to Francis Perkins, of 
Fitchburg, Mass. Messrs, Patnam and Perkins equipped the 

1 History of Fitohburg, pe 18. 
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‘mill with woolen machinery and operated it in the manu- 
facture of woolen fabrics till the spring of 1822. On the Ist 
of April of that year they sold the property for 89,500 to 
Abiel J. Towne af Thompson, Conn., and Samuel Willis, of 
Northbridge, Mass., both of them practical woolen manufac- 
turers, who were concerned in its management, which, in their 
hands, was both efficiont and profitablo, until their deaths, 
which occurred, in the case of the former, after some thirty- 
three years, and, of the latter, after nbout twenty-two years. 
On the 8th of February, 1825, Towne & Willis sold an 
interest of one third to Paul Farnum, of Grafton, Maas., and, 
about seven years later, February 27, 1882, an interost of one 
‘sixth to the same person, making him the owner of ono half 
of the concern. Paul Farnum had been previously engaged 
‘in manufacturing at tho village of Farnumaville in Grafton, 
and was afterwards in business as a commission merchant in 
Providence, then in Boston, and finally in Philadelphia. He 
‘sold one half of his interest in the mill at Fitchburg, October 
‘14, 1888, to Daniol Kimball, a merchant of Boston. 

In 1834, the mill was enlarged by an extension southward 
‘of forty foot, of the same hoight with the original part, the 
‘width being increased, eastward, eight fect, making the width 
of the new portion thirty-cight foct. ‘The ownership remained 
unchanged, being held in equal shares by Abiel J, Towne, 
Samuel Willis, Poul Farnum, and Daniel Kimball, for nearly 
even years, till the death of Mr. Willis, which occurred 
September 80, 1843, his shares being sold by his heirs, May 
16, 184, to Porter Piper, of Fitchburg, On the Ist of May, 
» Paul Farnum sold to William B,, son of Abiel J. 
‘his interest of one fourth for $13,000. This amount, 
‘eqnivalent to 252,900 for the whole property, indicates an 
ease of value of five and a half times since its purchase 
-& Willis in 1822. 

Hi. Vose, of Fitchburg, purchased June 2, 1848, 
q interest of Porter Piper, becoming manager 
' the business at the mill, a relation which he sustained till 
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‘The public spirit and wise liberality of Mr. Wallace were 
evinced in the erection of the Wallace Library and Art Build- 
ngs, dedicated July 1, 1885. This building, costing #84,000, 
owas presented by Mr. Wallace to the city of Fitchburg, free 
from all conditions except that “it should be under the care 
of the Board of Trustees of the Public Library for the time 
Tring, and to be used for a Free Public Library, Reading 
Rooms, and Art Gallery, and for no other purpose.” 

‘The heirs of Paul R. Hazeltine, who died March 18, 1878, 
sold their interest, September 26, 1878, to William H. 
“Vose. William H. Vose continued in active relation to the 
conduct of the Fitchburg Woolen Mill until his death, Octo- 
‘ber 27, 1884. The following appreciative tribute to his char- 
acter is quoted from a work published at Fitchburg in 1887 
‘by W. A. Emerson : — 


“Tn all the relations of public and private life few men, who have 
held positions of trast, encountered so little adverse criticism as Mr. 
‘Vose. His spotless integrity and sincerity inspired perfect confi- 
dence, and it seemed impossible for him to deceive or dissimulate. 
Ho weighed questions carefully and deliberately, and arrived at 
conclusions slowly but with sound judgment. He was choerfal 
under depressing ciroumstances, and intercourse with his hopeful 
spirit was an excellent remedy for despondency. While freely 
expressing his conviction, he treated with aniform courtesy all who 
came in contnet with him, and waa always ready to listen and give 
dao weight to the opinions of those whe differed from him. He 
contributed in many ways to the prosperity of tho city, but his 
most valuable contribation was the influence of his character and 
example on the rising gencration.” ? 


‘This brief but comprehensive tribute to the personal worth 
and character of Mr. Voso is indicative of the estimation in 
which he was held by those who knew him best, while it 

| portrays those traits of character which called forth the ap- 
proval and respect of all with whom he was associated. 


& Fitchburg, Post and Present, p. 37. 
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12, 1810, by Ezekiel B. Leonard and Mary Burroughs Bash, 
son and daughter of Samuel Leonard, from whom they had 
received it, the former two thirds and the latter one third of 
the one half. On the date, just named, Ezekiel B. Leonard 
conveyed his share to Thomas Bush, husband of Mary B. 
Bush. He conveyed two thirds of this two sixths of the saw- 
mill property to his partners, December 30,1811. On the 
same date Thomas and Mary B. Bush conveyed her interest 
— one sixth —to Crocker, Bush & Richmond, so that, at 
the end of the year 1811, the firm owned the whole property 
at the Whittenton privilege. 

‘There is little doubt that they had occupied the privilege, 
as tenants, for some five years previous to their purchnac. 
We have found so many cases in which the statements of aged 
persons, based on their memory of what transpired porhaps a 
half century before, have been made by historians the authority 
for dates of important events, and which have been proved by 
documents, on record, to have been erroneous, that we have 
hesitated to accept such testimony in any case. As to the 

at Whittenton, however, we have the testimony 


of John W. D. Hall, the venerable secretary of the Old. 


Colony Historical Society at Taunton, and a recognized 
authority as to historical events in that region, that he was 
informed by more than one of the former residents of Taun- 
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t ,  meof them, the late Albert Field, who worked in thy 

o._ . LMill, established by Samuel Crocker and others, — 

that 1 mill was erected in 1805, that it was at first of oul 

one »« ry,and that, in 1807, its proprietors built the second 

st ad set up in it machinery for spinning cotton yan. 

1 su tement from different persons, concurring as to the tre 

, frst of the erection of the nail-mill and second of th 

1; of the cotton-spinning mill, constitutes, in the opiaiun 

. Hall, satisfactory proof that the first cotton-mill nt the 

ston privilege was erooted in 1807, Tt may therelor 

be cianuea with much probs ty that the eotton manufuoturs 

at that place, continued wirsvat interruption to the prewnt 

time, and the germ of the present extensive mills of the 

Whittenton Manufacturing Company, is the oldest induity 
of the kind in the State of Massachusetts. 

The mill was destroyed by fire, November 9, 1811. The 
proprietors immediately erected a cotton factory on the sme 
site, seventy feet long, thirty fect wide, and three stories high 
with an attic in which mules were set up. Thomas Bush 
sold bis interest to his partners, December 30, 1812, anf 
retired from the firm. Messrs. Crocker and Richmood 
continued the business with profit till the close of the war 
at which time it was known as the “ Whittenton Mill,” is 
machinery, for spinning only, having eight hundred spindles 
It suffered in common with other textile factories daring te 
next two or three years from the general depression of mant 
factures throughout the country. About 1818, powerlooss 
were introduced by the firm which, together with the increut 
in the tariff on cotton goods, brought renewed prosperity. 

On the 23d of December, 1822, Thomas Bush having died, 
his heirs sold his interest in the mills at Whittenton to bis 
surviving partners. Early in 1823 Samuel Crocker sod 
Charles Richmond united with several wealthy gentlemen of 
Boston in the organization of the Taunton Manufacturing 
Company, and conveyed to it the Whittenton Mills and other 
similar establishments, belonging to them in Taunton. 
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Tn 1831-2 a mill was erected of stone, a short distance east 
of the old mill of 1811. It was fifty feet long, thirty-four 
feet wide and three stories high. It was devoted to weaving 
fine cotton fabrics. 

‘The Whittenton Mills remained a part of the property of 
the Taunton Manafacturing Company natil July, 1835. On 
the 15th day of that month James K. Mills & Company, a 
commission house in Boston, owning a large interest in the 
company, withdrew from it, taking the Whittenton Mills as 
their share. In September, 1886, Willard Lovering pur- 
chased an interest and became the managing agent. 

Willard Lovering was born in West Holliston, Mass., No- 
vember 18,1801. He was the son of William and Mehitabel 
(Claflin) Lovering. His father was a farmer, and the lad 
was ocenpied in his childhood and youth with farm labor 
until he attained his majority. At that time, preferring for 
his occupation some other employment than farming, he 
secured a situation in a cotton mill in Franklin, Mass, be- 
longing to Dr. Nathaniel Miller, of that town, spoken of here- 
tofore (p. 388). At first employed as a clerk, he had the 
opportunity, during the ten years or more of his engagement 
there, of becoming acquainted with the details of the cotton 
manufacture, fitting himself to take charge of the mill In 
1883 he removed to Providence, R. 1., where for three years 
he was the superintendent for the Blackstone Canal Corpora- 
tion. Early in 1836 he took the agency of the Carrington 
Cotton Mills in Woonsocket, R. I. In September of the 
same year, as has been stated, atthe instance of Messra, James 
K. Mills & Company, he became the agent of the Whittonton 
Mills, purchasing an interest in them. 

‘The old mill of 1811 was burned January 25, 1899, A 
new building. now occupied for mule-spinning, was erected 
on its site. The stone mill, erected in 1831-2, was enlarged 
in 1840 to twice its former dimensions. No other note 
worthy change, except the increase in the number and size 
of the mills, occurred till 1857. In that year the firm of 
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thirty-eight. The machinery is driven by water-wheels of 
two hundred and fifty horse power, supplemented by five 
Corliss steam-ongines, having an aggregate of twelve horse 
power. The fabrics, manufactured by the company, are cot- 
tonades, drills, ginghams, dress-goods, fancy tickings, striped 
shirtings, ete. About cleven hundred opefatives are em- 
ployed, residing, most of them, in the more than one hundred 
dwelling-houses and two hundred tenements, which male the 
pleasant village of Whittenton, about two miles from the 
center of the city of Taunton. 


BATCHELDER & BROWN, New Ipewich, N. Hl. 

‘The record of the first cotton factory, erected in tho State 
of New Hampshire, has already been given. In 1807 Daniel 
Brooks, who had been employed in that first cotton-nill in 
New Ipswich, started a similar enterprise, erecting a second 
cotton mill, of about the same capacity with that of the 
earlier mill, at a short distance below on the same stream, 
He purchased the land and mill-privilege, October 10, 1806, 
and, on the 19th of the next March, sold an interest of one 
fourth to Azariah Walton, of New Ipswich. The erection of 
the mill may have been commenced that year, bub it wax not 
completed, according to Samuel Batchelder, who early bought 
‘an interest in it, till some time in the year 18082 
_ On the 16th‘of December, 1807, Mr. Walton conveyed his 
interest to Mr. Brooks, who, on the 16th of the same month, 
sold interests of one third each to Seth Nason, a housewxight 
of Boston, Mass., and Jesse Holton, a blacksmith of Charles- 
town, Mass. Three days later, December 19th, he again con- 
veyed to Mr. Walton an interest of one sixth, and on the 24th 
of May, 1808, the remaining one sixth, after which convey- 
ance the owners of the mill, not then probably completed, 
were Azariah Walton, Seth Nason, and Jesse Holton. 
Whether the latter two persons had then removed to New 
Tpswich is uncertain. A deed, dated about a year later, 

1 Introriuction of the Cotton Manufacture into the United Staten, p. 5. 
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to Boston. In 1804, though he had not attained his majority, 
he commenced business on his own account, taking a store at 
Peterboro’, N. H., where he remained two years, removing 
then to Exeter, N. H., where he was engaged in similar 
business. Early in 1808 he returned to his early home at 
New Ipswich, transferring his business as a trader to that 
place, and, a8 has been stated, purchased an interest in the 
second cotton-mill erected there. 

During these years of his youth and early manhood he 
‘continued the studious habits, acquired in school and academy, 
and devoted much time to reading and composition, display- 
ing a cultivated taste in the articles which, like several other 
young men of literary proclivities in New England, he 
contributed to the “ Portfolio,” then published by Joseph 
Dennie, of Philadelphia, a literary periodical conducted much 
aftor tho style of the English periodicals of the Jast contury 
whose contributors were Addison, Steele, and others. 

Very soon after acquiring his interest in the factory, Mr. 
Batchelder and his partners presented a petition to the 
Legislature of New Hampshire, in consequence of which an 
Act was passed and approved, December 9, 1808, “to encour- 
age the manufacture of cotton yarn,” and “granting an 
‘exemption for five years from taxes on buildings, materials 
and stock, employed in the business, not exceeding $20,000.” 

Mr, Batchelder took an active interest in the operations of 
the mill from the very beginning of his ownership. To this 
he was impelled by his general habit of thoroughness and of 
devoting himself personally to securing the success of what 
ever he had an interest in, or responsibility concerning, 
and by especial mechanical aptitude, which was one of his 

~ Teading characteristics and a marked element of his later 
necess as a manufacturer. This mechanical taste was 
manifested, soon after he purchased his interest in the mill, in 
‘an invention, to which he referred in a letter, under date of 
June 11, 1808, addressed in a playful vein to Nathan Hale, 
afterwards of the “ Boston Daily Advertiser,” with whom he 
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Batchelder made contracts with many of them, in New 
Ipswich and the neighboring towns, to weave cloth for him, 
snd often had in his employ more than a hundred weavers, 
some of whom came six or eight miles, to receive the yarn 
and to return the woven cloth, the price, paid for weaving, 
being from three to seven cents per yard. He thus had a 
considerable portion of the yarn, coming into his hands under 
his contract with hia partners, woven into shectings and 
shirtings in competition with others who had entered this new 


of his success, he bad addod before 1814, a varicty of fancy 


good terms as at any factory in tho State.” 

Among the persons who had an important relation, during 
these years, to the business of Mr, Batcheldor, especially to 
his manufacture of cotton fabrics in which cither stripes or 
checks wero produced by the use of yarns,a part of which 
‘wore colored in the skein, was James Sanderson, a man of 
varied experience and of much skill in various departments 
‘of the manufacture both of cotton and woolen goods. He 
had learned his trade or trades, the branches in which he had 
been trained being quite distinct, in his native country, 
Scotland, whence he came to this country in 1794. Whero 
he was employed in the sevon years prior to 1801 is not 
known, In that year ho sot up in New Ipawich a carding- 
‘machine, operated by water-power, the first machine of the 
‘kind in the State. In the same year the first carding- 
‘machine, operated by water-power in Middlesex County, 
“Mass., was set up within tho prosent limita of Lowell by 
Moses Hale. Whether Sanderson’s machine, like that of 
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more than eleven years, Samuel Batchelder and Eleazer 
Brown were partners with equal interests, under the style of 
Batchelder & Brown. 

At is not certain when Mr, Batchelder made his successful 
experiment of weaving on a hand-loom seamless pillow-cases, 
his method being essentially the xame as that adopted exten- 
sively, many years later, for weaving grain-bags, the difference 
being that, in Mr. Batchelder’s method, the bottom of the 
pillow-case was closed by a change in the motion of the 
harness, effected by the hand, while in the seamless bag-loom, 
of a later date, the same result is obtained automatically. 

‘Mr. Batchelder devoted himself to his twofold business of 
a merchant and of a manufacturer, at New Ipswich, for some 
ten years after the Declaration of Peace with Great Britain, 
the immediate immense influx of cotton yarns and fubrics 
from Great Britain proving less disastrous to him than to 
most of the cotton manufacturers of New England, probably 
in consequence of his being engaged in the manufacture of 
the fancy fabrics to which we have referred, and in which he 
had litee, if any, competition. 

‘This demand for fancy cotton fabrics, made on band-looms, 
suggested to Mr. Batchelder the advantage which might 
result from an adaptation of the power-loom which had been 
in use some eight or nine years for making plain cotton goods, 
sach as xheetings and shirtings. With this. idea he appliod 
to Pan) Moody, then in charge of the machine-shops at Lowell 
and Waltham. ‘That ingenious mechanic built at the latter 
place daring the summer of 1824, a power-loom which was 
sent to New Ipswich, probably, in the month of August or 
September, 1824, as on the 24th day of the latter month 
Mr. Batchelder wrote to Patrick T. Jackson, Agent, at 
Waltham, as follows: — 

“7 have jost got one of the Waltham Looms in operation for 
weaving the bed-tick-twill, and find it works perfectly well. An 
alteration on the samo principle will fit it for weaving jean and 
dimity.” 


Mi 
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‘Batchelder & Brown were Richard Fletcher and Levi Wood- 
bary, and for the New Ipswich Water-loom Fuetory were 
Jeremiah Mason, George Sullivan, and Samuel Dana, oon 
stituting a remarkable array of legal talent and reputation. 
‘The ease was tried before a jury at the October term for 
1824, and was decided in favor of Batchelder & Brown. An 
appeal was taken to the Superior Court of Indicature of New 

fire, and was tried at the April term of 1825, the 
verdict of the lower court being sustained. This decision 
has frequently been referred to as one that settled the law of 
New Hampshire in relation to water-power and mill-righta. 
“This question having been decided, Mr. Batchelder was 
‘disposed to sell his share of the property, but about that time, 
‘the depression in manufacturing industries which enlminated 
‘in the financial crisis of 1829, made it difficult to realize by a 
sale what he considered to be the real value of the property, 
0 that he deferred selling for about three years longer. On 
‘the 29th of August, 1831, he sold his half interest to his 
partner, Eloazer Brown, for $12,000. 

‘The more than twenty years since Mr, Batchelder engaged 
in business on his own account had been marked by respon- 
sibilities and labors of a personal and private character, 
sufficient to have taxed to the utmost the energies of any 
one man. His public spirit, however, inclined him to ac 
‘copt the official work which the appreciation of his fellow. 
townsmen offered him. In this way very much of the 
public business of the town came into his hands, in his sor- 
vice as selectman, town clerk, representative to the State 
‘Lngislature, trustee of the academy, and postmaster. The 
latter office he held under a Democratic administration, 
‘though he was a pronounced Federalist. Offices, however, 
were not then the spoils of partisan victory, and, if they had 
been, the emoluments of the postmaster of New Ipswich were 
not sufficient to induce a very active effort to supplant him. 
Asa member of the Legislature he was useful and prominent. 
“His influence in his own party was indicated in 1812, when 
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Cotton Factory nino acres and twenty rods on Mill Creek, so 
called, at the leather-mill dam, or Upper Falls, so called, 
with all the mills and buildings, thereon standing, except the 
right which the heirs of Joseph Lowis have to the leather. 
mill and its appendages.” This indicates that the mill and 
other buildings, erected in 1807, were owned till April 21, 
1808, by Jonathan Avery. They may have been, and prob- 
ably were, built by him for the company, which was organized 
before May 10,1807, on which data the persone, to whom the 
charter was afterwards granted, presented their petition, begin- 
ning with the following words: “ Tho subscribers reprosont 
that they have associated themselves for the purpose of erect- 
ing mills and other buildings on Mill Crook in Dedbar, ete.” 
A difference of opinion between the two houses of the 
Legislature caused a delay of action, and the charter was not 
granted till the date given above, 

‘The cotton factory was a large building of wood, the power 
being supplied at first by a tubwheel, a form of water 
wheels then in common use, for which a breast-wheol was 
soon substituted. The business, as in cotton factories gen- 
erally at that time, was spinning cotton yarns, the manu- 
facture of cloth on hand-looms being soon commenced either 
in the factory or in families in the vieinity on account of the 
company. On the 28th of February, 1812, an Act was passed 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts, authorizing the company 
to manufacture woolen goods, also, and the manufacture of 
‘satinets was commenced. 

‘The business was conducted, as was frequently the ease in 
the earlier mills of the country, not by an agent, but under 
the personal supervision of the directors, These, three in 
number, were required to be at the factory, where a consider- 
able portion of the goods were sold, and no important 
business was transacted without the conenrrence of the 
directors. Though the goods commanded high prices during 
the war, they were held, to a large amount, for an advance, 
and consequently on the sudden depression of prices, incident 
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PECK & WILKINSON, Waterford, N. Y. 

‘The following Act, passed by the Legislature of New York, 
April 6, 1808, indicates that the establishment of a cotton 
manufactory in the village of Waterford, N. Y., six miles 
from Albany, was then contemplated : — 

“Whereas Benjamin Peck and Job Wilkinson have by their 
memorial represented to the Legislature that they have it in con- 
templation to erect a manufactory for spinning cotton yarn and 
manufacturing cotton cloth in the village of Waterford, and that 
the expense will be greater than they can meet, and have prayed 
legislative aid in the premises, voted to lend them $2,000, secured 
by mortgage on unencumbered real estate of double the value, ex- 
dlusive of any buildings which may be erected on the same.” 


There is reason to believe that Benjamin Peck and Job 
Wilkinson were both from Pawtucket, R. I., or its vicinity. 
Benjamin Peck was probably the same person who afterwards 
became an owner, in partnership with David Wilkinson, of 
‘the Orleans Cotton Factory; and Job Wilkinson was one of 
the family, 20 many members of which became prominent 
and wealthy cotton manufacturers. We have not been able 
to obtain any information, except as stated above, concerning 
the enterprise at Waterford. If it was even set on foot, it is 
doubtful if it was a success or of long continuance. It is cer- 
tain that the promised patronage of the State, offering a small 
loan on the security of real estate which, when the factory 
should be completed, would have a value four times, or more, 
the amount loaned, was not such as to encourage its inception 
or development. 


CHAPTER XVI 
1808. 
UNION MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF MARYLAND, 
Eflicott’s fills, Md. 

Unver the influence of bill for the Embargo, passeee 
by the Congress of the | 1 States, December 22, 184ip7 
together with the British Orders in Council, and the Ber Bij, 
and Milan Decrees of Napoleon, the foreign commerce of ‘te 
United States was almost destroyed for the time, so that thy 
merchants of Boston, Salem, Providence, and New York were 
disposed to invest their capital in domestic industries. Self 
interest was thus added to the patriotic impulse, which, some 
twenty years before, — under the suggestion of George Cabs 
of Massachusetts, Alexander Hamilton of New York, Teoch 
Coxe of Pennsylvania, and other prominent statesmen, thit 
“it was for the highest interest of the young republic thst it 
should become as independent of the mother-country, in it 
trade and industries, as it had become in its political rele 
tions,” — had set on foot the cotton and woolen manufactores 
and developed them to assured success in New England 
and, less extensively, in New York, New Jersey, and it 
Philadelphia. 

We have already referred to the less successful enterpris 
at Baltimore, Md., in 1789, and at Wilmington, Del., ia 
1795, as also to the woolen mill of Colonel Henry Holling 
worth, in Cecil County, Md. The latter was still in operation 
in 1808. The other two factories, at Baltimore and W ilming- 
ton, which were devoted to the cotton industry, not having 
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the advantage of the Arkwright system of water-machinery, 
introduced into the etiad: Biases bey Recnnal. Slater, wors of 
brief continuance. 

Abont the beginning of 1808, two companies were inaugu- 
rated at Baltimore, having in view the manufacture of cotton 
goods. In the “Federal Gazette,” published in that city, 
January 4, 1808, was the following announcement : — 


“BALTIMORE COTTON MANUFACTORY. 

“This manufactory will go into operation in all this month, where 
anumber of boys and girls, from eight to twelve years of age, are 
wanted, to whom constant employment and encouraging wages will 
be given; also, work will be given out to women at their homes, 
and widows will bare the preference in all cases where work is 
given ont, and satisfactory recommendations will be expected. This 
being the first essay of the kind in this eity, it is hoped that those 
citizens, haying a knowledge of families, having children destitute of 
‘employment, will do an act of public benefit, by directing them to 
this institution, Applications will be received by Thomas White, at 
the Manufactory, near the Friends’ Mestinghouse, Old ‘Town, or by 
the subscriber. 


“Tasso Bunxestox, No. 196 Market Street,” 


‘The location of the factory is indicated ax having been near 
the corner of the streets now known ax Fayette and Aisquith, 
where the Friends’ meeting-house then stood, and whore it is 
at the present time. That the factory went into immediate 
operation, and that much interest and curiosity concerning 
it was awakened in the community, was indieated by an 
advertisement in the “Baltimore American,” February 19, 
1808, in the following words: — 


“BALTIMORE COTTON MANUFACTORY. 

“This Manafactory being now in operation, the public are informed 

that, from and after this day, visitors cannot be admitted. The 

great inconvenience and injury, which has resulted and will increase, 

in the process of the business, from the number of visitors, the 
public will receive as an apology for this prohibitory notice.” 





= 


+ The establishing, carrying on, and encouraging useful mannfac- 
tares of all the useful and necessary articlos, which have heretofore 
‘been imported from foreign countries, and tho establishment of 
manzfactories of cotton and wool by means of the latest improved 
laboraaving machines, to be put in motion by water, is to be the 
first and immediate object to which the attention and funds of the 
Association are to be applied.” 

The second article proposed : — 

“That the capital should be $1,000,000, in 
shares of $50, cach, of which one thousand were to be reserved, to 
be subseribed for by the State, if desired by the Legislature, ten 
thonsand to be subseribed for in Baltimore City and County, and 
the remaining sine thousand to be subscribed for in the several 
counties of the State.” 

‘The last article provided: — 

“That the Amociation should continue till the second Monday 
in March, 1828, unloss « charter should be sooner obtained, but the 
proprietors of two thirds of tho stock might disolve the arsceiation 
by their vote at a general meeting, ealled for that express purposo, 
‘the notice being published in three or four newspapers in Baltimore, 
one in Frederick, one in Hagerstown, one in Annapolis, and one 
ia Easton.” 

Tn the “ Baltimore American” for February 13, 1808, was 
the following advertisement : — 

*UNION MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF MARYLAND. 

“Powers of attorney, correctly drawn and agreed to by the 
Commissioners of the above institution, for obtaining proxies, for 
sale at the bookstore of Geo, Dobbin & Murphy.” 

Tn the * Baltimore American” of March 9, 1808, was the 
following advertisement : — 

“UNION MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF MARYLAND. 

* The Commissioners for recciving subscriptions to the company’s 
stock, ugreeably to the 5th Article of Association, hereby give notice 
that the first general meeting of the stockholders for the choice of 


— 
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“With regret we state the destruction of the first cotton works, 
belonging to the Union Manufacturing Company of Maryland, near 
to Ellicotts’ Mill, It was burned on Wodnosday evening, but no 


suspicion is entertained of an incendiary. The loss is estimated at 
360,000." — Baltimore American, December 15, 1815, 


“THE UNION MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
“Tnform their friends and customers that, notwithstanding the 
heavy loss they have sustained in the destruction of one of their 
eotton-mills, by fire, their new cotton-mill is now in operation with all 
tho advantages of improved machinery, and that they are daily 
receiving from it cotton yarn of all the nambers in demand.” — 
Federal Gazette, December 19, 1815. 


There was no insurance on the mill. This fact, in addition 
tothe damage to the works, caused by a freshet, August 1, 
1817, making a total loss, within lees than two yoars, of 
$200,000, or one half of the capital, together with the general 
dopression of manufacturing interests, the result of the exees- 
sive importation of foreign goods, immodiately after tho war 
with Great Britain of 1812-15, was the reason for the decision 
not to rebuild the mill, but to run the mill, built in 1812, 
with its fifty-five hundred spindles, 

In 1819, some experiments were mado with power-looms, of 
which thirty were introduced into the mill in 1820. During 
that year, the losses, accruing in the business, had cancelled 
the profits of the previous four years, of some $17,000. The 
introduction of the power-loom seems to have been the turning 
point in the history of the company, as indeed in that of the 
industry in general, throughout the country, In the five 
years beginning with 1822, so large profits were realized that, 
with them, a new mill, in place of that burned in 1816, was 
built, having seven thousand spindles and one hundred and 
fifty power-looms. 

‘The following item contained in a newspaper slip, of what 
journal we are not informed, states the fact of another de- 
structive fire in the establishment, 


li 
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nine years, from 1878 to 1887. There were but three secre- 
taries during the eighty years of the company’s history, Rob- 
ert Miller having held the office for eight years, from the 
beginning to 1816, when be was elected president. He was 
succeeded by Richard Townsend, who was secretary for the 
remarkable period of fifty-three years, till 1879. Tho last 
Sy AND lethal 
to 


‘There were in the history of the company two crises, one 
eaused by the financial stringency of 1837, which produced a 
depression in its business which led the directors to consider 
the expediency of paying the large debt of the company, sell- 
ing the plant, and dividing the remainder of the proceeds of 
‘the sale among the stockholders. The directors, however, at 
that time decided to continue the business. ‘The depression 
inthe market for cotton goods from 1883 to 1885 brought 
about a crisis in the affairs of the company similar to that of 
1837, which cansed a consideration of the same question as 
was discussed in that year. The directors, controlling more 
‘than three fourths of the capital stock, arrived at a concla- 
sion the reverse of that of their predecessors of fifty years 
before, and a vote was passed to sell the entire property and 
to pay the net proceeds to the stockholders. The sale was 
‘made in one lot at auction, February 11, 1887, to William J. 
Dickey & Sons, the wealthy woolen manufacturing firm of 
Baltimore. The conveyance was made March 7, 1887, That 
firm has changed the name of the establishment to “The 
Oclla Mills.” The fabrics, manufactured, are twills and 
brown sheeting, the spinning machinery having fourteen 
thousand spindles, and the number of looms being two hun- 
dred and forty-three. Machinery for manufacturing woolen 
goods has also been introduced, consisting of four scts of 
ards and seventy-seven looms for making linscys, jeans, and 
korseys, 
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village, which grew up around the factory, was known, at an 
early date, as “ Bisenit City.” Concerning the origin of this 
name we have the following account: — 


 Biseait City, a small collection of houses southwest of Kingston, 
received its name from « peddler who, during his business tour, said 
he had called at every house in the place, and had found every 
family busy in cooking biscuits, and he had not met such a thing 
bofore in any part of tho State whore he had peddled.”* 


Another account is contained in a letter to the author by 
Mrs. Caroline E. Robinson, an enthusiast in the antiquities 
of that part of Rhode Island, and the granddaughter of 
Benjamin Rodman, who, ss stated in our sketch of the 
Peace Dale Manufacturing Company, was the owner, in 1800, 
of the fulling-mill, which was the germ of that industry, and 
of a large tract in its vicinity. Referring to the account, 
jast quoted, she says: — 

“The origin of the namo * Biscuit City’ is legendary, and must 
not be secounted as a fact. I have a recollection of having onco 
hoard an old gentleman say that once there was a bake-house at the 
place, which would be a more reasonable solution of the question.” 

The power was derived from a large epring, the water from 
which, after supplying the will, flowed in a westerly direction, 
through a emall brook, into a larger brook, which, after a 
course of nearly two milos, discharged itself into what is now 
Imown as“ Worden’s Pond.” ‘The supply of water was mall, 
but sufficient, it is probable, most of the time to run the small 
amount of machinery, four hundved and twenty spindles, for 
spinning cotton. 

‘We haye no account of the doings or the success of the com- 
pany, Its business, which was only that of spinning cotton 
yarns, was probably quite local, the product being sold mostly 
to the residents of the vicinity. It was used by them in weav- 
ing the cloth needed for their families. This trade was 
affocted but little by the causes either of the extraordinary 

1 Narragansett Historical Register, vol. i. p. Al. 
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the water of the creck for a considerable distance above his 
own dam, On the 2d of Fobruary, 1808, Amos Wetmore 
sold to Seth Capron, Newton Mann, Asher Wetmore, and 
William M. Cheever, three acres and sixty rods of land with 
the privilege of constructing a dam 80 as to use the whole 
water of the creek, alzo a side dam. 

Dr. Capron was without doubt the prime mover in the 
enterprise. Of his associates Newton Mann was his brother- 
in-law and Asher Wetmore and William M. Cheover wero 
son and son-indaw of Amos Wetmore. Dr. Capron was the 
only one of them who had any knowledge of the cotton mana- 
facture, and his knowledge was not practical, but only by 
observation. It was then deemed advisable to secure the 
codperation of a practical manufacturer, and Benjamin 8. 
Waleott, with whom Dr, Capron was doubtless well acquainted, 
was invited to come to Whitestown to start the new enter- 
prise, Whilo identified at that time as one of the proprietors 
in the cotton-mill in Cumberland and also in the * Yellow 
Mill” in Rehoboth, he was personally concerned especially in 
the management of the mill in Central Falls. Associated 
with him in its management was his son, Bonjamin S. Wal- 
eott, Jr., whom on going to Whitestown he left in charge. 
He arrived in Whitestown probably in May, 1808, as about 
the close of that month the preliminary arrangements for 
building the factory were completed. A partnership was 
formed immodiately, the members of the firm, besides Dr. 
Capron, Nowton Mann, Asher Wotmoro, and William M. 
Cheever, being Benjamin S. Walcott, Thomas R. Gold, and 
Theodore Sill, the latter two gentlemen being lawyors in 
partnership at Whitesborough, then the principal village of 
the town, its center boing about a mile from the site of the 
proposed mill Tho style assumed by the firm was Waleott 
& Company, under which its business was conducted for 
nearly two years, indicating that Mr. Walcott was the recog- 
nized leader in the enterprise. The first record of the doings 
of the firm was dated May 30, 1808, when Mr. Cheever was 
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bad sold ome half his interest, March 19, 1822. received two 
fifths of one half of the “Stone Mill” This interest he re 
tained till his death, though for some years, on account of 
his age, its management had been in the hands of his son, 
Edward. 

‘The interest which Mr. Walcott held in each of the above 
properties was only equal to that of each of his partners, 
but there is little doubt that he was. to a considerable ex- 
tent, their manager. Most of those concerned with him were 
farmers or merchants of little mechanical experience or skill, 
while it is known that he was a mechanic of much versatility 
as well as ingenuity. This was evinced not only by the readi- 
ness and ease with which he turned from the vocation of a 
housewright, in which he wrought till his forty-sixth year. to 
that of a cotton manufacturer. but by an invention made by 
him in a branch of industry entirely independent of either 
his earlier or later vocation. This invention. for which he 
received a patent, September 4. 1802, was that of a nail- 
heading machine. one of the earliest machines, perhaps the 
earliest of the kind, a product of which. a nail with the 
letter W stamped in the head, is in possession of his great- 
grandson, W. Stuart Walcott. He died in Seekonk, Mass.. 
May 15, 1824. 

Benjamin Stuart Walcott, Jr.. who went to Whitestown in 
the spring of 1809 to assume the management of the enter- 
prise there, was born in Cumberland, R. I., September 29, 
1786. He learned the trade of his father, and assisted him 
in starting the cotton mills in Cumberland and Central Falls, 
BL, and Rehoboth, Mass., already referred to. On assum- 
ing charge of the business at Whitestown, his first work was 
the constraction and putting in of the water-wheel, followed 
by the building and setting up of the different machines 
which were ready for operation in the ensuing fall. Messrs. 
Capron, Mann, Wetmore, and Cheever held the title to the 
land and mill-privilege, purchased by them in 1808, during 
the construction of the dam and the erection of the build- 





limits of New Hartford, but near the boundary line between 
that town and Whitestown, and about a mile higher up on the 

Creek than the mill of the Oneida Manufactar- 
ing Society, of 1809. The deed also conveyed the land eor- 
ered by General Doolittle's mill-pond. The company at once 
oceupied the grist-mill, which was kuown for many years 
as the “Bahr-stone Factory.” This name hud been pre- 
Yioualy given to General Doolittle’s grist-mill, from the fact 
that he bad imported from France and had placed in his mill 
a set of buhr millstones, instead of the granite mill-stone 
at that time in almost universal use throughout the country. 
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“ iabrstone Factory” was in operation till 1839-40. 

it wa hen taken down, and near its site was erected a mill 
of , now known as * Mill No. 3.” 

ral Doolittle went from Middletown, Conn., to his 

new ne in 1788, probably induced by the example and 

aence of Judge Hugh White, who was also of Middletown, 

n lich place he removed to the then unsettled regions of 

New York in 1784. General Doolittle was a gentle 
man of much prominence for about forty years after his 
removal to W owt ~—Ss supervisor of the town for— 
twenty-one irs,.a memver o1 the Legislature of the State, 
and a raling elder in the church. He was distinguished as mq 
man of sound judgment, great independence of mind, aney 
unbending integrity. He served his country in two wars, 
being in his early manhood ‘a sergeant in the Connectious 
troops, and orderly sergeant in the Continental Army in the 
War of the Revolution, and holding the commission of gener! 
in the War of 1812. He died in Whitestown, N. ¥., Manh 
35, 1855. 

Dr. Capron continued his active connection with manufsc 
turing almost till his death, being the Agent of the Oriskany 
Manufacturing Company from 1816 to 1825, when be re 
moved to Walden, Orange County, New York, where be 
established a cotton and woolen factory. He died in Walden, 
N. Y., in 1835, aged seventy-two years. 

The Oneida Manufacturing Society like all other companies, 
firms, or individuals then engaged in the cotton manufactare, 
during the early part of its history made only yarns. These 
were sold to farmers and others in Whitestown and othe 
towns in the vicinity in whose houses cloth was woven a 
bandlooms for the use of their families. The company abo 
employal persons, who made a regular business of running 
hand-looms, to weave cloth from yarns which it furnished, the 
sale of the cloth, manafactared for it, becoming a part of its 
regular business, One of the persons, 20 employed, wat 
Eara Wood. who removed to Utes, N.Y, im 1812, and 





duct of Eastern mills, and indeed made them the standard for 
similar fabrics, wherever produced. 

_ Tn 1825, Mr. Waloott received a proposition from Benjamin 
‘Marshall, a wealthy merchant of New York city, for the 
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‘The first ship, the * James Monroe,” was advertised to start 
Jannary 1, 1819, and it was an instance of Mr. Marshall's 
rigid punctuality, which was a marked element of his character 
and of his suecess, that he insisted that the ship should start 
at the appointed time though a violent snowstorm was then 
riging. She started, and had a safe and profitable voyage. 
‘The first vessels of the line carried at the head of the top- 
gallant-mast a tar-barrel as a distinetive mark. This was 
changed to a large black circle painted on the fore-topsail, 
from which the line of vessels received the name of the “ Black 
Ball Lino,” under which they gnined the high reputation, 


ea Marshall, who in his twenty years of mer- 
[yt hed peso ies 
decided to invest a portion of his capital in the business to 
which he had been trained in his early youth,—the cotton 
manufacture. With this view he purchased several lots of 
land of different areas, from thirty-four rods to sixty acres. 
Several of the earliest purchases were designed to obtain 
the right of flowage or the right to change the course of the 
Sudaquada Crvek, so as to increase the water-power. On the 
Tth of May, 1825, Amos Wetmore, a son of the Amos Wut- 
more before named in this sketch, conveyed to Mr. Marshall 
thirty-four rods of land, ' with the privilege of constructing 
a canal or tail-race sufficient to carry off all the waters, 
required to be carried off from the factory or other works of 
the said Benjamin Marshall.” A deed dated October 22, 
1825, speaks of “the factory now erecting by Benjamin 
Marshall.” Tt was built of stone, one hundred and twenty 
feet long, fifty foot wide and five stories high, and still stands, 
forming a part of the middle group of the mills now owned 
by Walcott & Campbell. Tt was finished and went into 
about the close of 1825. It received its name of 

the “New York Mill” from the city in which Mr. Marshall 
then resided. The upper mill was at that time known as the 
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that at nineteen years of age, he decided to devote himself 
regularly to business. The varied experience of his childhood 
and youth had fitted him for the position which he very soon 
assumed as the efficient assistant of his father, especially in 
the mercantile department of the business which, from that 
time till his death, was his especial sphere of labor and re- 
ibility. 

‘On the first day of January, 1847, Mr. Marshall conveyed 
his entire interest in the mill and business to Benjamin S. 
and William D. Walcott. On the same date, Benjamin S. 
Waleott conveyed « portion of his interest to his second son, 
Charles D, Walcott, and on the same date William D. and 
Charles D. Walcott conveyed a part of their interest to 
Samuel Campbell, the firm after that time consixting of 
Benjamin S., William D., Charles D. Walcott, and Samuel 
Campbell. Tts style was “ The New York Mills.” 

Charles Doolittle Walcott was the second son of Benjamin 
8. Walcott, Jr., and was born in Whitestown, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 14, 1818. His early training as to education and for 
imsiness was very similar to that of his brother William, 
and when some twenty-three years of age he was placed in 
charge of the upper mill, continuing in that relation till his 
death, which occurred September 15, 1852, when he was 
but thirty-four years of age. 

Samuel Campbell was born February 14, 1809, in Tarbol- 
ton, Ayrshire, Scotland. His ancestors were of that vigorous 
race, who gained distinction in the wars of the Middle Ages 
and later a4 one of the foremost of the Scottish clans, and 
he inherited their stalwart physique, courage, and mental 
force. His edneation, till ho was fourteen years of age, was 
in the parish schools, in which the work, if mainly elementary, 
was thorough and valuable for intellectual discipline, At the 
age of fourteen he began his apprenticeship to his life work 
in the village of Eaglesham, near Glasgow, as a hand-weaver, 
‘continuing it till he was nineteen years of age. For the next 
three years he worked at other branches of the cotton manu- 
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by Dr. Seth Capron, who held the office till 1816. He then 
became the agent of the Oriskany Manufacturing Company, 
whieh had been organized in 1811 by several of the stock- 
holders of the Oneida Manufacturing Society and other 
prominent gentlemen. Its record will be given hereafter. 

In 1816 William Walcott was appointed agent of the 
Onoida Mill. Ho was a younger brothor of Benjamin S, 
Walcott, Jr, und was born in Cumberland, R. I, August 
9, 1794. He had not had practical experience as a manu- 
facturer, having been trained to mercantile pursuits. Soon 


he resigned and removed to Utica, whore he died, November 
8, 1859. 

On entering upon his dutios at the Oneida Mills Mr, 
Campbell reorganized and reéquipped the establishment, 
and continued that relation to it until the profits of its busi- 
ness had paid the whole amount expended by his partners 
and himself for the shares of its stock and all other expen- 
ditures mado under his direction. The most important ad- 
dition to tho plant was the establishment of the bleachery in 
1859. From the beginning of each of the three distinct 
establishments their owners had been dependent for the 
bleaching and finishing their fabrics on bleacheries else 
where. Mr. Campbell determined to secure for all the mills 
independence of outside concerns in this regard, at the same 


— 
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and Rev. J. P. Thompson, of New York city. His tour was 


within the sphere of his influence. For nearly two years 
before his death he suffered much, having fr Gt taco tess 
paralyzed in his right hand and arm. In the year before 
he died his left hand was similarly affected. THis patient 
endurance illustrated both his native fortitude and his 
Christian acquiescence in the Divine Will The “ Utica Morn- 
ing Herald” for January 18, 1862, said :— 

“Tact, adll, ability, and industry contributed to the abundant 
success of his enterprise. But there were other and higher qualities, 
a thorough conscientionsness pervading all his business relations, a 
Kindly interest in those around him, especially those dependent on 
him. His care for his operatives was traly paternal. Deep moral 
and religious xentiments gave tone to his whole life, and induced 
him to give his personal influence, and liberally of his means, to the 
moral and religions welfare of the community. His monument was 
a thriving manufacturing town, bearing a reputation not surpassed, 
hardly equaled, for its industrial and moral ebarncter, its moat and 
well arranged factories, its thrifty habits, its interest in all move- 
ments which can cleyate humanity, and the moral worth developed 
by his procept and example." 

He was broadly intelligent, of marked intellectual taste, 
and was the judicious and liberal patron of education, An 
illustration of this was his gift, supplemented by that of bis 
son, for tha endowment of a professorship, in Hamilton 
College, of the Evidences of Christianity. His interest in the 
welfare of his operatives was illustrated by his voluntary 
reduction of the hours of labor from fifteen to twelve hours 
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‘Tn addition to the ordinary opportunity of the common school 
he attended several terms the Dwight’s High School, in 
‘Clinton, N. Y., an academic institation of high reputation at 
‘that time, in the immediate vicinity of Hamilton College. 
‘When eighteen years of age, the War of the Rebellion having 
commenced, he enlisted in the 76th Regiment of New York 
Volunteers, and was commissioned as second lieutenant in 
Company B, After a service of one year, in consequence 
of a severe attack of typhoid fever, he resigned his commis- 
sion and returned home. Having sufficiently recovered his 
health he began to fit himself for the business of a practical 
cotton manufacturer by working in different departments of 
the upper group of mills, soon fitting himself for the position, 
to which he was appointed in 1865, as superintendent of 

that group. 
‘The business of the upper two groups of mills was continued 
under the style of Walcott & Campbell nearly twenty-eight 
years. During the same period that of the lower group was 
conducted as the separate interest of the Oncida Manufac- 
turing Society by the same gentlemen as Trustees. On the 
12th of February, 1884, a charter having been granted, Jan- 
wary 22, 1884, to a corporation, under the style of “The 
‘New York Mills,” the whole property, pertaining to the three 
establishments, was conveyed to said corporation by one 
deed, the grantors being William D. Walcott and Samuel 
Campbell, owners of the upper two groups of mills, and the 
“Oneida Manufacturing Society” by ites paole surviving 
‘Trustees, W. D. Walcott and S. Campbell.” The corpora- 
tion was organized by the election of William D. Waleott as 
Samuel Campbell as treasurer, and Samuel R. 
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tion, and for some years an invalid, should have exceeded by 
twenty-five days the life-period of the stalwart man of mas- 
sive frame, and, to the last, apparently of vigorous health, 
each of them lacking less than four years of the fourscore 
years, said by the Psalmist to be “ by reason of strength.” 
‘The chief traits of the character of William D. Walcott are 
briefly, but well, set forth in the following extract from the 
“Utica Morning Herald" of April 1, 1890:— 

“ Mr. Waleott was a notable type of the Christian gentleman. His 
abilities wore large. He had power to grasp the details of a great 
business so that his judgment was unerring upon all questions that 
came before him in relation to it. He recognized the necessity of 
advancement, and strove not only to keep abreast of the times, but 
even to Toad them in all matters pertaining to affairs that were in 
his keeping. His talents were not of an inventive order, but an 
intimate knowledge of human nature, comprehensive foresight, and 
close observation wore charactoriatic of him. He was not impalsive, 
dnt after careful consideration of a subject, he stood firmly by his 
conclusions. His tastes were refined ; his manners gentle, courteous, 
and winning. He was a lover of art and surrounded himself with 
everything in accordance with his taste, 

«His example ns a citizen and a man is worthy of all imitation, and 
tho excellencies of his private and domestic character will long be 
remembered and cherished.” 


W. Stuart Walcott was clected president of the corpo- 
ration after the death of his father, and has held the office 
till the present time. 

‘As has been indicated in the foregoing sketch, the mills are 
in three groups. Mill No. 1, the lowest down on the stream, 
is nearly on the site of the original Oneida Mill. That struc- 
ture, which was of wood, was sixty feet long, thirty-five feet 
wide and three stories high. It was burned about the year 
1813. _A larger and more substantial structure of brick was 

erected on the same site, This mill was burned 
March 18, 1828, and a mill of stone was erected on the same 
site, In 1879 it was decided to replace it with a building 
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and of very superior quality. At the Upper Mills is an 
auxiliary steam-engine of six hundred and fifty horse- 
power. 

This sketch would hardly be complete without a brief ref- 
erence to the character of the village which has grown up 
around the mills, and, in this regard, we may not perhaps do 
better than to quote the following paragraph from the “ Utica 
Morning Herald,” September 28, 1885. 

“It is a community of employees which is a model of temperate 
and thrifty prosperity. Nowhere in the United States can there be 
found a factory village which excels the New York Mills in operatives’ 
homes, the excellence of its schools, the prosperity of its churches, 
or the contented intelligence of its people. The character of the 
Proprietors of the mills is illustrated in the surroundings of their 
employees, quite as much as in the quality of their goods and the 
successful management of their great interests.” 
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this intorest of five sixths, lacked $25 of being fivo sixths of 
the aggregate amount, paid by Mr. Wheaton for tho “lands 
and rights,” a fact which indicates that, in the interval of two 
months after his first purchase, he had not commenced the work 
of construction or improvement. This worl: was commenced 
immediately after the sale of the above interests, and a fac. 
tory building, lange for that period, was erected. This fact 
was stated in the following extract from a lotter, addressed 
by Seth Wheaton to his brother Joseph Wheaton, then resid- 
ing in Washington, D. C., under date of August 20, 1809: — 

“The information you hays received, relative to my manufactur 
ing cotton goods, is very erroneous, for never have T been con- 
‘ecrned in manufacturing any kind of goods. ‘The fact is Cam, with 
others, now establishing a manufactory for spinning of cotton on an 
extensive scale for our country, and have already erected for that 
purpose a mill of stone, with six floors, forty feet wide, and two 
hundred and eleven feet long, competent to drive more than ton 
thousand spindles, together with all the necessary preparation, and 
expect it will commence operating in November next. Whether the 
concern will extend their views to weaving is not concluded. A 
spirit for manufacturing pervades every description of our citizens, 
a8 we have artizans —native citizens —oqual, if not muperior to 

‘More than fifty mills are now erecting in the New 
Fete neces bx cls beet aly” 

We have referred in our sketch of the Providence Manu- 
facturing Company (p. 451), to the fact that Seth Wheaton 
| was the largost stockholder in that company at the date of its 
organization, March 7, 1807, and that he continued in that 
relation to it for some ten months, which seems to be incon- 
sistont with his statement at the beginning of the above ex- 
tract, “never have I been concerned in manufacturing any 
kind of goods,” but it is probable that he only invested eap- 
ital in the Providence Manufacturing Company, without per- 
sonal caro or responsibility for its management, which, at the 
outset, was in the hands of John K. Pitman, and it is certain 
that he sold his interest to Sullivan Dorr before actual manu- 
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Chad Brown nothing is now known. Accompanied by his 
wife, Elizabeth, and his son, Jobn, then a lad of eight years, 
he arrived in Boston in July, 1688. He first went to Salem, 
Mass. His religious views were more liberal than those held 
‘by the men who had control of church and state in the infant 
colony, being quite similar to those of Roger Williams ; and, 
according to tradition, he “became an exile for conscience” 
sake.” He removed to Providence before December 20, 1638, 
his name being contained in the “Confirmatory Deed” of 
that date, whereby Roger Williams transferred lands in Prov- 
idence to his associates. 

In 1642 Chad Brown was ordained pastor of the First 
Church in Providence. His oldest son, John, was an elder in 
the same church. The second son of John Brown, James, 
born in 1666, was pastor of the First Church. His second 
son, bearing the same name, James, born March 22, 1698, 
shortly after his marriage to Hope, daughter of Nicholas 
Power, engaged in mercantile business, and, receiving his 
younger brother, Obadiah, born October 2, 1712, into part- 
nership, established the house of Brown Brothers, which, en- 
gaging largely in foreign commerce, had acquired wealth and 
prominence among the mercantile firms of Providence even 
before the death of the senior partner, April 27, 1739, when 
he was but little more than forty-one years of age. 

Obadiah Brown, then but twenty-seven years of age, con- 
tinned the business with success, and a large increase of 
capital, till his death, in his fiftieth year, June 17, 1762. 
James Brown had left five sons and one daughter, Mary. 
Of the sons the eldest, James, did not enter the fixin of his 
father and uncle, but was the master of a vessel, and died at 
sea at the age of twenty-six years. The next three sons, Nich 
olas, born July 28, 1729, Joseph, born December 8, 1788, and 
John, born January 27, 1736, entering the office of their 
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opment, wrought the separation of the American Colonies 
from tho mother country. 

After the retirement of his brothers Nicholas Brown 
received George Benson as a partner, the style of the firm 
being Brown & Benson. Nicholas Brown, Jr., born April 4, 
‘1768, avd having received a liberal education, graduating at 
Rhode Island College in 1786, immediately entered his father’s 
office to prepare himself for a mercantile career, and on at- 
taining his majority April 4,1790, was admitted as partner in 
the firm of Brown & Benson. Nicholas Brown, Senior, died 
May 29,1791, The business was continued by the surviving 
partners about a year, when Thomas P. Ives was admitted to 
the firm, the style being changed to Brown, Benson & Ives. 

‘Thomas Poynton Ives was born in Salem, Mass., April 9, 
1768. His parents dying when be was a young child, he was 
committed to the caro of relatives in Boston, who gave him 
a home and the opportunity of attendance at school until he 
owas thirteen years of age. He was then sent to Providence 
and placed as a clerk in the house of Brown & Benson, By 
his fidelity and industry, during the next eight years, he won 
the confidence and esteem of Nicholas Brown, and, what to 
him was of more consequence, the love of the daughter of 
that gentleman, Hope Brown, whom he married March 5, 
1792, and was soon afterwards admitted to the firm. In 1796, 
‘Mr. Benson retired from the firm, which then took the style 
of Brown & Ives, which has been maintained for a period 
lacking but four years of a century, a fact exceptional, if not 
solitary, in the history of American business, 

‘The construction and equipment of the factory which, so 
far as we have information, was the largest cotton-mill which 
had then been erected in New England, progressed through 
‘the remainder of 1808 and till November, 1809, in which 
month it went into operation with five thousand spindles, one 
half of what was proposed in the letter of Seth Wheaton, but 
yet a larger number than was operated at that time by any 
other concern in the country except the Union Manufactur- 
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$300,000. Less than five years later, July 1, 1840, the 
Messrs. Hoppin sold the same interest to Cyrus Butler, 
Nicholas Brown, Hope Ives, widow of Thomas P. Ives, who 
had died April 30, 1835, and Sarah Duncan, who, st that 
father, Samuel Butler, at his death, to her brother William 
and herself, The price paid, which was at the rte of 
$352,750 for the whole property, was an increase of more 
than seventeen per cent. during the five years. 

‘The death of Thomas P. Ives has just been referred to. 
‘The following extracts are fitting tributes to his memory : — 

“ He was foremost among the citizens of Providence, an enter- 
prising and sagacious merchant, a lover of sound learning and re 
igion, and a wise and prudent counsellor. Ho was a man of great 
natural oodowments, whieh he cultivated by extensive reading and 
by acquaintance with the lending men of his generation in this country 
and in foreign lands. The name of his mercantile house was known 
and respected in the Orient and throughout the marts of Europe, 
wherever their ships bore in honor the flag of the United States.” * 

“ He was for twonty-four years the president of the Providence 
‘Bank, and the first president of the Providence Institution for Sav- 
ings, which owes much of its present prosperity and usefulness to hix 
early supervision, His integrity was unquestioned ; his honor with 
outa blemish. He died in the fullness of his intellectual powers, 
Joaving to the community of his adopted city an example worthy of 
‘imitation as a man and a Christian merchant.” * 

In March, 1841, the stockholders of the company were 
Cyrus Butler, Nicholas Brown and his son, John Carter 
Brown, Hope Ives, widow of Thomas P. Ives, and their chil- 
dren, Moses Brown Ives, Robert H. Ives, and Charlotte R. 
Goldard, with her busband, Prof. William G. Goddard, 
Sarah Dancan, with her husband, Alexander Duncan, and 
Stephen Tripp. On the 5th of that month they conveyed the 
whole property to a corporation, having the same name with 

4 William Goddard in The Centennial of the Providence National Bank, 
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SPRAGUE'S COTTON FACTORY, Cranston, R. 1. 

William Sprague, the first person of the name, resident in 
Cranston, R. L, to whom we have found a reference in any 
record, was a well-to-do farmer in that town. The Pocasset 
River, a branch of the Pawtuxet River, ran through a part of 
his farm, and on it he had a saw and grist mill, the site of 
which is now covered by the Cranston Print Works. He left 
three sons, Peter, Abner, and William. 

William Sprague, second of the name, was born in Crans- 
ton, R. L, June 5, 1778. He inherited that part of his 
father’s estate which included the saw and grist mill and the 
mill privilege on the Pocasset River, referred to in the pre- 
vious paragraph, His brother Abner had a farm, three fourths 
of a mile west of the present print-works, and Peter had one 
about one and a fourth miles eaxt of the same establishment, 
near Mashapang Pond. ‘The business af his early manhood, 
Desides working the farm, was running his gristanill and saw. 
mill. At the latter he got ont considerable quantities of oak 
timber and plank for vessels, several of which were built at 
Providence, near Eddy’s Point. We have no precise and 
authentic information as to when he first engaged in eotton- 
spinning, and there is nothing on record to indicate it. ‘The 
following statement is from the “ History of the Sprague 
Families of Rhode Island" by Benjamin Knight, Sr., pub- 
lighed in 1881 (p. 6). 

@ As carly as 1808, his grist-mill, standing near his saw-mill, ho 
converted into m small cotton-mill for carding and spinning cotton 
yen" 

The first reference to this mill which we have found in 
any record ia in a deed, dated February 8, 1812, by which 
William Sprague conveyed to Rufus Sprague certain real 
estate and “one cighth of my cotton-mill.” 

About the year 1813 tho little cotton-mill was burned. 
William Sprague had then many friends in Providence, who 
highly esteemed him and had full confidence in his integrity. 
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William Sprague pursued his business, both at Cranston 
and at Natick, with continued development and success until 
about the close of March, 1836, when, at breakfast, a small 
pieco of bone lodged in his throat, causing his death March 
28, 1896. It is said of him that “he was a hard-working 
‘man and never wore clothes too good to wear, rolling logs on 
to the carriage of his saw-mill or lifting a bag of cotton waste 
on to a wagon, and nothing displeased him more than to see 
one of his hired men afraid of soiling his clothes. He was 
‘an honest, upright and fair-dealing man; was very prompt in 
all his engagements, or appointments to see a person at any 
particular time or place; his word was always good; he was 
always prompt in his payments. His political influence was 
very great, and his shrewdness was always dreaded by all bis 
‘opponents.”* He was the anti-masonic candidate for Gov- 
‘eraor at the election held February 28, 1832. 

‘He accumulated a large estate for that period, the principal 
part of which he gave to his oldest two sons, Amasa and 
William, both of whom resembled him closely in those char 
acteristics which gave him his power and success, while he 
made ample pecuniary provision for his third son, Benoni, 
‘who was disinclined to business, and “loved his fiddle and 
pleasant company better than manufacturing cotton cloth or 
printing calico, or anything connected therewith.” * 

We have not been able to ascertain when the cotton fac- 
‘tory, a3 such, ccased its operations, and all the buildings were 
dovoted to. bleaching and printing: Diligent search and in- 
quiry have failed to discover any record of the fact, or any 
‘person having knowledge concerning it. The whole property 
was conveyed by Zachariah Chafee, trustee, to the Union 
‘Company, March 9, 1883. That company sold it, January 
26, 1886, to the Cranston Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing 
‘Company. The Iatter company conveyed it, June 20, 1888, 
‘to the Cranston Print Works Company, in which Messrs, B, 
B. & R. Knight, of Providence, have a controlling interest. 

+ History of the Sprague Families, p. UW. * Ibid p16, 
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and winter of 1808-9 than to collect the lamber and other 
materials and to make other preparations to commence build- 
ing the mill the ensuing spring. On the 2ist of March, 
1809, Samuel Ogden, Thomas Robinson, John, Archibald, 
and Samuel Dorrance, and Dixon Hall entered into the 
following agreement, viz: — 

To erect a mill or mills with the necessary buildings, machinery, 
and apparatus, and to supply the same with sufficient materials, stock, 
and labor from time to time; that the capital stock shall be increased 
‘until the sum shall amount to «sum not less than $16,000 and that, 
until the stock or whole amount, advanced or accumalated. by profits, 
shall amount to said sum of $16,000, there shall be no dividend or 
payment of profits made amongst the concern ; that this concern or 
connection in business shall continue for the term of seven years 
from the day of the date thereof; also that the lands, lately par 
ehased hy Samuel Ogden and Thomas Robinson of Archibald Dor 
rance and others, with the water-privileges and mill-sents, thereon 
lying in the town of Sterling, County of Windham, in the State of 
‘Connecticut, for the use of the said proposed cotton manufactory, 
containing about twenty acres, shall be holden by the partios hereto, 
their heirs and assigns, a4 tenants in common for the purpose of 
erecting mills and machinery, and carrying on the aforesaid manu- 
factory ; also that the concern shall always be holden in thirty-second 
shares, whereof the said Samucl Ogden holds eight shares, Thomas 
Robinson eight shares, John Dorrance four shares, Archibald Dor 
ance four shares, Samucl Dorrance four shares, and Dixon Hall 
‘one share.” 

Tt will be seen that in this agreement only twenty-nine of 
the thirty-two shares are enumerated, It may be that they 
were not taken at the outset by Asa Ames, of Providence, 
who is named a year later as the owner of three shares, or he 
may have been an original subscriber to the stock, and his 
namo have been omitted, by mistake, 

‘There is little doubt that the mill and machinery were s0 
far completed that operations were commenced before the 
close of the year 1809. On the 25th of January, 1810, 
Samuel Ogden, stated in the deed to be a “cottonanachine 
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“Tr is situated within a ledge of rocks aud has a circular area of 
about one hundred feet in diameter. The rock is cleft in two places, 
forming at each a chasm or fissure of about fifty foot doop, through 
‘one of which there runs a small stream of water; the other com- 
amunicates with « room of about twelve feet square, at the interior 
part of which there is a fire-place and a chimney extending through 
the rock above, forming an aperture of about three feet square. In 
another part of the rock there is a natural staircase, winding around 
it from the bottom to the top. In the cold season of the yoara 
large mass of ico is formed in the roam, above described, by the 
dashing of water throngh the chimney, which continues there through 
nearly the whole of the warm months, sunlight being almost excluded 
from this subterrancous rocess.””? 

‘This remarkable natural curiosity was nearly destroyed by 
blasting the rocks in building the railroad which passes 
through that locality. 

‘The shares, which at first frequently passed by conveyance 
to new holders, gradually came wholly into the hands of 
wealthy and enterprising gentlemen of Providence: Samuel 
Ames, who purchased an interest January 8, 1811, Charles 
Low, June 26, 1812, Edward Carrington, September 15, 
1818, and John H. Clark, November 30, 1813. 

In a deed, dated May 22, 1816, the property is said to have 
consisted, at that time, of “a stone cotton factory, stone store, 
five dwelling-houses of stone, a dye-house, a machine-shop, 
and machinery for spinning cotton.” The number of spindles 
was fifteen hundred. It was described in a work, published 
in 1819, as “one of the largest manufacturing establishments 
in the State, ramming sixteen hundred spindles.""? ‘The facili- 
ties for manufacturing were increased before 1829 by the 
erection of a small wooden factory, also in Sterling, a mile 
higher up on the Moosup River. It was a spinning-mill, the 
yarns made there being used to supply, in part, the power- 
Jooms in the larger stone mill. 

John H. Clark sold his interest in the property, April 20, 
1826, to Edward Carrington. Charles Low made an assign 

4 Gasetteer of Connecticut, p. 222. * Ibid, 
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creased ta one hundred and thirteen feet; and, the old roof 
being removed, the walls were carried up, converting the 
attic into a full story with a nearly flat roof. Another mill 
of stoue, of precisely the same style and dimensions, was 
erected parallel with the enlarged old mill, and to the west of 
it, at a distance of thirty feet. These two mills, now known 
respectively as Nos, 1 and 3, have since been connected at 
both ends, by buildings of stone, two stories high and thirty 
by twenty-five feet. A considerable number of other buildings 
for various purposes have been erected. 

‘The present officers of the company are Hugh H. Osgood, 
president; Claramon Hunt, treasurer; and James E. Pike, 
agent, The business has been successful from the beginning. 


LYMAN COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
North Providenes, R. L 

‘The interruption of trade between this country and Great 
Britain, between the years 1807 and 1816, stimulated the de- 
velopment of the textile industries throughout New England, 
#0 that, especially within a radius of forty miles from Prov- 
idence, R. L, hardly a mill-stream, furnishing water-power 
enough to run a thousand spindles, was not occapied before 
1815 by a cotton or a woolen mill. The return of peace, early 
in 1815, with its consequent renewal of foreign trade and the 
influx of goods which had accumulated in English and other 
foreign warehouses, and were then crowded into the markets 
of this country at prices with which our manufacturers could 
not compete, had completely prostrated these American in- 
dustries, before the beginning of 1816, threatening universal 
bankruptey to our manufacturers, with the almost certain 
future dependence of the American people on foreign manu- 
factures for the various fabrics in domestic use. 

At this juncturo, so serious and so alarming to every Amer- 
ican patriot, occurred two events which not only arrested 
the tide, then rapidly setting outward, but turned it back, and 
laid the foundation for the splendid structure of American 
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sentative in the General Assembly of Connecticut. His son, 
Thomas, third of the name in direet descent, was the father 
of seven children, the youngest of whom, Daniel, was born 
January 27,1756, He was left by the death of his father, 
when he was about six years old, to the care and guardianship 
of his mother, an intelligent and Christian woman of much 
force of character, who gave her son the best opportunity 
which she could provide for his elementary education, and 
sent him in his sixteenth year to Yale College, to pursue a 
liberal course of study. He was distinguished in college for 


the special prize known os the “ Dean’s Bounty,” in testimony 
of his good conduct and high scholarship. It was somewhat 
remarkable that from one town so small as Durham, Coun., 
there should be two youths in the same class who should 
attain such preiminence among their fellows. 

Daniel Lyman had nearly completed his collegiate course 
when, in May, 1775, the news was received at New Haven of 
the Battle of Lexington. He, with thirteen of his classmates, 
fmimediately volunteered to enter the military service of their 
country, and placed themselves under the command of Bene~ 
dict Amold, at that time a bookseller and druggist in New 
Haven, who soon acquired a high reputation as a brave and 
skillful soldier, thoroughly patriotic and devoted to his coun- 
try’s cause. They marched at onee to Cambridge, Mass., 
where Arnold received his commission as colonel, and Lyman 
was commissioned captain. Captain Lyman accompanied 
Colonel Arnold in the expedition against Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, returning from which he resumed his studies 
and graduated at Yale College in 1776. Ie then entered the 
army again and served with honor till the close of active 
hostilities in the fall of 1781, He then made his residence at 
Newport, R. L, and marsied, January 10, 1782, Miss Mary 
Ball Wanton, a young lady belonging to one of the oldest 
and most influential families of the town and colony, to which 
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it had furnished three governors. Having completed his 
studies for the profession of the law he engaged in its practice 
at Newport, and soon gained an honorable rank as a eoun- 
selor and advocate. 

Late in 1807, with a view of laying aside to a considerable 
extent the cares and labors of his profession, and of gratifying 
his taste for agricultural pursuits, he purcbased a large estate 
about four miles from Providence, within the limits of North 
Providence. This estate, consisting of some eighty acres of 
land, had belonged to William F. Megee, a wealthy merchant 
of Providence, engaged in the East India and China trade, 
who had expended a large amount of money in laying out and 
beautifying the grounds. It was bought by Mr. Lyman, 
November 9, 1807, and removing thither he resided there the 
remainder of his life. He devoted himself for a few years 
chiefly to the care of this estate, attending only to such more 
important legal cases as seemed to have a special claim to his 
care. In May, 1812, he was elected by the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island to its highest judicial office, that of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. His elevation to this office 
without previous service on the bench or in any other judicial 
position in the State, was a remarkable fact, and was the 
highest possible tribute to his learning, ability, and integrity, 
essential qualifications for so high an office. He held the 
office for four years, till May, 1816, when, at the age of sixty 
years, he declined a reélection. He was highly esteemed, and 
honored the office, “his deportment being tempered of dig. 
nity and urbanity, and his decisions being always respected.” 

On retiring from the bench Judge Lyman did not resame 
his legal practice, but gave his time and thoughts largely to 
the supervision of the industrial establishment in which he 
had invested capital some years before, and in the develop 
ment of which his interest had been increasing from year to 
year. About the close of 1808, as in the case of many other 
gentlemen of New England, of enterprise and having some 
capital which they were disposed to invest in what promised to 
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be a remunerative business, his attention was turned to cotton 
manufacture. On tho 14th of January, 1809, he entered into 
# contract with William Goddard of Providence, whereby the 
latter granted to him and his associates the privilege of build- 
ing adam across the Woonasquatucket River, the consider- 
ation being the annual payment of fifty dollars. The reason 
for this payment was that the erection of the proposed dam 
would cause the overflow of some land above, on the stream, 
belonging to Mr. Goddard. It is a somewhat remarkable 
fact that the land has never been purchased by the owners of 
the mill, but the annual payment of fifty dollars for the priv- 
ilege of maintaining the dam has been continued to the pres- 
ent time, more than eighty years. Associated with Judge 
Lyman in the contract were Jacob Dunnell of North Provi- 
dence, Harrict Thayer, “single woman,” of Providence, and 
Edward Manton, of Johnston, R. I. Jacob Dunnell had 
married Mary, the daughter of Judge Lyman. 

On the 19th of January, 1809, Daniel Lyman purchased a 
farm from Charles Whipple, of North Providence, and on the 
Ast of June, 1809, a smaller tract of land from Thomas Man- 
ton, of Johnston. These lands bordered on the Woonasqua- 
tucket River and were desired as sites for the factory and 
other buildings which might be needed. On tho Ist of July, 
1809, a company was organized with the name of the Lyman 
Cotton Mannfacturing Company, to which Mr. Lyman con- 
veyed the right and property, acquired by the aforesaid 
contract and deeds. The company was composed of Daniel 
Lyman, holding an interest of two tenths, the firm of 8. G. 
Arnold & Company of Providence, consisting of Samuel G. 
Arnold, Tristram Burgess, and Patience Arnold, jointly hold- 
ing two tenths, and Joseph Manton, Harrict Thayer and Sam- 
wel N. Richmond, all of Providence, Benjamin Hazard, of 
Newport, Jacob Dunnell of North Providence, and Edward 
Manton, of Johnston, each holding an interest of one tenth, 

‘The erection of the dam and of the factory was commenced 
‘ut once, and the latter wont into operation probably as early 
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isccured in Seodand, and, in selling them, became acquainted 
with Robert Rogerson, a commission merchant of Boston, 
who. in the previoas July. had purchased a cotton-mill in 
Nocth Uxbridge. Mass. On being told by Gilmour that be 
kad been employed in Scotland in weaving on the power-Joom, 
and that he understood the construction of power-looms and 
dressingmachinery, Mr. Rogerson invited him to accompany 
him tw North Uxbridge. From that place they went to 
Slatersville, where Mr. Gilmour was introduced to John 
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Slater, one of the owners and the manager of the mill in that 
place. Mr. Gilmour proposed to Mr. Slater to build machin. 
ery for powerloom weaving, to have nothing for his labor 
nnless he should be able to pnt the looms into successful 
operation. John Slater was warmly in favor of giving him 
the desired opportunity, but wax overruled’ in the matter by 
his older and more conservative brother, Samuel, who con- 
sidered it unwise to make any investment at that time when 
the prospects of the cotton manufacture were so discouraging. 
Mr. Gilmour, however, was furnished with employment, and 
worked for several months in the machine-shop of the factory 
at Slatersville, He thon determined to make another effort 
to introduce the powerloom, and went to the mill of the 
Lyman Cotton Mannfacturing Company, where he had an 
interview with Judge Lyman, who immediately contracted 
with him for the construction of a loom on the model of the 
Scotch loom. ‘Though known at first in the eountry as the 
“Seotch loom,” it was invented, and first put into operation, 
by William Horrocks, of Stockport, England, patents for 
its original device and subsequent improvements being granted 
April 20, 1803, May 14, 1805, and July 31,1818. It seems 
to have been the first successful loom for weaving cotton 
fabrics by power, though numerous other looms had been con- 
structed, both in Great Britain and in this country, for the 
same purpose, 

An effective power-loom for weaving cotton goods had 
been constructed more than a year before the coming of 
William Gilmour to this country, and was at that time in 
successful operation at Waltham, Mass., reference to which 
will be made in our sketch of the Boston Manufacturing 
Company. That loom, however, was protected by a patent, 
and its use was monopolized by the company which owned it, 
80 that, while its introduction was the saurce of large profits to 
its inventors, Francis C. Lowell and Patrick T. Jackson, and 
to the company of which they were large stockholders, It was 
of no benefit to the cotton industry at large. The Gilmour 
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and he thought he could make it work; he was employed. Dis 
couragement ceased; it was an experiment no longer. Manufac- 
turers from all directions came to sce the wonder. To this day the 
a east oa eenoenss ive in al ove lin 

is loom went into gucceseful operation in the spring of 
“4817, It having proved a success, the other eleven looms 
were finished and, with warping and dressing machinery, were 
immediately put into operation in the Lyman Mills. 

‘The essential feature of difference between the Gilmour 
loom and the Waltham loom was that, in the former, the lift 
and fall of the harness were effected by a crank, while in the 
ater these motions were effected by a cam, the latter adjust 
ment being claimed and conceded to be an advantage. There 
were, however, other features, in which superiority was 
claimed for the Gilmour loom, sufficient, the partisans of the 
latter said, to counterbalance that advantage. The principal 
one of theso features was its greater simplicity in most of ite 
parts, so that the Gilmour loom could be built for a much lesa 
Price, its cost being about $70, while that of the Waltham 
loom was nearly or quite $300. As has been suggested, 
though fully appreciating the advantages of the now machine, 
Judge Lyman was not disposed to any narrow policy con- 
cerning it, and permitted Mr, Gilmonr, for what now scems 
to be a petty sum,— $10,—to give David Wilkinson the 
‘use of all his drawings, so that a new and extensive Geld of 
Tabor was opened before that ingenious and enterprising 
mechanic, the result being the change of mills throughout the 
region from mere spinning-mills, for making cotton yarns, to 


manufactories of cotton cloth, and, in connection with the ~~ 


tariff of 1816, cnabling them to enter into profitable competi- 
tion with the cotton factories of Groat Britain and of Europe. 
For his patronage of William Gilmour and his liberal policy 
towards other manufacturers, by which the power-loom was | 
80 rapidly diffused through the cotton-mills of the country, | 
‘a most honorable position among tho pioncers of the American | 
cotton manufacture may be assigned to Daniel Lyman. 
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had acquired his interest by conveyance from his father, March 
4, 1828. No other change in the ownership of the mills 
occurred till the death of the senior stockholder, 

Daniel Lyman died October 16, 1830, and by his will 
devised his interest in the Lyman Cotton Manufacturing 
Company to his only unmarried daughter, Eliza B, Lyman, 
No other change occurred in the ownership till 1834, when, 
on the 23d of January, Henry B, Lyman sold his interest to 
his brother, John W. Lyman, the latter conveyed his interest 
May 2, 1836, to his brother-in-law, Lemuel H. Arnold. The 
company for nearly cight years from that date consisted of 
Lemuel H. Arnold, Benjamin Hazard, and Eliza B, Lyman, 
‘Mr. Hazard having been an owner from the beginning in 
1809, Messrs. Arnold and Hazard were gentlomen of wealth 
and of prominence in the State, the former being a manufnc- 
turer and the Governor of Rhode Island, in 1881 and 1832, 
and the latter being a leading lawyer in Newport and for 
many years a member of the State Legislature and Speaker 
of the Assembly. They were also, as has been stated, sona- 
inlaw of Judge Lyman. 

‘On the 15th of March, 1844, Henry B. Lyman 
the entire property, and owned it till his death, April 4, 1874. 
He operated the mills only for six years, leasing them after 
April 18th to different parties. On tho 13th of April, 1874, 
his widow, Caroline Lyman, conveyed her intcrost in the 
property to her only son, Daniel W. Lyman, who thereby 
became sole proprictor. He sold the mills July 9, 1877, to 
F. R. & H, C. White, who sold them March 27, 1884, to 
George L. Davis, of North Andover, Mass. He and his son- 
inlaw Albert A. Sack, with John A, Brown, of Providence, 
R. L, organized a corporation under the name of the Lymans- 
ville Company, for which a charter was granted May 29, 
1884. Mr, Davis conveyed the property to the company, 
November 28, 1887. Its authorized capital is $200,000, and 
it is engaged in the manufacture of worsted suitings, its mills 
having been thoroughly equipped for that purpose. 
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HARTWELL & BROWN, Concord, Mass. 

The earliest industry, engaged in by the colonists of New 
England, which could be properly called a manufacture, next 
to the woolen manufacture, spoken of in our first chapter 
(p- 2) as established at Rowley, Mass., in the year 1639, was 
the working of iron, established in 1643, in Lynn, Mass. 
Considerable quantities of bog-iron ore had been discovered in 
the western part of that town, in a locality now within the 
limits of Saugus, and a company was organized in London, to 
furnish capital for the erection of a furnace and of forges, 
which was effected, and the business was continued for many 
years, until the supply of ore was so far exhausted that it 
became unprofitable. The superintendent of the works about 
1658 was Oliver Purehis, who was also one of the most 
influential citizens of Lynn, as was indicated by his election 
to various offices of civil trust, such as seleetman, town clerk, 
representative to the General Court, ete. Through his influ- 
ence, as is probable, a company was incorporated on the 5th 
of March, 1658, “to erect one or more Iron Works in 
Concord.” A considerable deposit of iron ore had been dis 
covered in the southern part of that town. 

The company was immediately formed and consisted of 
Oliver Purchis, who held five thirty-seconds of the stock, 
John Payne, a merchant of Boston, thirteen thirty-seconds, 
Peter Bulkley, the parish minister of Concord, Robert 
Merian, Timothy Wheeler, Sr., William Burr, John Miles, 
Joseph Hayward, and May Griffin, of Concord, and Michael 
Baron of Woburn, being the other stockholders. Operations 
were commenced in 1660. The company had permission from 
the General Court, by vote passed May 30, 1660, “to digg 
iron ore without molestation in any land, now in the Court's 
possession.” As a further concession, a thousand acres of 
land on the north side of the “ North River” (the Assabet 
River being so called, the Sudbury River being called the 
“South River,” one forming the north and the other the south 
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branch of the Concord River) had, very soon after the settle 
ment of Concord, been granted to Simon Willard, who, next 
to Peter Balkley, the minister, was the most influential of the 
first settlers of the town and a leading man in the colony. 
These one thousand acres, being conveyed to the company, 
became known as the “Iron Works Farm.” A dam was 
constructed across the river, and the Iron Works were built 
near its northern end. 

Tn 1664, on the 18th of October, John Payne sold eleven 

of his stock to Simon Lynde, a merchant of 
Boston. In 1671, on the 15th of December, Oliver Purchis 
sold all his stock to Simon Lynde, who thus became owner of 
one half of the property. On December 19, 1670, John 
Payne sold the remainder of his stock to Thomas Brattle, a 
merchant of Cambridge, and on November 19, 1672. the 
other stockholders sold their interests to Thomas Brattle. 
So that, before the close of 1672, the whole property was 
owned, in equal shares, by Simon Lynde and Thomas Brattle, 
both of them wealthy and influential men in the colony. 

Tn 1684, on the 30th of May, the half belonging to Thomas 
Brattle was sold to Poter Bulkley, of Concord, and James 
Rossel, Esq., of Charlestown. Tho description in tho dood 
of the property ix of interest. “One Moyety or half part of 
the Tron Mill, Iron Works, or Forge at Concord aforesaid, 
together with one moyety, or balf part, of all the land where- 
wpon the same doth stand, and of all the Ponds, Dams, Gates, 
Headwards, Waters, Wator-courses, Rivers, Fishings, Gears, 
Harnesses, Bellows, Hammers, Anvills, Houses, Shedds, 
Buildings, Seales, Weights, Utensils, Tools and Implements, 
whatsoever, to the samo belonging.” 

Tho sharo of Simon Lynde was conveyed, Docomber 13, 
1694, to Nathaniel Cary, a morchant of Charlestown, by 
George Portlage, a merchant of Boston, who, being the son- 
inlaw of Simon Lynde, had received it in accordance with 
the will of that gentleman, who had died. The terms of this 
deed show that the Iron Works were in operation in 1694, 
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‘Lot Conant conveyed the property to his son, Ezra Conant, 
by deed of June, 1752. From Ezra Conant the property 
dewended, by inheritance, to his two sons, Lot and Ezra, who 
of the 15th of June, 1808, sold three fifths of the privilege 
and of the grist-mill to Ephraim Hartwell of New Ipswich, 
N. H., and John Brown of Concord, Mass. ‘These persons 
entered into partnership under the style of Hartwell & Brown 
for the purpose of establishing a cotton factory. There is 
little, if any, doubt that they did so at once, and that one of 
the earliest cotton factories in Massuchusetts was then estab- 
lished. Ephraim Hartwell had been previously engaged in 
operating a fulling-mill owned by him on the same privilege 
with, and adjoining, the first cottonmill erected in New 
Hampshire, which was started in 1804. Ho had doubtless 
obtained there the information, concerning the cotton manu- 
facture, which he proposed to uso in his new enterprise. 

Tt was a considerable enterprise for those times, as, in 
1813, on the 19th of February, Ephraim Hartwell Bellows, 
a nephew of Ephraim Hartwell, bought from Hartwell & 
Brown one third of the factory and land, paying for it #6,000 
and becoming a member of the firm, the style of which was 
changed to Hartwell, Brown & Company. Mr. Bellows 
afterwards, by purchase or inheritance (probably the latter, 
ax there ix no record of the deed), became the owner of Mr. 
Hartwell’s share of the property, and on the 14th of July, 
1817, Jobn Brown sold four fifths of his interest to Caleb 
Bellows of Windsor, N. H., who thas beeame a partner in 
the firm, its style being changed to E. H. Bellows & Com- 
pany. The business continued without noteworthy oceurrenes 
till July 28, 1828, when Ephraim El. Bellows purchased from 
Leonard Stone, administrator of the estate of Caleb Bellows, 
deceased, the interest which had belonged to that gentleman, 

On the 6th of December, 1823, Mr. Bellows mortgaged two 
thirds of his interest to Thomas Lord & Company of Boston. 
Messrs. Bellows & Brown soon afterwards dissolved partner 
ship, Mr, Brown taking as his share the fulling-mill, which 
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was operated by power taken from the cotton-mill, adjoining, 
by a line of shafting, which, as was frequently the ease in the 
early mills, was of wood. A disagreement occurred between 
the two owners of the mills, and Mr, Bellows becoming angry 
seized an axe and cut through the wooden shaft, depriving 
Mr. Brown of his power. This gaye rise to a lawsnit, whieh 
was one of the causw celebres of the period. It was decided 
in favor of the plaintiff, but, as Mr. Bellows had in the mean. 
time sold his property there to Thomas Lord & Company, 
the judgment could not be enforced. 

On the 20th of September, 1833, Thomas Lord & Company 
sold the property, to James Derby of Exeter, N. H., a manu. 
facturer of cotton and woolen machinery. Mr. Derby estab: 
lished his business in a part of the building, which was then 
of wood, one hundred feet long, thirty feet wide, and three 
stories high. He continued, however, but a little more than 
m year, and on the 26th of December, 1884, sold it to Calvin 
C. Damon of Framingham, Mass. for $18,000. Its recon! 
afterwards will be given in connection with our sketch of the 
Damon Manufacturing Company. 


ROOT & MAYNARD, Pittsfield, Mase. 

The establishment and successful operation at several places 
in New England, in the decade immediately succeeding the 
American Revolution, of factories of sail-duck made from 
flax, has been already referred to in our history of that period, 
and the statement has been made that, as it was found im 
posible to continue the industry with profit in consequence 
af the withdrawal of the bounty and the large importation of 
foreign gods, it had been generally abandoned. That it was 
renewed, at Feast at one point, soon after the restrictive effect 
on foreign commerce of the Non-Importation Act of 1806 and 
the Embangw of 1807 was felt, with the consequent great 
alverease of the imports of foreign fabrics, was evinced by the 
following extract fram an article on “ Berkshire Manufac- 
tures” in the + Pittsfield San” of November 18, 1809, which 
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refers to a manufactory of sail<luck and cotton bagging, in 
operation in that town. 

“We have not time now to notice, as they ought to be noticed, 
“sevoral other valuable branches of manufacture which have grown 
‘up among us within two years past, particalarly the valuable and 
‘extensive one of Sail-duck and Cotton Bagging, now in operation in 
this town, at which it is understood that more than twenty thousand 
yards of the former and a large, but unascertained, quantity of the 
latter havo been made in the year past." 


‘This paragraph refers to an industry established by John 
B. Root, an enterprising and prominent merchant of Pitts- 
field, who began the manufacture of sail-duck from flax, in the 
fall of 1808. The time of the inception of this enterprise is 
fixed both by the statement in the article just quoted, and by 
the following advertisement in the “ Pittsfield Sun,” over the 
ate of August 20, 1808:— 


* As the subscriber is about to commence the manufacturing of 
Sail-Dack, he will soon be in the want of good, woll-droased Flax. 
“Jou B. Roor.” 


Tn 1810, Mr. Root received as a partner Eli Maynard, who 
bad been engaged for several years in carrying on his busi- 
ness as a clothier at White's dam on Water, now Elm Street, 
about a milo below the Pittsfield Factory, in which Arthur 
Scholficld carried on his business. Mr. Maynard had com- 
menced his business of fulling and dressing cloth alone ; after. 
wards in partnership with Jonathan Allen, 2d, under the firm 
of Maynard & Allen, solling ont to his partner, April 1, 1810, 
when he engaged in his new ontorpriso, in partnership with 
Mr. Root, under the firm of Root & Maynard. Their manu- 
facture of sail-duck was carried on in a factory which then 
stood on the east side of Elm Street and midway between 
East Street and the river, 

In 1812, Oliver Robbins became a partner, the firm-style 
being changed to Root, Maynard & Company. In the fall of 
1813, John B. Root withdrew from the firm, and in 1815, 
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Oliver Robbins also withdrew, leaving Mr. Maynard alone. 
The latter, who had been the practical manufacturer, his 
partners only investing capital, carried on the industry for a 
few years, and then, as the competition of foreign goods had 
rendered it unprofitable, closed it up. It was boasted in 1813 
that the suit of clothes, worn by President Madison at his 
inauguration for the second term of his presidency, and the 
suit of sails of the frigate “ President” were both made, the 
one from woolen cloth and the other from sailloth, woven in 
Pittsfield. It is not known by whom the cloth for the clothes 
of President Madison was woven, though it is probable that 
it was from the looms of Arthur Scholfield. The duck for 
the sails of the frigate “ President” was made, withont ques 
tion, by Root, Maynard & Company, It is said, also, thata 
part of the cordage of the frigate was made by Seth Moor, 
who from 1808 to 1814 had a rope-walk in Pittsfield in the 
rear of the Duck Factory. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
1809. 
AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Manchester, N. H. 


‘Tur first residents of the territory, now included in the city 
of Manchester, N. H., were John Goffe, Jr.; Edward Ling- 
field and Benjamin Kidder, brother-in-law, who came from 
Massachusetts in 1722; Archibald Stark, father of General 
John Stark, the hero of the battle of Bennington; and John 
McNeil and John Riddell, who removed from Londonderry, 
N. H., in 1783, with a view to establishing by occupancy 
the claim of that town to the strip of land, about a mile in 
width, on the eastern bank of the Merrimack River, opposite 
to and below the Amoskeag Falls, land which was considered 
of much value on account of the fisheries of salmon, shad, ete., 
which were very abundant at that point at certain seasons of 
the year. The town charter was granted September 8, 1751, 
giving the town the name of Derryfield. The first residents 
of the town were stalwart and brave men; and, at the open- 
ing of the War of the Revolution, when the news of the 
Battle of Lexington was received, the selectmen and thirty 
four of the thirty-six men in the town, able to bear arms, left 
home at once for the scene of conflict under the command of 
Captain John Stark. 

In 1798, Judge Samuel Blodget, a native of Woburn, 
Mass., being then in his seventicth year, having been born 
April 1, 1724, took up his residence on the east bank of the 
Merrimack, near Amoskeag Falls. The idea of building 





the State Legislature to change the name of the town from 


We have already given sketches of the first two cotton- 
mills erected in Now Hampshire for the spinning of cotton 
yarn, both of them in the town of New Ipswich, N. H., one 
of them having been erected in 1804, and the other in 
1807. The housewright, who erected both of them, was 
Benjamin Pritchard, then a resident of New Ipswich. Soon 
after the erection af the second mill, in 1807, he removed to 
the vicinity of the Amoskeag Falls, a fact which Ied to the 
erection there of the first mill in 1809, which was the germ 
of the great manufactories which have made Manchester, 
NN. H., one of the principal industrial centers of New England. 

Benjamin Pritchard removed from New Ipswich first to 
Bedford, a town on the wostern side of the Merrimack River, 
a part of which was set off to Manchester in 1858, and began 
to spin.cotton at the “Goffe Place,” about two miles below 
Manchester, the privilege being on a small brook which there 
enters into the Merrimack River. He very soon found that 
the water-power on that brook would not be sufficient for his 
purpose, and, early in 1809, he entered into partnership with 
Ephraim, David, and Robert Stevens, and erected a cotton- 
mill, forty feet square and two stories high, in what was then 
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the vicinity. Like other factories in New England its bust- 
ness was prosperous under the Embargo and during the War 
of 1812-15, and on the Declaration of Peace, in consequence” 
of the immense influx of foreign goods, it was entirely pros- 
trated, and remained in that condition till 1822, in which 
year the company decided to sell the mill. There were 
twelve stockholders, all of them living in the vicinity, most of 
them farmers. They united in the sale of the mill, October 
22, 1822, to Olney Robinson, of Attloborough, Mass. Mr. 
Robinson had purchased, on the 10th day of the previous 
Septembor, the mill-privilege and dam with saw and grist 
mill, from George and James Bent. Some circumstances, 
which connected Samuel Slater with these purchases, were 
narrated to the writer by the late H. Nelson Slater, Esq., son 
of Samuel Slater, and are of sufficient interest for insertion 
here. 

Tn the spring of 1822, Samuel Slater received a letter from 
one of the proprietors requesting from him a loan to himself 
or the company, to be secured by a mortgage on his interest 
or on the whole property, and stating that he had taken the 
liberty to send him a product, not of the mill, but of the 
stream. By the next stage a large package was brought to 
the office of Mr. Slater, containing a magnificent salmon. It 
is = matter of tradition that, at that time, great numbers of 
salmon, shad, and alewives ascended the Merrimack to spawn, 
passing up the falls at Goffstown, and that the name, “ Amos. 
Keag,” originally “ Namaoskeag,” signifying the “ place of 
much fish,” was given from this circumstance, to the falls and 
to the small tribe of Indians who lived near the falls. Mr. 
Slater was induced by the statements of the lotter to visit the 
locality during the ensuing summer, and traveled the whole 
distance, in both directions, in his own chaise, taking with 
him his son, Horatio Nelson. Passing through East Chelms- 
ford, Mass., they saw Kirk Boott, superintending the laborers 
who wore excavating for the foundation of the first Merrimack 
mill. Mr. Slater was so favorably impressed with the possi- 
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Mass, and Willard Sayles of Boston, Mass., by which 
Messrs. Slater, Dean, Tiffany, and Sayles became proprietors, 
each of them, of an interest of one fifth in the property, and 
Messrs. Pitcher and Gay, each of them, of one tenth. That ” 
the style of the “ Amoskeag Manufacturing Company” was 
at once adopted by the new firm is evident from the preamble 
of an agreement for a continuance of the partnership, dated 
August 4, 1829, which contains these words: “ Whereas 
we” (names) “now are, and for a long time have been, — 
connected together as copartners under the name and style of 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company.” Lyman Tiffany 
had been interested in the cotton manufacture since 1809, 

_ having been one of the original corporators of the Medway 
Cotton Factory of which we have already given the record. 
He was its agent and treasurer from 1809 to 1819, and was 
sueceeded in both offices by Oliver Dean, who held them till 
the close of 1825. 

Oliver Dean was born in Franklin, Mass., February 18, 
1783. Receiving his elementary English education in the 
schools of his native town, he studied Latin at the Fram- 
ingham Academy, and Greek with Rev. Jobn Crane, D. D., 
of Northbridge, Mass. He commenced the study of medi- 
cine with Dr. James Mann, of Wrentham, Mass., and com- 
pleted it with Dr. William Ingalls, of Boston, Mass. Ile en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine in the town of Medway, Mass., 
it is not known precisely when, but probably as early as 1806, 
as he was elected a Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety in 1813. He did not, however, receive the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, as is stated in a biographical notice of 
him published in 1880 in the history of his native town.’ The 
degree was never given by the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
nor indeed, as a regular degree, by any socicty or college in 
New England prior to 1811. Previous to that year it was con- 
ferred by some American colleges, as an honorary degree, 
only on practitioners of eminence in their profession. A 

1 History of Franklin, p. 150, 
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of which firm he had become a partner. He removed to 
Ribng Vitagn is 1506, ‘His practical skill and remark. 
able enterprise and energy at once gave a new impulse to 
every department of the industry, and his acceptance of the 
a etki ctr poe tu Daten was ta hoping 
of that remarkable career of success and development of the 
company, which has continued to the present time. 

“ Amoskeag Village" wax the name then applied to the 
village, which had grown up on the western side of thé river, 
fn the vicinity of the factory. Tt was a part of Goffstown 
till 1853, in which year it was made, by an Act of the New 
Hampshire Legislature, a part of Manchester. 

An increase of the facilities of the company, both in build- 
ings and in the machinery, was immediately commenced, the 
original mill being enlarged and the now mill, commenced by 
Olney Robinson in 1823 or 1824, being finished and receiving 
the name of the “Bell Mill,” from the fact that upon it was 
ung the bell, the ringing of whieh daily called the operatives 
to their work and dismissed them from it, and « third mill 
was built on an island in the river. Tn the latter mill, known 
as the “Island Mill,” was commenced the manufacture of 
the fabrics, which soon acquired the highest reputation as the 
A. C. A. tickings, the first two letters being the initials of 
the words “ Amoskeag Company” and the third indicating 
the quality of the goods, a reputation which has been main« 
tainod to the present day. In tho other two mills, sheetings 
and shirtings were made. 

On the Ist of July, 1831, an Act was passed by the Legis. 
lature of New Hampshire, incorporating the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, with an authorized capital of 81,000,000. 
On the 6th of July, 1831, the partners in the old firm con- 
veyed its property to the new company for #100,000. On the 
18th of the same month Willard Sayles, Lyman Tiffany 
(acting for himself and as attorney for Samuel Slater), Oliver 
Dean, Ira Gay, and Larned Pitcher met in the counting-room 
of tho company at Amoskeag Village, and organized under 
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Having resigned the offices of agent and treasurer, Dr. 
Dean removed to Framingham, Mass., and resided there ten 
years, removing in 1844 to Boston, where he resided till 
about the close of 1850. Having purchased, December 2, 
1850, a part of the farm in Franklin, Mass., which had be- 
longed to, and on which had resided the distinguished divine, 
Nathaniel Emmons, D. D., pastor for fifty-four years of the 
Congregational Church in that town, Dr. Dean resided in 
Franklin until his death. His first wife, with whom he lived 
for more than fifty years, having died October 27, 1866, he 
married, about two years later, Mrs. Louisa C. Hawes. He 
died December 5, 1871. He devoted his last years chiefly to 
aplan for the education of youth, which resulted in the found- 
ing of an Academy in Franklin, appropriately bearing his 
name, to which he gave its site of nine acres pleasantly 
located in the center of the town, with an endowment during 
his life of $135,000, which he supplemented by his will with 
the additional gift of $110,000. 

At the annual meeting, in 1887, William Amory, of 
Boston, was elected to the offices, which he held for thirty- 
nine years, his efficient discharge of their duties being one of 
the principal elements of the remarkable, and it might per- 
haps be said with truth, exceptional success of the company. 
This relation, so long subsisting, and of so much value not 
only to the Amoskeag Company, but to the other textile in- 
dustries of Manchester, worthily claim for him a brief notice 
in this record. 

William Amory was born in Boston, Mass., June 15, 1804. 
He was descended in the fifth generation from Jonathan 
Amory, who was born about 1640, in Somersetshire, Eng., and 
in early manhood was a merchant in Dublin, Ireland. In 
1685 he resided in one of the West India islands, being en- 
gaged in business there, but soon went to Charleston, S. C., 
where he made considerable investments in real estate, and be- 
came very prominent in public affairs, being a member of the 
Colonial Legislature and its speaker and subsequently treas- 
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Tn the same year, he was chosen the treasurer of the Jack- 
son Company at Nashua, N. H., which was incorporated July 
1, 1830. Without experience, but with a mind disciplined 
by study, and with remarkable energy and enterprise, he was 

i successful in this, the beginning of his business 
career, and the Jackson Company paid large dividends for the 
eleven years of his incumbency as treasurer. In 1887, as 
has been stated, he became the treasurer of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, the office, at that time, including, 
besides the usual financial duties, the responsibility of the 
general manager of the company’s affairs at the time when 
the plans for the development of the extensive industrial in- 
terests of the future Manchester were to be developed and 
carried out. He held the office of treasurer of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company till 1876, being at that time sev- 
tnty-two years of age. As was stated in a speech in favor 
of complimentary resolutions, adopted by the stockholders, 
when accepting his resignation: “The best witness to the 
services of Mr. Amory is the splendid condition of the Amos 
keag Company.” When he undertook its management there 
were eight thousand spindles, when be left it there were one 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand spindles, The stock 
holders had received an average of eleven per cent. a year, 
more than two millions of dollars of quick capital had been 
accumulated, besides the large amount of the earnings which 
had been applied to new buildings and machinery, and other 
improvements, Ho was also treasurer of the Stark Mills, 
with the exception of four and a half years, from its organi- 
zation in 1839 to 1876. He was also a director in the Man- 
choster Mills and its successor, the Manchester Print Works, 
from 1839 to 1871, and a director in the Langdon Mills 
from its beginning in 1860, and its president from 1874 to 
1876. He resigned his various official positions in the latter 
year, and spent the remainder Of his life, free from the care 
of active business, and greatly beloved and honored, not only 
by those bound to him by domestic and social ties, but in the 
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Ezekiel A. Straw, who then commenced an executive relation 
to the company which continued till his death, and to which 
was largely due the remarkable success of the company during 
that period of thirty-five years. 

Ezekiel Albert Straw was born in Salisbury, N. H., De-' 
cember 80; 1819. His father removed with his family to 
Lowell, and his son received his elementary education in the 
schools of that town, which he supplemented by attendance at 
the Phillips Academy, at Andover, Mass., where he gave 
special attention to practical mathematics. Leaving that 
institution in the spring of 1888, he immediately obtained 
employment on the Lowell and Nashua Railroad as assistant 
civil engineer. In July, 1838, he went to Manchester to take 
the place of the regular civil engineer of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, who was kept from work by sickness. 
He went to Manchester, July 4, 1838, expecting to remain but 
a few days, but then, lacking nearly six months of nineteen 
years of age, entered the service of the company in which he 
continued the rest of his life. At that time the erection of a 
mill had not been commenced and there had been no public 
sale of the land of the company. His first work was the 
laying out of the lots and streets, included in the first plan 
and assisting in the construction of the dam and canals. He 
continued as civil engineer of the company till July, 1851, 
when he succeeded Robert Read as agent of the Land and 
Water Power Company. 

In July, 1856, David Gillis resigned the office of agent of 
the mills and Ezekiel A. Straw was appointed his successor. 
In July, 1858, the agency of the machine-shop was also com- 
mitted to him. It had been a distinct department of the 
company since the erection of the machineshop in 1840. 
William A. Burke had been succeeded in the agency in 1847 
by Oliver W. Bayley, who held the office till 1855, when 
Cyrus W. Baldwin succeeded him and was agent till July, 
1858, At that time the whole executive management, includ- 
ing the operation of the mills and of the machine-shop and 
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and thirty fect wide, used as a mill for the manufacture of 
seamless bags. To the south, for five hundred feet along the 
canal, extends another low building thirty feet wide, used as 
astorehouse. Behind the latter is Mill No. 4, built in 1846. 
‘The original building was seven stories high, two hundred 
and sixty feot long, and sixty fect wide, In the fall of 1872 
an extension was built one hundred feet long and sixty foot 
wide. In tho rear of this mill are two piclcr-houses, three 
stories bigh, fifty-six feet long and thirty-seven fect wide. 

Just north of Mill No. 4 is Mill No. 6. It is two hundred 
and fifty-cight feet long and sixty feet wide, and has a picker- 
house sixty-two by forty-four feet in the rear, At the north 
of Mill No. 5 is 9 building, occupied as a dye-house and 
gingham mill, consisting of a central building and two wings. 
‘The south wing is the dyc-house, two hundred and three feot 
long, sixty-seven foct wide, and throe stories high, The 
central building is one hundred and twenty feet long, sixty- 
seven fect wide and three stories high, and is ocoupied by 
dressing machinery for ginghams, The north wing, of the 
same length and width as the south wing, but four stories 
high, is used for ginghams. Another mill was builé 
in 1874, parallel je group just described, and to the 
north of it. It is two hundred and sixty feet long, sixty- 
eight fect wide, and four stories high. The machinery is 
driven by water, there being fourteen turbine wheels, seven 
on each level, having an aggregate of thirty-five hundred 
horse powers. ‘Steam, for heating and other purposes, is 
supplied by fourteen boilers, with an aggregate of twenty- 
eet ppg eet hes boiler-houses. 
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In closing this sketch of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, a further reference should be made to E. A. Straw, 
who, for about forty years, was so closely identified with its 
interests and success. He resigned the office of agent Janu- 
ary 1, 1879, being compelled by ill-health to retire from 
active business life. At the annual meeting of the company, 
held October 8, 1879, the following tribute to his character 
was paid by William Amory :— 

“ His sound practical wisdom, that attribute of character combin- 
ing many minor merits, was the most fruitful source of his success ; 
his sanguine, sunny temperament and hopeful nature, while alleviat- 
ing the wear and tear of his own arduous duties and heavy respon- 
sibilities in emergencies ever recurring in a business 80 diverse 
and manifold, inspired confidence and infused a healthful spirit of 
encouragement amongst all his subordinates in their different de- 
partments ; his intuitive knowledge of human nature and instinctive 
power over men displayed themselves conspicuously in every branch 
of our various business, elevating him in the eyes of all who knew 
him to the front rank, if not to the highest place in his calling, and 
stimulating all under him to do their best.” 


While devoting his energies to the business of the com- 
pany, Mr. Straw was always deeply interested in the affairs 
of the city and State. In 1854 he was chosen a member of 
the first board of trustees of the public library of Manchester. 
In 1859 he was elected as Representative to the State Legis- 
lature, and was reélected for four successive years. In 1864 
and 1865 he served in the State Senate. In 1872 he was 
elected Governor of the State, and was reélected in 1873. 
After a long and painful illness, he died October 23, 1882. 

T. L. Livermore was elected April 1, 1879, to the office of 
agent made vacant by the resignation of Governor Straw. 
He served in that capacity until June 1, 1885, when he was 
succeeded by Herman F. Straw, son of Governor Straw. 
The officers of the company at the present time are W. 
Powell Mason, president; Lucius M. Sargent, treasurer; 
and Herman F, Straw, agent. 
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contrivance) does exceeding well, and, of a small one, is 
equal to any in the province. I turned that old fool out as 
soon as thon wast gone, and put her into good and expeditions 
hands, who at the opening of frost would set her agoing, had 
uot the want of stones delayed; and the dam, afterwards 
breaking with a freshet, prevented.” OF the Sobuylkill Mill 
he wrote, three months later: “The mill in the meantime is 
running to ruin, for nobody will take to her, she is such a 
scandalous piece of work, should we give her for nothing.” 
We have quoted these sentences on account of the quaintness 
of their phraseology, especially in making the mills of the 
feminine gender. 

‘The mill on the Germantown Road was sold, December 
25, 1714, to Thomas Masters, who, coming from Bermuda in 
1687, was one of the wealthiest of the carly Philadelphians, 
and mayor of the city in 1708. He owned extensive trots of 
land in the Northern Liberties. The purchase of the mill was 
doubtless that it might be used for coarsely grinding Indian 
corn, similar to hominy as now prepared, the machinery for 
preparing it having been invented by Mrs. Sybilla, wife of 
‘Thomas Masters, and patented by her. This English patent, 
No. 401, said to have been the first issued to any person in 
the American colonies, was granted November 25, 1715, “to 
‘Thomas Masters, of Pennsylvania, Planter, his Execrs., Admra., 
and Assignees, of the sole Use and Benefit of a new Invencon, 
found out by Sybilla, his wife, for Cleaning and Caring the 
Tndian Corn, Growing in the severall Colonies in America 
within England, Wales, and Town of Berwick-npon-Tweed, 
and the Colonics of America.” Mrs. Masters gave to her 
preparation the name of “Tuscarora Rice,” and strongly rec- 
ommended it as peculiarly adapted for the recovery of con- 
sumptive and sickly persons, 

On the 18th of March, 1740, the mill “ took fire, a it is 
thought, by the wadding of guns fired at wild pidgeons,” and, 
as to the woodwork and machinery, was wholly destroyed, 
the massive stone walls only remaining. William Masters, 
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son of Thomas and Sybilla Masters, who then owned it, con- 
structed new floors, roof, and windows. Whether machinery 
for grinding corn in any form was then put in we are not 
informed. Advertisements in the Pennsylvania Gazette, shout 
the beginning of 1760, stated that “ Benjamin Jackson, Mns- 
tard and Chocolate Maker, late of London, naw of Lautitia 
Court, near the lower end of the Jersey Market in Philadel 
phia . . . has now at a very considerable expense erreted 
cchinery proper: fis kote taannsae at tielaait 
Northern Liberties of this city, formerly known by the name 
of the Governor's, alias Globe, Mill, where they all go by 
water.” This is the earliest reference to the name of the 
“Globe Mill” or Globe Mills, by which the buildings were 
designated in all subsequent records. 

The manufacture of mustard and chocolate was continued 
by different parties occupying the mill under leases, nt first 
from the widow of William Masters, the latter haying died 
November 24, 1760, and their daughters, Mary and Sarah, 
the former of whom married Richard, grandson of William 
Penn, May 21,1772. At this time it was deemed advisable 
to make a partition of the real estate, which being done, 
Sarah Masters received, March 1, 1775, two tracts of land 
which included the land, mill, building and water-power 
afterwards forming the Globe Cotton Mill property. 

‘Miss Masters continued the renting of the property, for 
the same industries as before, till after 1790, in which year 
advertisements in Philadelphia newspapers indicated that 
John Haworth was the occupant. We have referred (pp. 222- 
227) to the occupancy of the mill by James Davenport, from 
1796 to 1798, with machinery for spinning and weaving 
Hemp, Flax, and Tow. In 1803, according to Bishop, John 
Hewson occupied the mills for his business, calico printing! 
Whether this was the John Hewson, to whom we have 
already referred as being engaged, in 1789, in his business at 
a locality known afterwards as “ Dyottville,” and now as the 

1 History of American Manufactures, vol. ii. p. 100. 
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suburb of “ Richmond,” or his son, whose name is found in 
the Philadelphia Directory, as a resident in Beach Street, is 
not certain. 

Sarah Masters, visiting England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 
1195, married Turner Camae, of an old Irish family. In 
1809, in order to place her large land-estate in a condition 
more convenient for making sales of portions of it which had 
become very valuable, the whole of it was conveyed, April 8, 
1809, to a personal friend and a leading lawyer in Philadel- 
phia, Benjamin R. Morgan. On the next day, Benjamin R. 
Morgan conveyed to Adam Seybert, Seth Craige, Charles 
Marquedant and Thomas Huston in equal parts, “all that 
certain mill, called or known by the name of the Governor's 
or Globe Mill, and the lot or piece of ground on which the 
same is erected.” Adam Seybert was a physician at that 
time in the practice of his profession; Seth Craige was 
largely engaged in the saddlery and saddlery-hardware busi- 
ness at 110 Market Street; Charles Marquedaut was a mer 
chant ; and Thomas Huston was a journeyman in the employ 
of Seth Craige. 

‘The conveyance comprised the mill and dam, two acres and 
forty-nine perches, a strip of land forty-four feet wide along 
the mill-race, together with the milllot and several adjacent 
lots ; also “with the free and exclusive use and privilege of 
the mill-race from time to time and at all times, until the 
above-described lot of ground and every part thereof shall 
absolutely be abandoned as a scite for any mill and water- 
works ;” also “the right to keep the milldam logs at the 
present height.” The mill-race delivered water to an overshot 
wheel, under the floor of the main story at the east end of 
the old mill. 

‘Unforeseen delays and difficulties probably arose, as on 
the 26th of June, 1809, less than three months after his in- 
vestment in the enterprise, Dr. Seybert sold his interest to 
Seth Craige, who thus became the owner of one half of the 
concern. The old mill was enlarged, probably at once, by the 


meade by several independent but good mechanics, one a car- 
penter far the wooden frames, under the direction of a person 
(wame forgotten) located pear the central part of the city. 
The sheeteanis were imported.” 
‘The business was comdncted under the firm style of Craige, 
Msrqoedant & Huston till 1818. On the 224 of December 
of that year, Charles Marquedant sold his interest of one 
quarter to John Holmes, the firmstyle becoming Craige, 
Holmes & Company. The mervantile office of the latter firm 
was at 110 Market Street, where also was the store of the 
saddlery firm of Craige, Huston & Company, which was its 
style from 1814 to 1828. 

It is stated in the article by Samuel H. Needles, already 
quoted (p. 385), that “during the War of 1812-15 a con- 
siderable quantity of No. 100 cotton yarn was spun on one 
mule. It was used for ‘tambour embroidery’ and was sold 

1 Vob iii. p 2317. 2 Vol. siti. p, 382. * Vol. viii, p. 385, 
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for $5.00 per pound.” If this statement is true, it is a re- 
markable, and, so far as we have information, quite excep- 
tional instance of the manufacture in this country at 80 early 
a date of cotton yarns af such fineness. 

At some time between 1812 and 1816, Francis C. Labbe, 
a Frenchman, was employed by the firm to commence the 
business of calico-printing in a building erected of wood, 
probably in 1811 or 1812 erected for dyeing cotton yarn spun 
in the mill, Connected with this dye-house was a room for 
sizing or dressing warps. According to Scharf and Westcott, 
Labbe began the business, on his own account, at 206 Cherry 
Street and discontinued it after four years, becoming then a 
dancing-master. That he was employed at the Globe Mill 
was the testimony of an aged person, who was employed under 
him at the mill, given to Samuel H. Needles, as stated in his 
article before quoted. It is probable thas Labbe was not 
able to prosecute the business on account of want of capital, 
and soon transferred it to the Globe Mills, The print-cloths 
were purchased in part, while a considerable quantity was 
woven on hand-looms, which were operated in several small 
buildings on the mill lot, north of the mill, the spooling and 
warping being done in their lower stories, and the yarns being 
made in the main mill, Wooden blocks of the primitive style 
were used, though machinos for printing by copper eylinders 
had boon introduced in 1809 by Thorp, Siddall & Company 
‘at thoir works near Germantown, but it was ten years or more 
before much progress was made in the United States in 
printing by machines. 

In 1816, the firm erected a building on Third Street, one 
hundred feet long, twenty-five feet wide, and throe stories 
high, extending northward to what is now tho southorly side 
of Girard Avenus. This building was erected ospocially to 
accommodate a department of the business which had been 
very profitable during the war of 1812-15, the manufacture 
of saddle-girthing, tapes, and fringes, woven on hand-looms, 
on some of which from six to ten pieoes were woven at once, 


‘Whe bess Si et Ser 29 mark 2: come other textile 
Sedees GL ee he ec of pease. It bas been claimed 
Sut & this we eee Fre were Gest made in this country, 
@ bosmess whic wes = eotized im 1832, hand-looms 
operated cab ts ces persce bene med 

‘Tienes Wilson, i= bis ~ Picture of Philadelphia published 
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= Tb carpliogs shut thes: teedrel bands and manufactures ging 
ems, SR cheeky, shite cheetinre Ae. hae thirty-two bon- 
eed epinies, aed & peopertion, caning and other 
od memes, weeks, sheet cighcees bales of cotton, each weigh 
fey shout dheee beeieed pousds.”* 

Powerlooms bed then been introduced in the manufactore 
ef all the fabeiss exept cheeks in making which hand.looms 
(were still employed, — looms with revolving or rising boxes, 
to chance the sbattles for the different colors, not having then 
been imtradaced in the United States. 

Ts 1838, the proprietors erected a foorth mill on Third 
Street. immediately south of the mill built in 1816 and adjoin- 
ing it It was substantially built of brick. with a front on 
Thind Street of thirty feet and a depth of forty feet and was 
two and one half stories high. In the basement boilers were 
placed. also an upright steamengine of forty-eight horse- 
powers. made in the machineshop of the firm which was in 
the basement of one of the rear buildings. A shaft extended 
from this new mill to the nearest of the mills in the rear, so 
as to supplement the water-power which failed in some years. 
A second overshot wheel had been made, some years before, 
of the same size with the original wheel and placed five feet 
distant from it, and so arranged with an independent shaft as 
to be operated at the same time when water was abundant. 
This increase of power had been rendered necessary by the 
increase of machinery, which was also an additional reason 
for the erection of the steam engine. 

On the 22d of April. 1829, Craige, Holmes & Company 

1 Picture of Philadelphia, p. 10. 
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advertised in the “Philadelphia Gazette” that they had 
completed the enlargement of their factory and offer Globe 
Mill cotton yarn" at their store, 110 Market Street, 

In 1882, on the 2d of Jannary, the heirs of Thomas Huston 
sold their interest, one fourth, in the Globe Mills to Seth 
Oraige, the firm then becoming Craige, Holmes & Craige, 
Under date of March 30, 1832, the firm, replying to certain 
questions in industrial statistics sent out in the interest of 
domestic production by Matthew Carey and C. C, Biddle, 
stated that they employed a capital of $200,000 and had 
three mills erected in 1810, 1818, and 1816, with two steam- 
engines and a waterswheel; forty-seven looms for saddle 
girth, and nine thousand one hundred and twenty-six spin- 
dies for cotton yarns of Nos, 14 to 20, They employed one 
hundred and fourteen men and women, the wages of the 
former averaging $8.50, the lnttor #2.62 1-2 per wook, and two 
hundred boys and girls, whose wages averaged $1.37 1-2 per 
week. Apprentices, of which the number was usually twelve, 
had one quarter's schooling annually. As the firm do not 
mention the mill erected in 1828, it is plain that they con- 
sidered if an extension of the mill of 1816. 

At what time the water-power ceased to be supplied by the 
mill-dam and race, we are not precisely informed. The above 
statement shows that it was still in use in 1832, Franklin 
Street, as the eastern end of Girard Avenue was named at first, 
had been partially opened as early as the spring of 1386, as 
appears from a deed to Bullock, Davis & Company, dated 
June 80, 1836, A petition was presented to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, December 19, 1888, that Franklin Street 
might be opened from Second to Fourth Street “through 
land of Thomas H. Craige and others.” Damages were 
awarded by a report of the jury, appointed by the Court, 
February 18, 1889, indicating that the street was opened 
about the beginning of 1839, after which time the mills were 
operated solely by steam power. 

Tn 1840, a very substantial factory was erected, increasing 





ectshEckescet. "The mills kad teen F yh ate Zi 
sterwands by oillamps The looms for the new mill were 
wade partir by Thomas Wood ia Philadelphia, and partly by 
Alfred Jenks a: Bridesburg. 

In 1849. the factory, erected in 1840 in St. John Street, 
we: rented to James Loeas, who afterwards purchased it and 
continued the manufseture of cotton fabrics, obtaining his 
yarn: from the Globe Mills and elsewhere, till 1861. Ata 
sheriff 's sale in 1953, the interest of Mr. Lucas im the factory 
and lot was purchased by James Nolan. We have not found 
the record of this sale, if it was ever placed on record, and 
are unable to give the month and day of the sale. Mr. Nolan 
commenced the manufacture of cotton checks on power-looms 
which he continued till 1872, in which year, on the 26th of 
July, he purchased the Star Mill at the corner of Howard and 
Jefferson Streets. He then rented the property on St. John 
Street. His interest in it was sold by Mr. Nolan, Septem- 
ber 13, 1879, to S. Lea & Son, who have since occupied the 
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premises for their business as cloth finishers, having enlarged 
the building in 1885. 

The Globe Mills, with the exception of the St. John Street 
factory, were operated till 1851 by the firm of Craige, Hohnes 
& Company, the interest in which was held by Seth Craige 
and Thomas H. Craige, sons of Seth W. Craige, owning to- 
gether one half, the estate of John Holmes one quarter, and 
the minor children of William Craige one fourth. In 
1851, by various deeds and agreements, Seth Craige became 
owner of three fourths of the property and in 1852 of the 
whole property. He sold the long narrow building at the 
corner of Third and Franklin Streets, April 17, 1852, to 
William W. Fouche. On the 11th of May, in the same 
year, he leased all the remaining buildings, the cotton ma- 
chinery having been removed, to Samuel H. Needles, manufac- 
turer of woolen goods then occupying the Star Mill, who soon 

~ put into operation thirteen sets of woolen machinery with one 

hundred and twenty-four box power-looms and apparatus for 
finishing fancy cassimeres, the manufacture of which he con- 
tinued till 1855, when he removed, the rooms in the various 
mills being rented for the next four years to different small 
manufacturers, mostly of textile goods, the occupants at times 
exceeding ten in number. 

Seth Cralge died March 17, 1859. In the settlement of 
his estate the property was sold to different parties. The 
mill erected om Third Street in 1828, was sold July 18, 1864, 
to A. M. Collins, who had rented it in 1858 for a paper card 
factory. The remainder of the mills formerly known as the 
Globe Mills, being the two old mills of 1809 and 1813, and 
the more modern large mill of 1840, with the adjacent land 
and subsidiary buildings, were sold November 9, 1864, to 
Isidore Binswanger, a merchant of Philadelphia, who on the 
22d of the previous June, had purchased the store, No. 320 
(formerly No. 110) Market Street, which was the original 
store occupied by the business of the Globe Mills. Mr. Bin- 
swanger rented the buildings with power for some seventeen 
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thirteen boars per day — during the <ame period, with very 
infammable stock. with cotton spreaders and woolen pickers, 
and with no provision whatever of means or apparatus for 
eatinguiching fires, what happened so frequently elsewhere, 
the destruction of one or more of the mills, was expected. 
Numerous ignitions indeed did oecur in various parts of the 
mill. but in every ease were promptly discovéred and were 
extinguished with little loss. At a later period, after the 
dissolution of the old firm, there was not the same remark- 
able immunity from loss on this account. In August, 1854, 
a large quantity of woolen waste in the open mill-yard ignited 
spontaneously, and burned fiercely for several hours, but 
being carefully watched only the waste was consumed without 
other loss. On the 26th of September, 1866, a fire in the 
fourth and fifth stories of the large mill, burning a part of 
the woolen machinery and communieating to the roofs of the 
ailjoining mills, caused a loss of $15,000, entirely covered by 


insurance. The most serious damage by fire oceurred July 
26, 1876, when all the interior and the machinery of the mill 
on St. John Strect were destroyed. The stairs, being of wood 
and wholly on the inside, were quickly burned, occasioning 
the loss of two lives and the serious injury of two weavers, 
who were compelled to drop from the fourth-story windows to 
the ground. 
ATTLEBOROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Attleborough, Mass, 
It has been stated in a recent publication, claiming the 
name of history, that the mill-privilege at Dodgeville, Mass., 
wns occupied by a cotton factory as early as 1801. ‘This, 
like many statements, made without adequate investigation or 
research, is entirely erroneous, the first cotton factory at that 
place not haying been erected till the year 1809, On the 17th 
of April of that year Peter Thatcher sold “a certain right 
and privilege in and upon his land, situated on Ten Mile 
River, ao called, in Attleborough, viz. a privilege to erect or 
build a dam across said riyer with a sufliciency of water to 
work « spinning-mill of one thousand spindles,” to Ebenezer 
Tyler of Attleborough, with an interest of one quarter, Nehe- 
miah Dodge of Providence, one quarter, Peter Grinnell of 
North Providence, R. I., Abram Daggett and Daniel Babcock, 
both of Attleborough, one eighth each, and Elias Ingraham 
and Edward Richardson, both of Attleborough, one sixteenth 
each. Nehemiah Dodge was a watchmaker of Providence, 
and his interest and the interests of Messrs. Babcock, Dag- 
gett, Grinnell, Ingraham, and Richardson, wore probably 
only by the investment of capital, the management of the mill 
being in the hands of Ebenezer Tyler, as resident agent. 
‘The only change in the firm, in more than ten years, was the 
retirement, September 6, 1811, of Abram Daggett, who sold 
his interest of one cighth to Nehemiah Dodge for 24,000, in- 
dicating an estimated value of the whole concern, after less 
than two years of actual operations, of $82,000. The enter- 
prise was a profitable one for several years, and in 1815, hay- 


‘mg foureee emis’ spindles was the lareest of the nine 
eetun mumodeseres then ie eperaceen 2 Atileboroesh. On 
‘ie BM of Ormsber, 1950. Jobe © Dedew, son of Nehemiah 
Disioe pariaed she cuecichth inerest bebeging to Peter 
(Geol See SLR Ee is sed, i the deel, to bee been 
‘Gum ~ of Accbehersmrh~ indicating that be bad become oon 
cere pecsmully & the operations of the company. Josiah 
Witter of Prowalemee perched (October 26, 1820, the 
imtevests of Dhanied Habeock, Eiias Incrakam, and Edward 
Bivhandeom, for the apgreente sam of $2,550. The price 
pad by See C. Dendiee, betes at the rate of $12,000 for the 
whole property, and that paid ky Mr. Whitaker, being at the 
mate of $00,000) for the wile property, show a considerable 
depreciation im the valee sinee 1811, doe, undoubtedly, to the 
greet depression im the cution industries after the war. 
Jestah Whitaker sob November Sth. 1821, the one-fourth 
imterest, belonging to kim, to Nekemish and J.C. Dodge, 
fer $4,000, and om the Sth of July, 1822, Ebenezer Tyler sold 
és interest of ane fourth to the same persons for $6,000. 
‘These prices. of $4,000 for one fourth in November, 1821, 
ani of for sm equal interest in July, 1822, show a con- 
siderable increase im the prosperity of the company, and 
bly in its setual property since October, 1820. At the 
f the sonveyanee by Mr. Tyler the firm style was the 
5 jannfacturing Company. At what time the change 
of name from * Attleborough Manufacturing Company " was 
made is not known. We have found no record of the time 
when the agency passed from Ebenezer Tyler to John C. 
Dodge, whether it was when Mr. Tyler sold his interest and 
retired from the concern, or when Mr. Dodge purchased his 
interest. It was probably at one or the other of these dates. 
On the 10th of January, 1835, Nehemiah Dodge conveyed 
all his interest in the enterprise, then consisting of five 
eighths, to his son, who thas became sole proprietor. In the 
financial revulsion of 1837, John C. Dodge was compelled to 
compromise with his creditors. Making a satisfactory settle. 
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ment with them, he continued the business, and, before 
October 28, 1848, had received his sons into partnership 
under the style of J. C. Dodge & Sons, giving them an 
interest in the business, but retaining the ownership person- 
ally of the real estate. This, with all the machinery, etc., he 
sold, June 1, 1854, to B. B. & R. Knight, of Providence, R. I. 

The original mill was of wood. We have found no record 
of its dimensions, but, from the number of its spindles in 
1815, when it had been in operation some six years, we may 
infer that it was of the ordinary size of mills erected in Rhode 
Island and the adjoining parts of Massachusetts and Connect- 
ieut before the war of 1812-15, viz., from sixty to one hun- 
dred feet long. It was thirty-two feet wide and of three 
stories, with the attic and roof universal, or nearly so, in tex- 
tile factories for that early period. At the time of the pur- 
chase by B. B. & R. Knight its length had been increased 
to two hundred and ten feet, and the width of the first story 
had been increased by the construction of a lean-to, twelve 
feet wide and extending the whole length of the building in 
the rear. The number of spindles at that time was twenty- 
seven hundred. 

The first improvement of importance made by the Messrs. 
Knight was the erection of a wheel-house of stone in 1856 to 
accommodate the new water-wheel, the old one having been 
located in the basement of the mill. This building was of 
stone, fifty-six fect long, thirty-eight feet wide and of two 
stories, the lower one being occupied by the wheel and other 
apparatus pertaining to the motive power, with some machi- 
nery for repairs; the second story being devoted to cotton 
lappers. 

In 1866 the old mill was remodeled. The rear wall was 
carried up to make the building of uniform width in all the 
stories, viz., forty-two feet ; the old roof was removed and the 
attic was made a full story; and a structure sixty feet in 
length and uniform in its other dimensions with the previous 
structure was erected, making the building two hundred and 
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average amount furnished from them annu- 
Proridence market is twenty-five thousand tons, 

at Dodgerille, that at the adjoining village of 
and the Grant Mill in Provideuee are organized 


S71, as the Hebron Manufacturing Company. 
Stephen A. Knight has been agent of the company since 
April, 1564, wi 1 the general management of all the estab- 
lishments. 








CHAPTER XX. 
1809-1810. 
JEWETT CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Griswold, Conn. 


‘Tue flourishing manufacturing village, now known as Jewett 
City, occupies territory originally within the limits of Norwich, 
Conn., a part of the nine miles square, purchased from the 
Indians in June, 1659, lying east of the Quinebaug and She- 
tucket Rivers. This narrow strip of land was annexed to 
Preston in 1786, and, on the incorporation of Griswold in 
1816, became a part of that town. The fine water-power on 
the Pachaug River for a considerable distance above its 
entrance into the Quinebaug attracted the attention of Eliezer 
Jewett, and he established a grist-mill, saw-mill, and fulling- 
mill at the mouth of the Pachaug. 

In 1781, Mr. Jewett sold the fulling-mill and a right to 
take water from the dam to John Wilson, who established a 
shop for dressing and dyeing, as well as fulling, cloth. Mr. 
‘Wilson was an Englishman and had probably recently come 
to this country, as, at that time, he had not taken the oath of 
allegiance, which was evidenced by the fact that, to give valid- 
ity to the deed, the General Assembly passed a special Act, 
approving of the sale, which would not have been necessary 
if he had been a native-born or a naturalized citizen. He 
must have been naturalized immediately, and must also have 
been a man of more than ordinary ability, for, before the 
setting off of the parish, within which he lived, from Norwich 
to Preston, five years after his purchase, he had been elected 
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one of whom was John Wilson, and organized a company, 
under the style of the Jewett City Cotton Man 
Company, and erected a small cotton-mill. On the 24th of 
September ensuing, Jedediah Barstow sold his mill property 
to the company. On the 29th of Jane, 1811, seventeen other 
persons pnrehased stock in the company, one of whom was 
James Treat, one of the projectors of the Industry Manu- 
facturing Company, xt Voluntown, Conn., in 1814. On the 
same date, John Wilson conveyed to the company the old 
Jowett privilege at the mouth of the Pachaug River. A new 
mill was erected on the Barstow privilege, 

‘The company was reorganized, May 4, 1818, as the Jewett 
City Manufacturing Company. The business of the company 
was at this time carried on at the mill on the Barstow privi- 
lege. At the May session of 1815, an act was passed by the 
Legislature of Connecticut, incorporating the Jewett City 
Manufacturing Company, the first board of directors consixt= 
ing of Charles Fanning, John Wilson, and James Treat, 
Christopher Lippitt was resident agent, haying been ap- 
pointed to that office in 1813, in which year, on the 18th of 
May, he had become a stockholder. He was the son of 
Colonel, afterwards General, Christopher Lippitt, a wealthy 
and influential citizon of Rhode Island, and a distinguished 
officer of its troops during the American Revolution. 

‘The affairs of the company, like those of most similar 
enterprises in New England, wore prosperous during the first 
five years of its existence, until the close of the war with 
England of 1812-15, und were then depressed for same years. 
‘The tariff of 1816 and the introduction of the powerloom 
brought comparative prosperity after three or four years, and 
under the agenoy of John Johnson, father of Charles Johnson, 
for many years the President of the Norwich National Bank, 
its businoss was fairly profitable, It was, however, deter. 
codeine apes regen to iteet to dispose of 

ty, which was aold to Samuel and John Slater July 
i 1828, for $17,100. These gentlemen, entering into part- 
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nership as S. & J. Slater, proceeded to put the property into 
the best working condition, building a new and most substan- 
tial dam, twenty feet in height, thereby increasing the power 
but obliterating the fall at the old Rose privilege, which, with 
the old mill upon it, was included in the purchase. The old 
mill had not been nsed by the company since 1813, hav- 
ing been operated for some three or four years after that 
time, by other parties under lease, and for several years had 
been idle. It was taken down soon after its parchase by 
8. & J. Slater. 

The enterprise, from the date of its coming into the hands 
of the brothers Slater, has been suecessful and profitable. 
On the 12th of July, 1825, Johu Slater purchased on his 
own separate aceount a mill-property on the Pachang River, 
three miles above Jewett City, consisting of a grist-mill, saw- 
mill, and woolen-mill. The grist and saw mills bad been 
thore for many years, and were purchased January 30, 1818, 
by Elisha J. Abel, who sold one half his interest February 5, 
1822, to Joseph L. Coit. They erected a small woolen factory 
and operated it till October 11, 1824, when they became in- 
solvent and an execution was levied on it, under which it was 
sold, nine months later, to John Slater, who increased its 
equipment and facilities, making the business a success. He 
gave the village the name of Hopeville. 

On the 22d of July, 1831, Samuel Slater conveyed his 
interest in the property at Jewett City to his brother John, 
who, from that time till his death, owned and operated it. 
On becoming its sole proprietor, he placed his son John, then 
a youth little more than sixteen years old, in its charge. and 
devolved the responsibility of its conduct, more and more, 
upon him, until he became really the manager, discharging 
all the functions of a resident agent. On the death of the 
father, May 27. 1843, as has been stated in the sketch of the 
Slatersville Mills, the responsibility of the business at Jewett 
City was assumed and afterwards conducted by John F. 
Slater, quite independently of his brother William, who, after 
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the termination of the lease of the Slatersville Mills in 1858, 
held very much the same independent responsibility and con- 
trol of those mills, each of the brothers accounting to the 
other for his share of the profits of the business under his 
control. They dissolved their partnership October 1, 1872, 
John F., who resided at Norwich, taking the property at 
Jewett City, and William S. taking that at Slatersville. 

The mills at Jewett City remained as the property and 
under the personal general supervision of John F. Slater, till 
his death. He had, also, large investments in other indus- 
tries, and in corporations, manufacturing, financial, and for 
transportation by land or water, holding an official relation 
to many of them as a director. Among the industrial cor- 
porations in which he had an interest were the Washburn & 
Moen Manufacturing Company at Worcester, Mass., the 
Pacific Mills at Lawrence, Mass., the American Serew Com- 
pany at Providence, R. I., and the Ponemah Mills within the 
limits of Norwich, Conn. He was a director of the Wash- 
burn & Moen Manufacturing Company. To the Ponemah 
Mills, in which he became a stockholder in 1869, being then 
elected president, and holding that office till his death, he 
gave much time and thought, and to his wise counsels and the 
confidence which his relation to it inspired in others, was 
largely due its final success after several years of doubt and 
anxiety to its early stockholders. 

To the minor gifts, which illustrated his beneficence and 
public spirit, for educational and religious purposes, in the 
place of his residence and in that of the industry, to the de- 
velopment of which his early manhood was devoted, — gifts 
in themselves large, and only to be characterized as minor 
in a relative sense, — he added on his sixty-seventh birthday, 
March 4, 1882, one of the most munificent donations ever 
made for the benefit of any class or people, and which has 
associated his name forever with those of George Peabody 
and Peter Cooper, as the philanthropists of the present cen- 
tury. The following statement of the purpose of his gift 








palsmnce snd tha willpower, sheags'oo teaticd’ sa 60 tees 
an element of his success, in quiet, regular attention to the 
many demands of his business, which had characterized even 
the beginning of his career, when, as a youth of sixteen, he 
accepted the responsibility of an important part of his father’s 
business. His death occurred May 7, 1884. 

The mills at Jewett City, by his will, became the property 
of his only son, William A. Slater, who has operated them 
till the present time. 

A disastrous flood, February 13, 1886, completely destroyed 
the dye-house, machine-shop, and much of the machinery of 
the mills, A new dye-house was immediately erected, and 
soon after, a boiler-house and other buildings. The machinery 
bas been increased to double that in operation in 1884. In 
place of the old styles of heavy cheviots and ticks, a much 
finer grade of shirtings and dress goods is now manufactured. 
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PETER DOBSON & COMPANY, Vernon, Conn. 

Of the mon, to whom the cotton manufacture of this coun- 
try owed much of the impulse which it received im the first 
quarter of a century after the introduction of the Arkwright 
system of cotton "machinery and which, continued to the 
present time, in connection with other groat industries, has 
contributed so much to the prosperity and happiness, indi- 
vidual and social, of New England, Peter Dobson, of Ver- 
non, Conn., may well claim a place in this record, both as 
the peer in siill and enterprise of many of his contemporaries 
whose names may be found in these pages, and as not excelled, 
perhaps not equaled, by any of them in native genius, in 
grasp of intellect, or in sclentifie attainments, the latter, in 
his ease, having been such as to have recaived the encomiums 
of leading scientists of his time. 

Peter Dobson was born in Preston, Lancashire, 
August 5, 1784, His fathor boing a farmer he was employed 
in childhood and early youth assisting in farm labor at home 
till he was fifteen years of age. Ho then entered tho ware- 
honse of a cotton manufactory in Preston, in which he re- 
ceived a mercantile training, of great value to him in his 
future career. At the same time, haying a natural taste for 
mechanies, he improved the opportunity, afforded him in the 
mill, to acquire by close observation a knowledge of the eon- 
struction of cotton machinery, which was afterwards of much 
service to him both in superintending the construction of 
machinery and in managing the mills, in which he was in- 
terested, On attaining his majority he became a partner in 
tho concorn, his fathor investing capital for him. In those 
years of his youth and early manhood, though discharging 
faithfully the duties of his position and busily employed dur. 
ing all the hours of business, at that time greater in number 
than is usual at the present day either in Great Britain or 
in this country, he devoted the evening hours, often far into 
the night, too frequently spent by young men in amuse 
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and other mechanics of the highest skill, of that period and 
of later years, that, in the United States there would be 
larger soope and better opportunity than were open to him in 
the old country. Leaving Liverpool in March, 1809, he 
landed in Boston after a voyage of seven weeks. Having a 
letter of introduction to John Warburton, who had been en- 
gaged some six years in spinning cotton and carding wool in 
Vernon, Conn., he went immediately to that place. While 
there an incident occurred, illustrative of the frequent prac- 
tice throughout New England at that time, under a provision 
of the law, that, when a stranger came to a town, with the 
apparent intention to make a permanent residence there, if 
its officers should warn him to leave, the town would be re- 
lieved from responsibility for his support in case he should 
become unable to support himself, Mr. Dobson, while at the 
house of Mr. Warburton, received such a warning from the 
town officers at Vernon. He was surprised and somewhat 
troubled, but having received an explanation from his host, 
he was amused, and surmised that the latter had somewhat to 
do with it, as a practical joke. 

After a short time Mr. Dobson went to Suffield, Conn., 
where there was a cotton-mill which had been built in 1795 
by Richard Crosby, and had been run for a few years, but 
had been idle for some time and needed extensive repairs. 
It had been purchased in 1808 by Colonel Luther Loomis, a 
merchant of Suffield, who employed Mr. Dobson to superin- 
tend the repairs and to put the factory again into operation. 
He completed this job, remaining at Suffield nearly to the 
close of the year. He was then invited by Chester King and 
James Chapman of Vernon, to unite with them in building 
and operating a cotton-mill at a mill-privilege on the Tanke- 
roosen River, about a mile west of the Congregational Church 
at Vernon Center. This privilege was owned by Chester 
King, who used the power to operate a saw-mill, which, at an 
earlier date, had belonged to Roger Walcott, Governor of 
Connecticut. 
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factured, wore sold principally to peddlers, it being difficult 
to sell them at any price in Hartford, which was the nearest 
town of any considerable importance or trade. During the 
war of 1812-16, the fecling of the Foderal party, to which 
most of the merchants of Hartford belonged, was intensely 
and it was charged that they sympathized with England and, 
‘on that account, refused to buy or to sell the products of 
American manufactories. Two only of the dry-goods dealers 
of Hartford, Nathaniel Potter and Jamos Dodd, would take 

from Peter Dobson & Company, and they would pay 
for them only when sold, and in other goods from their stores, 
in no case paying money. 

While thus engaged in endeavoring to place this enterprise 
on a working basis, an application was made to Peter Dobson, 
in the fall of 1811, by Delano Abbott, a resident of Vernon, 
who dosired to engage in the manufacture of a fabric, similar 
to a samplo which ho brought with him. It wasa piece of im- 
ported cloth, apparently woolen, which he had obtained from 
a tailor in Hartford. Mr. Dobson, analyzing the sample, 
found that the warp wns of cotton, five threads up and one 
down, and a filling of woolen yarn. With a view to inform- 
ing bimeelf as to woolen machinery, that he might experiment 
with better prospect of success, he went, a few woeks nfter- 
wards, to Middletown, Counm., into the woolen mill of the 
Middletown Manufacturing Company, and there examined 
some machines for spinning wool. In the spring of 1812, he 
made a contract with Delano Abbott to build for him a billy 
of thirty spindles and a jonny of sixty spindles. ‘Those ma- 
chines were sct up in an outbuilding, near the house of Mr. 
Abbott, and two hand-looms were sct up in another building. 
This machinery was put into operation late in 1812 or early 
in 1813. The wool was carded at the McLean Mills, then in 
operation at what is now Taleottyille, and the cloth was fulled 
and finished at the elothier-shop of Simeon Cooley, on the 
Hockanum River, at its source in Snipsic Lake. It has been 


Jand about a quarter of a mile lower down the Tankeroosen 
River than the site of their mill, at a point convenient for the 
erection of a new factory. On the 19th of October of the 
same year, Mr. Fuller sold to the company all his “right, 
title, and interest in and to tho water-course, commonly called 
tho Tankerooson, beginning at the wost line of the land lately 
bought of mo by the Tankeroosen Cotton Factory, and run- 
ning a westerly course to the head of the mill-pond, now 
standing in the name of Thomas Bull, and also the right and 
privilege of digging and excavating the earth and other ma- 
terials in the line and direction of said water-course and the 
whole length of the same, hereby granted, to such depth and 
of such width as may be necessary and convenient to conduct 
off tho water, to be usod and improved in the cotton factory 
which is now building by the Tankeroosen Cotton Factory.” 

‘This factory was of wood, one hundred feet long, thirty-two 
feet wide, and four stories high. ‘The deed, just quoted, shows. 
that the erection of this new factory was commenced, at least, 
in 1822, but the statement of the venerable Chauncey Win- 
chell, now ninety-six years old, who, at that time working at 
his trade as a millwright, was employed by the company to 
make the breast-wheol for the new mill and, for that purpose, 
removed from Manchester to the vicinity of the Tankeroosen 
Factory carly in 1823, would indicate that but little, if any- 
thing, was done on the mill in 1822 more than laying the 
foundation, and that the mill itself was not finished till the 
summer of 1823, 

It did not then go into full operation, but the machinery 
being built most, perhaps all, of it in the mill, as was largely 
the practice in thoso days, the factory was not put into opera- 
tion except as to the machine-shop till 1824 or 1825, and thon 
gradually, as machine after machino was finished. ‘This may 
be inferred from the account of the fire, by which the mill 
was totally consumed, contained in the “Connecticut Courant” 
of March 12, 1827, from which the following extract is made: 
“ Tho building was new and had been running about eighteen. 
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of the modified glacial theory, at which we have arrived after 
80 much debate.” He added: “I take leave of the glacial 
theory in congratulating American science on having the 
original author of the best glacial theory, though his name 
had escaped notice, and in recommending to you the terse 
argument of Peter Dobson, a previous acquaintance with 
which might have saved volumes of disputations on both sides 
of the Atlantic.” 

In 1830, an addition, of the same form and size with the 
old mill of 1810, was made to it, the dimensions of the whole 
mill, as enlarged, being eighty feet long, thirty-two feet wide, 
and three stories high. 

The two mills of the Tankeroosen Cotton Factory were 
operated successfully under the management of Peter Dob- 
son till the financial revulsion of 1837, which proved so disas- 
trous to the manufacturing as well as the commercial interests 
of the whole country. The company suffered heavy losses by 
the failure of parties indebted to it, and was compelled to 
make an assignment. Its machinery at that time consisted of 
spinning machinery and preparation, of twenty-two hundred 
and forty-eight spindles and forty-eight looms in the west 
mill, and eleven hundred and eighty-eight spindles and forty 
looms in the east mill. A settlement having been made with 
its creditors, a new corporation was organized under the 
general law of the State, April 21, 1888, the subscribers to the 
stock being largely the shareholders of the former company. 
The new corporation took the name of the Centerville Com- 
pany, its maximum capital being fixed at $50,000, in two 
thousand shares. Of these shares eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, representing $45,950, were taken at once. The 
officers of the company elected at its first meeting were 
Oliver H. King, president, and Peter Dobson, secretary, 
agent, and treasurer. The assignees of the old company, 
Balph Talcott and Oliver H. King, conveyed its property to 
the Centerville Company, April 80, 1888. At the annual 
meeting, 1841, Peter Dobson was elected president, agent, 
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and treasurer of the company, and John S. Dobson was 
elected secretary. The latter was identified from that time 
with his father in the conduct of the affairs of the company. 

John Strong Dobson was the son of Peter Dobson by his 
second wife, Sophia Strong Dobson, and was born in Vernon, 
May 18, 1817, His education, in addition to that furnished 
by the district school near his home, was obtained at the 
Wesleyan Academy, in Wilbraham, Mass., and at the Acad- 
emy in East Hartford, Conn. Having finished his academic 
studies, he entered the store of the Tankeroosen Cotton Fae- 
tory, and continued in the service of that company till its 
reorganization as the Centerville Company. Having at- 
tained his majority less than a month after that event, a 
share of the responsibility of its management was devolved 
on him, and on the 8th of January, 1839, he beeame the 
owner of twenty-nine shares of the capital stock. From that 
date to the commencement of the Civil War in 1861 there was 
little change in the company, its history being marked by 
much of the vicissitude incident to similar industries. The 
business was wholly under the charge of Peter and John S. 
Dobson, their interest in the stock gradually increasing till, 
in January, 1852, they together owned fourteen hundred and 
thirty-five shares, more than three fourths of the whole num- 
ber of shares which had been taken. 

At the opening of the civil war the principal product of 
the mills was cotton sail-duck. Seamless bags of cotton were 
also made, being woven, not only without a lengthwise 
of the bags as in those made in many other mills in New Eng- 
land, but with the additional feature, and the great improve- 
ment, of being closed at the bottom in the weaving. Both of 
these fabrics required a large amount of material, and when 
the price of cotton advanced, in 1862 and 1863, to more than 
a dollar a pound, it was found that the mills could not be ran 
to profit, and it was determined to shut them down when the 
stock of cotton on hand should be run out. At that time 

| Peter Dobson had nearly attained the age of eighty years. 
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On the close of the war a reduction in the price of cotton 
having been made which warranted & resumption of operations, 
the mills were once more started. The senior Mr. Dobson 
was not disposed, at bis age, to resume business affairs, and 
it was decided to close up the affairs of the company and to. 
sell its property. On the 27th of Murch, 1866, the west mill, 
the larger of the two, was sold to John 8. Dobson and Alfred 
R. Goodrich, of Vernon, and J. Woodbridge White and 
William H. White of Hartford, who organized a firm under 
the style of Dobson, White & Company. Alfred R. Good- 
rich was the Imsband of Charlotte, danghter of Peter Dobson 
by his second wife, and had been from his early manhood a 
physician in snecesaful practice in Vernon and its vicinity. 
The Messrs. White were brothersin-law of John 8. Dobson, 
their sister, Julia, being his wife. J. Woodbridge White 
retired from the firm, November 20, 1866, on which date he 
conveyed his interest to his brother, William H. White. 
Dobson, White & Company operated the mill till the fall of 
1879, when the ill health of the senior partner made it neces 
sary that he should retire from the active management of the 
business, which had devolved solely on him, his partners hav- 
ing only 2 pecuniary interest, without the personal devotion 
of time or labor, This necessitated the closing up of the 
business. . The mill was sald, October 21, 1879, to Elisha E. 
Hilliard, of Manchester, Conn., by whom and by his son, since 
his death the mill has been operated till the prosont timo. 

The eastern mill, having been rebuilt in 1852, at a short 
distance from the original mill, was sold, also, on the 2Tth of 
March, 1866, to Rienzi B. Parker, who operated it on his own 
account till July 1, 1873. Tt ‘had received considerable dam- 
age in the great flood of October 4, 1869, and had been re- 
built. On the first day of July, 1873, Mr. Parker sold the 
mill to the Ravine Mills Company, a joint stock corporation, 
organized on that date, of which Rienzi B. Parker, his father, 
Lucius Parker, of Manchester, Conn, and James Camp. 
bell, also of Manchester, became stockholders. The manage- 
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toristics, and became a marked and reepected man in the community. 
In politics he was a very pronounced Democrat. Thoagh he never 
sought office, it was owing to the circumstance that he lived in a town 


cut Senate from the old Twenty-first District, — an compli- 
mont to his ability and integrity and the ontoom in which ho was 
personally beld.” = 


ment of eapital by Mr. Root, he also engaged, some two 
years later, in the manufacture of woolen goods, having as his 
partner in the enterprise Richard S. Chappell, the business 
being conducted for some two years under the style of Root 
& Chappell. Whether the mill, which was of wood, painted 
yellow, seventy-five feot long, thirty-five feet wide and four 
stories high in front, with a basement above ground in the 
rear (this construction being facilitated by the descending 
bank of the river on which the building was erected), was 
built late in 1809 or early in 1810, we are not informed. 
That it was in operation, or ready to go into operation, in 
the summer of 1810 appears from the following advertise. 
ment in the “ Pittsfield Sun,” July 11, 1810:— 


“The subscribers offer for sale a nombor of Morino rams of 
different grades, derived from the flocks of Colonel Humphreys and 
Chancellor Livingston. Having recently erected a woolen factory 
for the purpose of manufacturing cloths from the merino wool, they 
‘will receive it in payment for their rams, in liow of cash, Aypplica- 
tion to be made at the store of John B. Root or at the Housatonic 
Woolen Factory. Joux B. Roor. 

Ricuarp 8. Caarreut.” 
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In accordance with action taken at this meeting, the fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in the “ Pittafield Sun” for 
January 18, 1816, which is of especial interest, as presenting 
an accurate statement of the capacity and equipment of the 
mills at that time : — 


“To be sold at Public Vendue, on Monday the 12th day of Feb- 
ruary next, at the store belonging to the Housatonic Manufacturing 
Company, a large and commodious building of four stories, now 
improved as a Cotton and Woolen Factory, with all the dam and 
water-privilege, Fulling-mill, Dye-house, etc. In the Woolen de- 
partment are three Double Carding Machines, three Spinning-jennies, 
one hundred and forty spindles, one Roping-jack, one Picker, four 
Broad Looms, and three Narrow Looms. In the Cotton depart- 
ment are four Throstle frames, containing two hundred and forty 
spindles, and preparation for five hundred spindles. The water 
privilege is one of the best in Berkshire County, is wholly owned by 
the company, and is calculated to operate more wheels than are 
now erected.” 


No purchasers appeared at the sale and various expedients 
were adopted to keep the mill even partially in operation. 
It appears to have soon become mainly a wool-carding and 
cloth-dressing establishment. After some years these branches 
of the woolen manufacture were superseded by other in- 
dustries. 
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